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FOUR  GREAT  HUMANISTS.' 


CoENELius  B.  Bradley. 


There  is  one  master  problem  of  the  ages ; — a  problem  at 
which  have  toiled  all  generations  of  men,  all  races,  all  con- 
ditions, all  times,  all  societies; — a  problem  which  includes 
all  others,  summing  up  in  its  own  vast  synthesis  everything 
that  elsewhere  is  separately  worked  out  as  religion,  philos- 
ophy, social  order,  art,  science,  or  mastery  of  the  material 
world.  It  is  the  human  problem,  as  one  of  its  latest  students 
has  called  it : — how  to  make  man  truly  human ;  how  to  bring 
him  into  the  inheritance  which  is  plainly  his ;  how  to  realize 
for  him  the  kingly  destiny  which  all  augury  foretells ;  how 
to  crown  him — individually  and  socially,  with  that  perfec- 
tion of  strength,  beauty,  and  happiness  in  himself  and  in 
his  surroundings,  without  which  his  life,  however  splendid 
in  outward  circumstance,  must  ever  seem  forlorn  and  tragic. 
The  ages  have  toiled  at  this  problem ;  but  for  the  most  part 
merely  on  some  special  element  or  factor  in  it,  without  any 
adequate  vision  of  its  vast  scope — without  clear  conscious- 
ness even  of  what  they  were  doing.  Only  twice,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  history  of  the  race  has  the  problem  as  a 
whole  come  clearly  into  view,  and  received  the  conscious 
consideration  it  calls  for: — once  in  Plato's  time,  and  once 
again  in  ours.  Of  that  earlier  treatment  I  shall  not  venture 
to  speak  in  the  presence  of  men  who  have  made  it  their 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Berkeley  Club,  January,  1906. 
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special  study;  nor,  having?  touched  upon  the  matter  in  an 
earlier  paper,  shall  I  stop  now  to  note  the  separate  contri- 
bution which  each  of  the  ^reat  ancient  civilizations  made 
towards  a  future  solution ;  nor  yet  of  the  part  which,  in 
these  recent  times,  races  other  than  our  own  have  taken  in 
its  discussion.  Suflfice  it  to  say  that  within  the  century  just 
closed  the  human  problem  has  become  au'ain  the  object  of 
absorbinti:  interest  on  the  part  of  all  thinking'  men,  with  a 
clearer  vision  than  ever  bef<^re  of  its  real  dimensions  and  of 
the  multitude  of  factors  involved,  and  with  a  more  conscious 
determination  to  work  it  out  unto  some  approximate  solu- 
tion both  reasonable  and  practical.  In  this  attempt  our 
own  Euf^lish  race  has  been  anion jj  the  ver>'  foremost,  hav- 
ing received  the  full  force  of  the  ideim  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  ushered  in  the  j,'reat  Revolution,  without  the  dis- 
couragement, disaster,  and  loss  attending  that  crisis  on 
the  Continent.  Its  experience  of  world  empire,  its  wealth 
— with  the  contrasts  of  human  condition  and  of  oppor- 
tunity thereby  revealed, — the  buoyant  hope  of  its  own 
expansive  movement,  peopling  the  Antipodes  with  its  col- 
onies, and  above  all,  its  greatness  of  heart,  its  instinct  for 
large  affairs,  and  its  traditional  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, have  all  combined  to  force  this  problem  upon  the  at- 
tention of  its  master  minds — statesmen,  seers,  poets,  artists, 
soldiers.  Four  of  the  men  so  engaged  upon  this  problem — 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  Arnold — were  gifted  with  elo- 
quence and  expressive  power  so  extraordinary  as  to  place 
them  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the  serious  writers  of 
the  time.  To  each  of  these  men  was  revealed  one  profound 
phase  or  aspect  of  the  whole  truth  concerning  man's  salva- 
tion— one  sentence  of  the  complete  revelation  which  the 
world  yet  waits  to  hear.  Then  his  lips  were  touched  as  with 
a  coal  from  the  altar ;  and  on  his  heart  evermore  was  laid  the 
burden  of  prophecy  unto  an  amazed  and  too  often  a  gain- 
saying world.  Each  in  his  long  career  became  entangled  in 
other  matters,  in  controversies  and  criticisms  which  often 
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have  obscured  the  real  issue  for  which  he  stood.  More  un- 
fortunately still,  the  utterance  of  one  has  often  seemed  op- 
posed or  denied  by  that  of  another,  to  the  nullification  of 
the  real  truth  in  both.  But  now  that  the  babel  of  voices 
about  them  has  subsided  somewhat,  and  from  a  little  dis- 
tance we  can  distinguish  their  words  more  truly,  it  may  be 
worth  while,  if  we  can,  to  put  their  separate  sentences  to- 
gether, and  spell  out  so  much  of  the  whole  prophecy  as  it 
has  been  given  them  to  teach.  At  the  feet  of  these  four 
prophets  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  sit  often  of  late. 
So  far  as  a  professed  learner  and  disciple  of  them  all  may 
without  presumption  attempt  it,  I  desire  to  clear  the  master- 
thought  of  each  from  whatever  is  incidental  or  irrelevant,  to 
apply  whatever  correction  may  prove  necessary  for  point  of 
view  or  personal  bias,  and  to  place  it  then  in  its  true  relation 
to  that  of  the  others — limiting  myself  strictly  to  their  utter- 
ance on  the  one  great  problem  we  have  named. 

Of  these  four  Carlyle  comes  first : — earliest  in  point  of 
time,  simplest  and  most  direct  in  his  language,  in  spirit  and 
manner  most  nearly  approaching  his  great  prototype,  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  The  starting  point  of  his  thought  was  the 
misery  and  confusion  of  the  world  of  men  about  him,  its 
crying  need  of  redemption,  and  the  futility  of  expecting 
that  disorder  and  unreason  would  ever  mend  themselves,  or 
that  any  mere  aggregation  and  summation  of  a  world  full 
of  foolish  and  helpless  individuals  would  ever  develop  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  needed  to  establish  and  direct  a  happy 
human  society. 

The  times  in  England  were  such  indeed  as  to  give  pause 
to  the  most  thoughtless.  In  the  social  world,  an  effete  aris- 
tocracy, incapable  longer  of  its  high  function  of  leadership, 
and  concerned  chiefly  in  keeping  its  own  prestige  and  priv- 
ilege intact;  the  rising  power  of  commerce,  with  its  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  its  slogan  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand; and  finally  the  Enceladus  of  Democracy,  starved, 
chained,  and  buried  under  Etna,  but  beginning  to  feel  his 
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power,  and  to  stir  porteiitou.sly  lu  Corn  i^w  aK'iiaUon,  Par- 
liamentary reform,  and  Chartist  uprising  In  the  Mpiritual 
and  moral  world  a  eorrespondinj;  ehmxs : — old  faith-H  ti»Te.-ly 
held  in  form,  while  their  substance  was  fast  disnolviUK' 
away;  shallow  and  complacent  eijfhteenth  century  optimium, 
and  laissez-faire,  crying  "Peace!  Peace  I"  when  the  very 
structure  of  society  seemed  threatening  to  fall  nhout  their 
ears; — everj^where  either  an  unreitsoning  r  m  for- 

mulas, or  the  lurking  tiiint  of  insincerity,  or  the  flat  denial 
of  materialism,  or  worst  of  all,  sheer  i:  Phi* 

view  verj'  likely  may  seem  to  us  darker  than  the  factJi  really 
warranted;  but  it  waa  the  view  strongly  held,  even  at  a 
somewhat  later  date,  by  the  other  two  Kr  en  of  our 

little  group,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  '•««  aerious 

indeed. 

In  a  time,  then,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptiii,  <iiii|  in  a 
mood  like  his,  Carlyle  began  to  preach.  "  Keix-nl  ye.  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand!"  H!i  work,  lik.-  .l.lin'^. 
was  a  work  of  pre{)aration.  and  i  itily  in  la;^ 

destructive.  By  him  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  every  tree  that  h»ore  n«>t  trinxl  fruit  was  to  l)e  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  tin-  Lik<  .John,  he  had  no  working 
scheme  of  outward  and  material  bettennent  to  offer,  nor 
had  he  either  faith  in  or  patience  for  any  such  device  The 
real  difficulty  lay  within,  in  a  wr  re  of  the  heart: — in 

Pharisaical  self-complacency,  in  l>eljef  in  the  efficacy  of  pre- 
tence, in  unbelief  in  the  eternal  reality  and  power  of  tnith 
and  justice.    These  devils  he  would  •  -•• ;  in  the  repen- 

tant heart  he  would  establish  the  be-imungs  of  the  life  of 
faith  and  obedience; — for  all  further  guidance  and  salva- 
tion, especially  for  the  masses  of  mankind,  he  could  only 
point  expectant  souls  to  the  Hero-Sa\nor  sent  of  God,  al- 
ready no  doubt  among  us,  but  awaiting  the  hour  of  his  re- 
vealing. A  noble  message  indeed,  of  commanding  simplicity 
and  power,  preached  from  a  thousand  different  texts,  with 
unparalleled  opulence  and  splendor  of  illustration,  during 
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forty  long  years  of  prophetic  ministry!  A  message  pro- 
foundly true  for  all  times ;  and  perhaps  for  no  age  more 
needful  than  for  that  to  which  it  was  preached ! 

The  thought  behind  this  message  was  simple,  too,  though 
startling.  Spirit  is  the  ultimate  and  only  reality.  Man  is 
spirit,  and  participant  therefore  of  the  divine  nature.  All 
real  growth  and  betterment  for  man  is  spiritual  betterment, 
whose  motive  force  is  the  compulsion  of  love  and  reverence 
for  a  heavenly  Ideal.  But  the  mass  of  men  are  too  blind  to 
see  or  too  weak  to  follow  the  Ideal  unaided.  The  only  hope 
for  society,  then,  is  the  incarnation  of  divine  power  from 
time  to  time  in  certain  individuals  gifted  with  clear  vision 
of  the  Ideal,  and  commissioned  to  guide  and  direct  the  hu- 
man race  on  its  march  thither.  These  are  the  Hero-Kings. 
To  discover  and  enthrone  them  is  the  supreme  problem  of 
society.    To  reverence  and  obey  them  is  its  only  duty. 

The  limitations  of  this  doctrine  are  obvious.  Carlyle's 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  weakness  and  foolishness  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  keeps  the  race, — and,  if  this  were  the 
whole  truth,  must  forever  keep  it, — in  a  state  of  tutelage. 
The  doctrine  is  therefore  essentially  pessimistic  from  the 
start ;  and  pessimistic  also  in  its  effect,  as  the  fate  of  its 
prophet  abundantly  shows.  Human  progress  under  its 
working  alone  can  never  become  a  steady  growth;  it  must 
be  rather  a  series  of  catastrophes  or  explosions  which  mo- 
mentarily burst  the  bonds.  But  the  forces  which  once  have 
brought  freedom  soon  become  new  chains  to  bind,  until  an- 
other deliverer  must  come  to  repeat  the  process,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  heaven-sent  Hero, 
force,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  effectiveness — is  too  readily 
assumed  to  be  the  sure  token  of  the  inward  graces  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  which  alone  are  saving, — a  result,  no  doubt, 
of  Carlyle's  extraordinary  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
power; — while  his  instinct  for  dramatic  illustration  has  led 
him  to  choose  for  us  a  most  amazing  gallery  of  saviors  of 
society,  from  Odin  and  Mahomet  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
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and  the  bloody  tyrant  of  Parairuay.  But  after  all  necessary 
corrections  have  been  made  for  over-emphasis,  for  bias  of 
temper,  for  limitation  of  view,  what  factors  of  the  jrreat 
problem  are  more  universally  tnie.  or  more  constant,  than 
these  which  Carlyle  so  eloquently  enforced — man's  outward 
need  of  inspired  leadership,  and  his  inward  need  of  rever- 
ence and  obedience  ? 

It  is  no  refutation  or  disparapement  of  Canjti.  -^  dcx'- 
trine  to  say  that  it  is  aristtx-ratic.  The  arist(K*ratic  factor, 
we  may  be  sure,  can  never  bt-  eliminated  from  the  human 
scheme  without  the  destruction  of  human  society  itself. 
The  world  mav  well  be  thankful  that,  at  a  time  when  its 
importance  was  ^rreatly  obscured,  or  even  opeidy  denied, 
there  was  found  so  valiant  a  champion  and  defender  of  it. 
But,  as  Tennyson  tells  us — 

God  fulfills  himtM>lf  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  gooU  custom  should  corrupt  the  world ; 

— and  the  thouu'ht  was  Carlyle 's  before  it  was  Tennyson's. 
The  hij,'h  doctrine  of  man's  need  of  inspired  leadei-ship, 
throufrh  its  slipper\'  corollar>'  of  the  divine  ri};ht  of  kint^, 
led  straijjrht.  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  apotheosis  of  tyranny. 
That  doctrine  needed  to  be  met  and  safei,nuirded  by  the 
counter-doctrine  and  truth  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
every  man,  the  necessity  of  individual  initiative,  the  duty 
of  self-reliance.  The  prophet  of  this  individuali.stic  faith 
was  our  own  Emerson,  sincere  admirer  and  life-lonj,'  friend 
of  Carlyle.  Singularly  enoufrh,  the  philosophic  basis  of  the 
two  was  identical : — that  man  is  spirit,  and  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature :  that  only  by  love  and  obedience  to  the  heav- 
enly call  does  he  rise  into  a  better  life — can  he  attain  salva- 
tion. But  the  one,  considerinj;  humanity  as  ma.ssed  in  so- 
ciety, thought  only  of  the  call  from  without,  the  voice  of 
divinely  commissioned  leadership.  The  other,  considering 
the  individual,  thought  only  of  the  still  small  voice  of  in- 
ward prompting.  Because  his  Hero-King  did  not  appear 
when  most  he  was  needed,  or,  appearing,  was  thwarted  and 
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brought  to  naught  through  the  stupidity  of  men,  Carlyle 
sank  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pit  of  despair ;  while 
Emerson,  sure  that  the  soul  is  ever  in  communication  with 
universal  spirit  and  the  source  of  all  light,  was  radiant  with 
hope.  True,  there  were  many  things  in  the  times  and  in  his 
own  immediate  surroundings  to  favor  this  buoyancy  of 
Emerson's  thought.  The  nation  whose  life  he  shared  was 
in  the  first  flush  of  its  youth,  with  a  dawning  sense  of  meas- 
ureless opportunity  and  coming  greatness — its  magnificent 
resources  as  yet  scarcely  touched;  its  diversity,  its  roomy 
freedom,  its  untried  problems  all  beckoning  the  aspiring 
spirit  to  enter  in  and  possess.  And  no  doubt  these  same 
things  had  much  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  this  strong 
voice  of  faith  and  courage  was  heard  and  received.  But 
his  hope  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  that  shallow 
American  self-complacency  which  so  often  shames  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  truly  wise.  It  rested  not  on  any  special  phase 
of  time  or  circumstance,  but  on  the  unswerving  conviction 
that  God  himself  guides  each  soul  of  man,  and  He  cannot 
guide  him  wrong.  Nor  was  Emerson  concerned  beyond  the 
individual,  for,  if  the  individuals  are  all  God-guided,  so- 
ciety, he  argued,  will  take  care  of  itself.  A  much  more 
lofty  and  spiritual  doctrine  this  than  the  other ;  yet  for  that 
very  reason  more  difficult  of  ready  application  in  a  world 
not  spiritual,  but  carnal. 

The  chief  dif6.culty  with  the  other  scheme  was  to  find 
the  Hero-King,  and  get  him  enthroned, — and  then  to  keep 
him  from  being  spoiled  by  the  servility  and  the  flattery  of 
men.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  general  appli- 
cation of  Emerson 's  scheme  are  much  more  subtle  and  per- 
plexing. First  of  all,  the  individual  alone  is  its  end.  It 
scarcely  recognizes  society  at  all  save  in  its  reaction  upon 
the  individual  spirit.  The  only  real  life  is  the  secret  life  of 
thought.  Society  does  scarcely  more  for  that  than  to  fur- 
nish the  thinker  with  a  convenient  laboratory  or  a  stage  to 
which  he  may  now  and  then  come  from  his  central  solitude 
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and  test  the  quality  of  his  thuuu'ht  by  putting,'  it  mlo  action. 
History,  the  record  of  society,  has  for  him  uo  di recti ve 
force; — the  most  that  it  can  do  for  one  Ls  thn»iii:h  its  con- 
crete embodiments  to  su^'^'est  to  the  soul  certain  features  of 
the  soul's  own  divine  excellence  which  it  mi^ht  othrrwuse 
have  overlooked.  IIistor>'  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mirror  in  which 
a  man  sees  nothing  but  his  own  imaue.  In  travel  and  in  art 
man  finds  nothing?  which  he  himself  does  not  first  brin^  to 
them.  Government  is  a  thin}?  to  be  left  to  clerks  and  d«*sk«. 
Reforms,  even  of  griant  evils  like  slavery,  excite  in  Kmerson 
but  the  most  lanjruid  interest.  The  heat  and  passion  inevit- 
able to  them  are  evils  quite  as  fjreat  as  those  they  would  dis- 
place. In  fact,  the  reader  is  apt  to  find  himself  in  a  tojwy- 
turv>'  world  where  "gravitation  turns  the  other  way" — 
where  the  part  is  <i:reatt'r  than  the  whole,  where  one  over- 
balances all. 

IMuch  of  this  confusion  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  Emerson's 
fondness  for  pungency  and  paradox,  to  his  inveterate  habit 
of  whimsical  over-statement,  to  his  unwillini^ness  to  blur  the 
sharp  outline  of  a  statement  by  any  hint  of  the  many  quali- 
fications and  liiriitations  which  in  hus  own  ca.se  his  clear 
sanity  never  failed  to  apply.  Hut  apart  from  thus,  the  doc- 
trine in  itself  is  plainly  esoteric,  capable  of  being  under- 
stood and  practiced  only  by  souls  already  enlightened.  To 
others — to  the  "average  sensual  man"  as  Arnold  calls  him 
— its  very  basis  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  announced  are 
alike  unintelligible.  In  his  case  what  can  be  the  outcome  of 
counsels  such  as,  "Act  only  upon  your  impulse,"  "Obey 
your  heart,"  but  horrors  like  those  of  the  Salem  witchcraft 
or  of  the  Inquisition.  "If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dark- 
ness, how  great  is  that  darkness!"  Denial  of  all  external 
authority  brings  one  perilously  near  to  antinomianism. 
Emereon 's  reply  to  this  criticism  is  characteristic  :  "If  any 
one  imagines  that  this  law  is  lax,  let  him  keep  its  command- 
ment one  day ! ' ' 

But  none  of  these  criticisms  can  shake  the  real  truth  of 
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the  law  itself,  or  obscure  the  serene  reflection  of  it  in  the 
character  and  life  of  Emerson.  Nor  can  they  lessen  the 
value  of  that  great  tide  of  courage  and  aspiration  which 
was,  perhaps,  to  most  of  those  who  heard  him  the  best  result 
of  his  prophesying.  I  cannot  think  that  any  sincere  soul 
was  ever  misled  by  Emerson 's  statement  of  the  truth.  Only 
shallow  souls  could  ever  have  perverted  the  noble  individ- 
ualism of  it  into  the  silly  and  selfish  travesty  we  all  know 
too  well. 

Thus  clearly  were  preached  these  two  cardinal  doctrines 
touching  man's  salvation;  thus  strongly  were  planted  these 
two  pillars  of  his  hope;  here,  rightly  in  the  main,  were  lo- 
cated the  two  foci  of  the  curve  of  progress.  Neither  doc- 
trine was  new.  Both  were  old — as  old  as  the  earliest  spir- 
itual thought  on  the  subject.  Yet  each  gathered  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  utterance,  from  the  needs  of  the  age, 
and  from  the  genius  and  character  of  the  man,  an  emphasis 
and  a  quickening  power  well  nigh  unexampled  in  recent 
times.  Rightly,  in  the  main,  I  think  we  shall  all  agree,  were 
these  cardinal  points  located;  but  each  with  too  exclusive 
attention,  as  though  it  alone  were  the  center  of  the  sphere, — 
with  too  little  conscious  reference  to  the  other  as  its  neces- 
sary correlate  and  complement.  Both  men  planted  them- 
selves firmly  on  righteousness  as  the  only  salvation,  and  on 
divine  guidance  sought  through  reverence  and  faith,  as  the 
only  means  thereto.  But  divine  guidance,  in  the  thought 
of  the  one,  was  for  the  mass  of  men,  and  therefore  mediate 
— incarnate  in  human  leadership ;  in  the  thought  of  the 
other,  it  was  for  the  individual,  and  therefore  inunediate — 
a  distinct  revelation  from  God.  Its  chief  attribute  for  the 
one  was  action  and  force ;  for  the  other,  thought  and  char- 
acter. Each  view  is  partial,  and  appeals  to  a  distinct  group 
of  men ;  neither  alone  sufBces  for  man 's  salvation.  As  Jou- 
bert  finely  says:^  "Force  and  Right  are  rulers  of  this 
world ;  but  Force  till  Right  is  ready. ' '    To  bring  these  two 

'  Quoted  by  Arnold,  Essays  1st  Series,  p.  12. 
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into  harmony,  to  find  the  radii  which  link  these  fooi  to- 
gether, so  that  from  them  both  the  true  orbit  of  human  pro- 
gress may  be  more  nearly  found, — was  a  task  reserved  for 
other  men;  and  one  of  these  men  was  ItiLskin. 

Of  the  same  ultimate  conviction  as  Carlyle,  though  of 
kindlier  temper,  and  confronted  by  the  same  social  condi- 
tions, it  was  no  doubt  inevitable  that  he  should  iM'conie  a 
follower  and  professed  disciple  of  I'arlyU'.  Hut  it  was 
equally  inevitable  that  a  nature  so  differently  endowed  and 
trained,  so  much  wider  in  ranj?e  both  of  experience  niu\ 
sympathy,  should  ^'reatly  modify  Carlyle  s  steni  and  barren 
gospel  of  work.  Seeing  clearly  the  need  of  inspired  leader- 
ship, he  saw  also  what  Carlyle  failed  to  see. — the  e<|ual  need 
of  self-help  and  individual  initiative.  He  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  our  common  hunum  nature,  which  saved  him  alike 
from  Carlyle  8  despair  and  from  his  cons«M|uent  inaction. 
The  leadei-ship  which,  in  his  view,  was  to  save  the  world, 
was  not  concentrated  into  tierce  bursts  of  meteoric  splendor, 
soon  to  be  ([uenched  in  darkiu-ss  as  profound  as  ever;  but 
distributed — lodged  in  its  dtirree  in  every  soul  that  truly 
loves  truth  and  righteousness.  The  world  he  ltM)ked  out 
upon  seemed  bad  indeed ;  but  h»'  had  no  mind  eithi-r  to  fold 
his  hands  in  despair,  or  make  the  confusion  wors<-  hv  use- 
less wailing  and  denunciation.  Rather  would  h*-  i  very 
true  heart  within  sound  of  hLs  voice  to  range  himst^lf  man- 
fully on  the  side  of  order  and  ritrht,  and  avail  himself  of 
whatever  leadership  mii:ht  be  at  hand. — until  through  sol- 
dierly obedience  he  should  himself  become  a  leader  in  his 
place  in  the  mighty  army  of  God. 

The  correction  which  Ruskin  here  applies  to  Carlyle's 
scheme  is  important  in  many  ways.  First  of  all.  it  makes 
possible  a  continuous  betterment  of  society,  in  place  of 
fierce  paroxj^smal  reform,  with  long  succeeding  periods  of 
discouragement  and  relapse.  Provision,  moreover,  is  made 
for  a  continuous  organization  of  society,  evermore  renewed 
from  within,  instead  of  its  momentary  organization  out  of 
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chaos  by  force  from  without — an  effort  which  usually  ex- 
hausts Carlyle's  hero  before  he  can  accomplish  much  else. 
And,  since  all  members  of  society  are  participant,  the  pro- 
cess is  truly  educative  for  all,  and  not  merely  coercive.  In 
fine,  Ruskin's  scheme,  though  as  thoroughly  aristocratic  as 
Carlyle's,  faces  in  the  opposite  direction;  for  while  Car- 
lyle's interest  seems  wholly  dramatic  aad  spectacular,  cen- 
tered upon  the  person  and  the  performance  of  the  hero; 
Ruskin  's  is  wholly  practical,  centered  on  the  outcome  to  the 
masses. 

But  this  correction  is  not  all.  Ruskin  saw  clearly — as 
Carlyle  did  not — that  work  alone  cannot  satisfy  the  need  of 
the  human  spirit;  nor  work  with  obedience  and  reverence 
added.  Even  so,  it  is  no  better  than  slavery,  unless  there  is 
for  the  workman  joy  in  his  work  and  in  the  fruits  of  it. 
Were  we  not  all,  alas,  too  familiar  with  the  fact,  with  what 
horror  and  indignation  should  we  regard  an  organization  of 
society  which  inevitably  dooms  any  of  its  members  to  work 
necessarily  deadly? — to  labor  that  kills  the  body,  like  that 
in  the  fierce  heat  at  the  furnace-mouth,  or  amidst  noxious 
fumes;  or  labor  that  kills  the  soul  through  its  unending 
monotony  and  infinitesimal  range,  as  in  many  departments 
of  manufacture  with  modern  machinery ;  or  labor  that  kills 
both  body  and  soul, — so  poorly  paid  that  the  utmost  effort 
of  the  worker  does  not  earn  him  enough  sustenance  to  enable 
him  to  continue  the  work  by  which  alone  he  lives !  This 
dire  evil  Carlyle  had  seen, — had  painted  it  in  lines  of  fire 
on  a  background  as  black  as  the  walls  of  Tartarus; — and 
there  he  had  stopped.  Ruskin  set  himself  to  do  what  he 
could  to  abate  it ;  devoting  thereto  the  full  strength  of  his 
manhood,  and  a  fortune  by  no  means  inconsiderable  for 
those  days.  His  efforts  were  manifold,  but  mainly  along 
three  lines:  (1)  To  arouse  the  conscience  of  an  indifferent 
public  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  for  its  brother 's  blood, 
by  a  succession  of  appeals  unparalleled  for  passionate  earn- 
estness and  eloquence — the  utterances  by  which  Ruskin  is 
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still  most  generally  known.  (2)  To  expase  the  fallacies — as 
he  deemed  them — of  current  economical  theor>',  and  the 
viciousness  of  commercial  morals  behind  which  the  trreed 
that  wrought  such  cruel  wronj?  was  seekini:  to  shelter  itself. 
This  matter  is  beset  with  too  many  difficulties  to  permit  of 
its  being  handled  here.  I  may  only  remark  in  passing  that, 
upon  the  whole,  Ruskin's  way  of  thinking  .seems  to  be  gain- 
ing ground  among  thoughtful  men ;  namely,  that  there  are 
values  in  the  world  which  are  nal,  and  not  iiu'rcly  the  out- 
come of  fortuitous  "supply  and  demand";  that  a  nation's 
real  wealth  is  in  the  life  and  character  of  its  people,  rather 
than  in  some  accumulation  of  mere  nuiterial  thinu's  pur- 
chased perhaps  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  other;  that  an  econ- 
omy claiming  to  be  called  iwlitical  should  above  all  nn-ognize 
and  seek  to  conserve  the  chief  values  of  the  nation,  or  eb<e, 
if  unable  or  unwilling  to  concern  itself  with  these,  it  should 
be  content  to  wear  the  tnier  designation  of  commercial 
economy.  All  this,  however,  was  but  incidental  to  his  main 
effort:  (3)  to  improve  both  the  character  and  the  condition 
of  the  workingman,  by  helping  him  to  help  himself.  This 
he  would  do  by  keeping  constantly  beff)re  the  workirigman 
higher  ideals  both  of  life  and  of  work ;  by  encouraeiuL'  him 
to  make  himself  master  of  his  craft ;  and  by  creating  among 
the  wealthy  a  discriminating  ta.ste  in  favor  of  genuine  hand- 
workmanship  as  against  the  machine-made  article.  Within 
the  brief  compass  of  this  paper  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  time  and  energy'  Ruskin  put 
into  this  labor  of  love.  Schools,  museums,  workingmen's 
colleges  and  classes,  experimental  farms,  work-shops,  homes, 
communities;  the  enlistment  and  training  of  an  army  of 
helpers,  incessant  teaching,  planning,  writing,  lecturing, 
printing; — until  the  over-tasked  heart  and  brain  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  He  rests  now  from  his  labors,  but  his  works 
do  follow  him,  in  Toynbee  Halls,  college  settlements,  work- 
ingmen's clubs,  and  organizations  of  similar  intent  through- 
out England,  America,  and  the  Antipodes. 
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My  account  of  Ruskin  's  contribution  to  the  human  prob- 
lem will  not  be  complete,  however,  until  I  have  recalled  the 
work  of  his  earlier  years,  and  his  remarkable  vindication  of 
the  place  and  power  of  Beauty  in  human  life,  and  its  pro- 
found relation  to  character.  Wordsworth  and  the  poets  no 
doubt  were  in  this  field  before  him,  and  Emerson,  too ;  but 
to  none  had  it  ever  been  given  to  expound  with  such  full- 
ness of  illustration  and  such  convincing  power  the  divine 
beauty  which  everywhere  clothes  the  world, — in  flower,  bird, 
and  tree ;  in  valley,  plain,  and  mountain ;  in  river,  sea,  and 
sky.  Ruskin  approached  this  subject  through  Art,  and 
nearly  all  his  writing  on  it  is  ostensibly  criticism  of  art. 
But  while  the  beauty  of  art  is  included  in  his  scheme,  art  is 
for  him  but  a  transcript,  a  memorandum,  from  Nature, — an 
appreciation  and  interpretation  by  a  gifted  soul  of  some 
glimpse  of  her  transcendent  beauty, — precious  indeed,  but 
chiefly  so  because  it  enables  our  duller  eyes  to  see  thence- 
forth in  Nature  what  otherwise  would  have  been  hidden 
from  them.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  precisely  the  value  to  us 
of  Ruskin 's  writing  on  this  theme.  Never  before  had  there 
been  such  an  opening  of  blind  eyes,  such  a  quickening  of 
dull  senses,  such  conscious  delight  in  the  beauty  of  this  fair 
world,  as  followed — and  still  follows — the  reading  of  the 
Modern  Painters. 

Ruskin 's  work,  then,  as  we  review  it,  is  seen  to  be  very 
largely  a  correction  of  the  narrowness  of  Carlyle's  doc- 
trine, a  quickening  of  its  barrenness  by  infusing  into  it  the 
vital  elements  of  brightness,  hope,  and  self-help,  and  by 
illustrating  in  various  ways  its  applicability  to  existing  hu- 
man society  in  all  its  degrees.  In  so  doing  he  had  availed 
himself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  certain  important  elements  of 
Emerson's  doctrine,  though  not,  of  course,  necessarily  de- 
rived from  him.  Still  the  correction  as  a  whole  was  a  dis- 
tinct approximation  toward  Emerson 's  position.  There  was 
equal  need,  however,  that  Emerson 's  doctrine  should  receive 
correction ;  that  his  life  of  the  spirit  should  be  taken  out  of 
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its  barren  isolation,  should  be  broujjht  into  the  current  of 
the  world's  life,  enriching  and  enriched  ;  that  the  individual 
be  brought  to  recognize  his  relation  and  his  obligation  to  so- 
ciety ;  that  a  liberty,  threatening  at  any  moment  to  explode 
into  antinoniianism  and  anarchy,  should  be  taught  its  strict 
limits. 

The  man  to  apply  these  corrections  was  Matthew  Ar- 
nold. Deeply  enamored  of  the  (Jreek  brightness,  intelli- 
gence, and  reasoned  self-control,  he  was  shocked  and  af- 
fronted by  the  unreason,  the  fn>akishness,  the  excess  which 
everywhere  appeared  in  English  character  and  life,  and  at 
first,  chiefly  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  sure  standard  of 
taste,  or  even  of  intelligence,  in  English  literature.  Here 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  it  seemed,  did  not  avail  to  save 
a  man  from  lasing  himself  in  eccentricity  and  caprice,  from 
working  on  in  serene  ignorance  of  what  el.sewhere  had  been 
thought  and  done,  and  .so  wasting  hi«  powers  on  work  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  Popular  appn)val  was  no  .souiul  crite^ 
rion  of  excellence,  though  commonly  accepted  as  such.  The 
verdict  of  English  criticism  was  of  no  avail,  for  it  was  as 
freakish  and  uncertain  as  the  work  it  dealt  with,  voicing  in 
oracular  fa.shion  nothing  more  than  the  critic's  unrea.soned 
and  ignorant  likes  and  dislikes.  Bureaucratic  control,  like 
that  of  the  French  Academy,  was  plainly  impossible, — ab- 
horrent to  all  English  traditions  of  freedom.  What  was  to 
be  done?  How  might  any  real  standard  of  excellence  be 
found  to  correct  the  vagaries  of  individual  judgment  and 
effort?  Arnold's  answer  was  that  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proximation to  the  absolute  standard  of  excellence  in  any 
given  field  is  to  be  found  in  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  judge  matters  in  that  field  ; 
that  is,  men  of  judicial  temper  whose  knowledge  is  such  that 
they  form  their  judgment  of  the  new  in  the  light  of  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  known  and  thought  on  that  subject.  This 
is  Arnold's  famous  method  of  criticism,  neither  autocratic, 
nor  bureaucratic,  nor  the  result  of  universal  suffrage:  but 
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aristocratic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term — a  control  by  the 
best.  The  judges  in  this  high  court  of  criticism,  it  is  true, 
are  never  finally  gazetted  and  named ;  but  that  does  not  de- 
stroy its  effectiveness.  It  matters  little  how  many  unworthy 
ones  sit  with  them  on  the  bench.  The  verdict  of  each  "best" 
carries  its  own  warrant  of  intelligence  and  fairness  written 
on  its  face ;  all  other  votes  are  easily  discovered  and  thrown 
out. 

This  method,  it  may  be  urged,  is  nothing  but  the  method 
of  plain  common  sense,  practiced  unconsciously  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  means  of  all  progress  made 
so  far.  Very  true.  But  that  does  not  prevent  the  method 
from  being  obscured  or  forgotten,  and  needing  therefore  to 
be  rediscovered,  consciously  restated,  and  applied  to  new 
conditions ;  needing  especially  redefinition  of  the  term  so 
sure  to  be  misunderstood  or  perverted,  "the  best."  There 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  need  of  it  in  Arnold's  day 
than  the  revolution  it  wrought  in  English  literary  criticism ; 
— a  revolution  of  which  Arnold  was  the  pioneer,  and  in 
which  he  is  still  one  of  the  chief  landmarks. 

The  method  was  far-reaching,  capable  of  widest  appli- 
cation. Arnold  began  with  literature,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  his  interest  was  not  so  much  in  literature  it- 
self as  in  what  lay  behind  it,  namely,  in  life.  Poetry  for 
him  was  a  criticism  of  life.  With  Socrates  he  was  sure  that 
an  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living.  So  to  English  life 
as  he  found  it,  in  all  its  chief  aspects  and  problems,  he  be- 
gan to  apply  the  searching  test  of  his  analysis  and  criticism  : 
to  politics,  manners,  morals,  religion ;  to  the  press,  the 
church,  the  Bible,  the  Irish  question,  to  "marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife 's  sister ' ' !  Everywhere  he  found  the  same 
faults: — "want  of  sensitiveness  of  intellectual  conscience, 
disbelief  in  right  reason,  dislike  of  authority, ' '  blind  follow- 
ing of  "stock  notions  and  habits,"  foolish  complacency  in 
"doing  as  one  likes."  To  Arnold  himself  were  strikingly 
applicable  the  words  he  wrote  of  Goethe : — 
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Physician  of  the  iron  age, 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race; 
He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear, 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place, 
And  said :    ' '  Thau  ailest  here,  and  here  ! ' ' 

Of  course,  there  was  tremendous  outcry  on  the  part  of  those 
who  felt  his  lancet  and  probe — an  outcry  to  which  we  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  contributed  our  full  share,  when- 
ever our  pet  weaknesses  were  touched. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  all  this?  Culture, 
which  Arnold  explains  to  be  the  "pursuit  of  our  total  per- 
fection by  means  of  jiettin^  to  know,  on  all  the  matters 
which  most  concern  us,  the  best  which  has  been  thou«,'ht  and 
said  in  the  world;  and  throujrh  this  knowledpe,  turning  a 
stream  of  fresh  and  free  thouj,'ht  upon  our  stock  notions 
and  habits."^  Culture  is  not  merely  "the  endeavor  to  see 
thinsrs  as  they  are,  to  draw  towards  a  knowled»re  of  the  uni- 
versal order  which  seems  to  be  intended  and  aimed  at  in 
the  world,  which  it  is  man's  happiness  to  f?o  alonj?  with,  or 
his  misery  to  fjo  counter  to" — not  merely  thus  to  learn 
"reason  and  the  will  of  God,"  but  beyond  this,  it  is  the  en- 
deavor "to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  pn-vail."*  The 
perfection  which  culture  aims  at  is  "an  inward  condition 
of  mind  and  spirit,  not  an  outward  set  of  circumstances" — * 
"a  srrowing  and  a  becomini;,  not  a  having;  and  a  resting." 
"And  because  men  are  all  members  of  one  f^reat  whole,  and 
the  sympathy  which  is  in  human  nature  will  not  allow  one 
member  to  be  indifferent  to  the  rest,  or  to  have  perfect 
welfare  independent  of  the  rest,  the  expansion  of  our  hu- 
manity, to  suit  the  idea  of  perfection  which  culture  forms, 
must  be  a  general  expansion.  Perfection  is  not  possible 
while  the  individual  remains  isolated.  The  individual  is  re- 
quired, under  pain  of  being  stunted  and  enfeebled,  if  he 
disobeys,  to  carry  others  along  with  him  in  his  march  to- 
ward perfection,  to  be  continuallv  doing  all  he  can  to  en- 


^  Culture  and  Anarchy,  Preface,  xi. 
*  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  9. 
°  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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large  and  increase  the  volume  of  the  human  stream  sweep- 
ing thitherward. "**  And  finally,  perfection  "is  a  harmo- 
nious expansion  of  all  the  powers  which  make  beauty  and 
worth  in  human  nature,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  de- 
velopment of  any  one  power  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. '  ''^ 

This  statement  of  Arnold's  position  brings  out  clearly 
both  the  agreement  between  him  and  Emerson,  and  the  dif- 
ference. Both  seek  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual ;  but  unlike  Emerson,  Arnold  sees  clearly 
that  the  plant  of  perfection  cannot  be  grown  in  vacuo,  but 
only  in  the  soil  of  human  society,  with  the  help  of  its  brac- 
ing and  corrective  contact ; — that  indeed  it  is  not  a  plant  at 
all,  but  a  harvest  waving  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  earth. 
The  life  which  quickens  and  guides  its  growth  both  call  by 
the  same  name,  Reason,  and  each  adds  his  own  illustrative 
synonyms :  ' '  Reason  and  the  soul  which  inspires  all  men, ' ' 
says  Emerson.  "Reason  and  the  will  of  God,"  says  Arnold. 
But  they  are  not  quite  the  same  thing.  Emerson's  Reason  is 
intuitive,  transcendent — a  direct  vision  of  ultimate  truth. 
For  Arnold,  as  for  Tennyson,  the  "will  of  God"  is  none 
other  than  "the  increasing  purpose"  which  "through  the 
ages  runs, ' '  known  to  us  only  as  we  watch  its  unfolding.  Of 
anything  claiming  to  be  "the  will  of  God"  we  can  be  sure 
only  by  seeing  how  it  coincides  with  the  observed  curve  of 
human  progress.  Arnold,  in  fact,  only  reiterates  and  en- 
forces the  caution  uttered  long  ago  by  St.  John :  ' '  Beloved, 
believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God,  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world. ' '  For  any  such  caution  we  look  in  vain  in  Emerson 's 
writing.  Was  it  because  his  own  serene  intelligence  and  his 
veil-ordered  instincts  seemed  to  call  for  little  such  correc- 
ion ;  or  was  his  championship  of  liberty  so  absorbing  that 
^^ithout  thought  of  results  he  would  sweep  away  every  ele- 
nent  of  control  and  authority  ?  I  cannot  say.  Lastly,  both 
nen  stood  aloof  from  participation  in  any  scheme  of  practi- 


Ibid.,  p.  11. 
Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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cal  reform,  and  upon  much  the  same  stated  trrounds.  namely, 
that  all  real  reform  is  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  circa  instance, 
and  that  the  spiritual  aim  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  hurly-burly 
and  strife  of  practical  reform.  But  behind  this  common 
reason  there  seems  to  be  in  the  one  case  a  distinct  lack  of 
interest  in  action  itself  as  unimportant,  while  in  the  other 
interest  in  action  is  plainly  so  i^'reat  and  so  objective  that 
the  thinker  detaches  himself  from  action  that  he  may  the 
more  surely  follow  its  course  and  judf,'e  it«  outcome. 

A  summary  of  these  separate  teaehin«:s  mi^ht  run  some- 
what as  follows : — 

"Man  is  spirit,"  says  Carlyle,  "and  destined  to  be  par- 
taker of  the  fullness  of  God.  That  this  end  may  be  achieved, 
God's  help  is  ^'iven  the  race  in  the  shape  of  inspired  leader- 
ship, with  the  accompanying  discipline  of  reverence,  obe- 
dience, and  work."  "God's  help  is  piven,"  says  Emerson, 
"throuprh  direct  illumination  of  the  individual  spirit,  with 
the  discipline  of  thouu'ht.  freedom,  and  self-reliance." 
"The  leadership  vouchsafed  to  society,"  says  Raskin,  "is 
not  merely  occasional,  autocratic,  and  spectacular,  but  con- 
stant, reciprocal,  and  educative  for  all.  The  obedience  re- 
quired is  not  blind  submission  to  force,  but  a  lovinjj  out- 
reach toward  excellence.  Nor  is  work  a  barren  exaction  of 
effort  that  we  may  exist,  but  it  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  may  lay  hold  of  the  joy  destined  for  us  in  each  other,  and 
in  Nature,  and  in  thouo^ht.  'Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.'  "  "God  speaks,  no  doubt,"  says  Arnold,  "to  our 
secret  soul ;  but  we  miLst  make  sure  that  it  is  His  voice  we 
hear,  and  not  some  echo  out  of  our  own  dreams  and  vain 
imaginings.  Our  private  impression,  therefore,  must  be 
tested  and  corrected  by  His  word  as  it  is  writ  large  and  un- 
mistakable on  the  pages  of  human  history,  and  in  the  lines 
of  human  thought.  And  only  by  a  progress  which  enlarges 
all  sides  of  our  nature,  and  carries  with  it  all  members  of 
our  race,  shall  we  ever  come  unto  a  perfect  manhood,  'unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  God.'  " 
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THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY-CROCKER  ECLIPSE 
EXPEDITIONS  OF  1905. 


W.  W.  Campbell. 


There  is  probably  no  phenomenon  of  Nature  more  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  than  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Every 
such  event  is  of  widespread  human  interest.  Even  the  un- 
civilized tribes  of  the  earth  realize,  crudely,  the  force  of  the 
scientific  fact  that  the  sun  is  the  origin  of  light,  heat,  and 
other  forms  of  energy  which  make  life  on  this  planet  pos- 
sible, and  they  grow  anxious  when  the  moon  cuts  off  its 
friendly  rays. 

The  absorbing  interest  taken  in  eclipses  by  astronomers 
is  on  a  broader  basis.  Our  sun  is  one  of  the  ordinary  stars. 
In  size  it  is  perhaps  only  an  average  star.  It  is  the  only 
star  near  enough  to  us  to  show  a  disk.  All  others  are  as 
mathematical  points,  even  when  our  greatest  telescopes  mag- 
nify them  3,000-fold.  The  point-image  of  a  distant  star  in- 
cludes all  its  details,  and  it  must  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
whereas  the  sun  can  be  studied  in  considerable  geometrical 
detail.  Our  sun  is  likewise  the  only  star  bright  enough  to 
supply  metrical  standards  demanded  in  the  study  of  other 
stars.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  physical  knowledge 
of  the  stars  would  to-day  be  practically  a  blank  if  we  had 
been  unable  to  approach  them  through  the  study  of  our  sun. 
If  we  would  understand  the  other  stars,  we  must  first  make 
a  complete  study  of  our  own.    Some  of  the  most  interesting 
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portions  of  the  sun  are  invisible,  except  at  times  of  solar 
eclipse.  Our  knowledu'e  of  the  sun  will  be  incomplete  until 
these  portions  are  thorouirhly  understood;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  eclipse  expeditions  are  despatched,  at  threat  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money,  to  occupy  stations  within  the  nar- 
row shadow  belts. 

The  induence  of  eclipse  observations  upon  solar  and  as- 
trophysical  research  has  been  most  remarkablf.  The  revers- 
ing layer,  the  chromosphere,  the  prominences  and  the  corona 
were  in  fact  discovered  at  eclipses.  Many  of  our  present 
every-day  methods  of  studyini:  them  are  also  eclipse  [)ro- 
ducts.  The  richness  of  eclipse  results,  eonsiderinu'  the  short 
intervals  available  for  observation,  is  uniipie  in  science.  To 
realize  this,  we  need  only  to  recall  that  the  <lurations  of  ob- 
sei-vable  total  eclipses,  clear  and  cloudy,  have  amounted  alto- 
gether to  about  one  hour  since  the  spectnwcope  was  first 
applied  to  the  problem,  and  about  half  an  hour  sinee  photo- 
graphic methods  have  prevailed. 

The  total  eclipse  of  August  M),  1905,  wius  looked  forward 
to  with  unusual  interest.  Its  duration, — three  and  three- 
fourths  minutes  as  a  maximum, — its  occurrence  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  weather  conditions  are  the  most  prom- 
ising, and  the  ease  of  access  to  widely  separated  observing 
stations  on  three  continents,  formed  a  favorable  combina- 
tion that  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  eclipse  would  occur  in 
Spain  an  hour  and  a  half  later  than  in  Labrador;  and  in 
Egypt  an  hour  later  than  in  Spain.  Here  were  offered  just 
the  opportunities  desired  to  determine  the  existence  and 
perhaps  the  character  of  motions  within  the  coronal  struc- 
ture, and  to  search  for  possible  intramercurial  planets.  To 
take  suitable  advantage  of  these  rare  opportunities  required 
that  well-equipped  expeditions,  working  in  harmony  and 
cooperation,  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  three  countries 
mentioned.  The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  in  July,  1904,  who  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  scientific  importance  of  the  event;  and  he  at 
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once  made  provision  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  three 
large  expeditions,  as  planned.^  Preparation  of  the  appa- 
ratus commenced  at  once  and  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  June,  1905, 

With  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  the  Director  organized  and  de- 
spatched expeditions,  as  follows:  To  Labrador,  in  charge 
of  Acting  Astronomer  Heber  D.  Curtis ;  to  Spain,  in  charge 
of  Director  Campbell,  with  Astronomer  Perrine  as  asso- 
ciate ;  and  to  Egypt,  in  charge  of  Astronomer  Hussey.  The 
instruments  and  supplies  for  all  the  expeditions  were  packed 
on  the  first  three  days  in  June,  for  shipment  by  freight 
wagon  down  the  mountain,  and  thence  by  railway  to  Gal- 
veston, and  Gulf  steamer  to  New  York. 

The  choice  of  the  observing  station  in  Labrador  was 
made  in  favor  of  Cartwright,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Newfoundland.  This  post  is  located  on  a  land- 
locked arm  of  Sandwich  Bay,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
open  sea.  Cartwright  consists  of  but  a  few  houses  and  huts, 
aside  from  the  storehouses  and  other  buildings  of  the  com- 
pany. It  has  a  permanent  population  of  about  sixteen,  a 
number  which  is  swelled  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  summer,  when 
the  ''liveyeres"  come  down  from  their  winter  quarters  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  to  engage  in  salmon  fishing. 

Dr.  Joel  Stebbins,  formerly  Fellow  in  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory and  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  volunteered  to  act  as  Dr.  Curtis 's  chief 
assistant  on  the  Labrador  expediton.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins  sailed  from  New  York  on  July  8, 
via  the  Red  Cross  Line  steamer  ' '  Rosalind, ' '  for  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland.  "The  only  method  of  reaching  Labrador 
is  by  the  little  mail  steamer  "Virginia  Lake,"  of  the  Reid- 

^  Mr.  Crocker 's  generosity  in  sending  eclipse  expeditions  from  the 
Lick  Observatory,  University  of  California,  to  Georgia  in  1900,  to 
Sumatra  in  1901,  and  to  Labrador,  Spain,  and  Egypt  in  1905,  is  recog- 
nized wherever  astronomical  literature  travels. 
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Newfoundland  Company,  which  sails  ever>'  two  weeks  or 
so,  in  the  summer  months,  from  St.  Johns.  It  was  found 
on  reaching,'  Halifax  that  the  somewhat  elastic  schedule  of 
this  steamer  had  been  chanj;ed  so  as  to  leave  St.  Johns  on 
the  13th  of  July,  instead  of  on  the  20th.  as  we  had  expected. 
This  was  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  "Hosaiind."  so  it 
was  necessarj'  to  make  a  ver>'  hurried  transfer  of  frei^'ht  at 
St.  Johns,  and  to  fore«;o,  to  the  threat  rej:ret  of  the  party, 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with  Sir  William  MacGre^for,  Gov- 
ernor of  Newfoundland,  who  had  invited  the  four  members 
of  the  expedition  to  be  his  jniests  at  Government  House 
durinf,'  their  stay  in  St.  Johns. 

"The  trip  northward  to  Cartwrijjht  occupied  five  days, 
and  w;us  full  of  novel  experiences.  Literally  hundreds  of 
iceberfrs  were  pa.ssed,  and  considerable  tloatinj?  pan-ice  as 
well  now  still  lay  in  many  of  the  allies  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  amount  of  ice  brought  down  by  the  Arctic 
current  this  sununer  was  declared  by  those  of  long  expe- 
rience on  the  coast  to  be  unprecedented,  and  mu.st  be  taken 
into  account  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  unusiial  quantity  <>f 
bad  weather  which  the  sununer  afforded. 

"Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  start  in 
procuring  labor.  The  expedition  reached  Cartwright  at  the 
middle  of  the  salmon  run.  This  is  the  chief  means  of  sup- 
port for  these  fishermen,  and  most  of  them  earn  enough  in 
the  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  run  to  support  them  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  $120  to  $150  being  quite  fair  annual 
wages,  on  the  Labrador  standard.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  fii-st  week  or  two  to  have  hired  men  for  $25 
per  day,  as  not  infrequently  more  than  this  might  be  made 
on  a  favorable  day  of  the  run. 

"A  difficulty  of  quite  another  .sort  was  found  in  the  justly 
famous  Labrador  flies  and  mosquitoes.  "We  had  read  much 
in  advance  about  these  pests,  and  the  reception  they  gave  us 
was  fully  as  vigorous  as  we  had  anticipated.  The  little 
black  flies  delight  to  crawl  under  the  clothing  and  bite  out 
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a  small  chunk.  The  "stout,"  or  "bulldog,"  is  the  size  of  a 
large  horse-fly,  and  stops  at  nothing  when  hungry.  The 
mosquitoes  are  most  voracious  and  in  numbers  uncountable. 
We  spent  some  time  in  experimenting  with  various  fly  oint- 
ments, most  disagreeable  to  use  and  at  best  but  temporary 
in  the  relief  afforded,  and  finally  managed  to  work  in  com- 
fort out  of  doors  only  by  the  use  of  leather  gloves,  wristlets, 
and  rather  elaborate  head-nets  of  fine  mesh,  fastened  to 
wide  straw  hats  and  tied  tightly  about  the  neck  or  shoulders. 
With  these  precautions  we  found  it  possible  to  work  in  com- 
parative comfort  in  the  midst  of  these  buzzing  swarms  of 
insect  pests.  Work  in  the  open  was  otherwise  impossible. 
It  was  with  considerable  elation  that  we  proved  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  sextant  observations  through  the  head-net, 
' '  The  work  of  installing  the  instruments  was  accomplished, 
with  time  to  spare,  in  spite  of  the  very  heavy  run  of  bad 
weather.  The  larger  buildings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany are  arranged  to  catch  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs, 
and  so  wet  was  the  summer  that  Mr.  Swafield,  the  Hudson 's 
Bay  Company's  factor,  stated  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  eight  years  that  he  had  not  had  to  import  water  from  a 
creek,  some  distance  from  the  post,  across  the  bay.  All  the 
water  used  at  our  camp  after  the  first  two  weeks  had  to  be 
imported  in  this  fashion  by  boat.  It  was  early  realized  that 
the  chances  of  a  successful  eclipse  were  very  much  poorer 
than  had  been  anticipated,  due  to  the  unusual  amount  of 
bad  weather,  caused  doubtless  by  the  great  quantity  of  ice 
coming  down  from  the  north.  "- 

It  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  eclipse  plans  that  the 
three  expeditions  should  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  solve  two 
problems : — 

First — To  observe  changes  in  the  details  of  coronal 
structure  during  the  interval  of  two  and  one-half  hours  be- 
tween the  times  of  eclipse  in  Labrador  and  Egj^pt,  and  if 

^  Quoted  paragraphs  are  from  Dr.  Curtis 's  report  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, in  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  No. 
105. 
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possible  to  determine  the  nature  of  siu-h  chanfjeH.  For  this 
purpose  each  expedition  was  equipped  with  a  large  [)hoto- 
graphic  telescope,  aperture  5  inches,  and  ftx-al  len^rth  about 
40  feet,  for  recordiiii;  the  solar  corona.  It  was  hoped  that 
a  minute  comparison  of  the  photographs  obtained  at  the 
different  stations  with  these  instruments  would  supply  the 
data  required. 

Second  —  To  discover  any  existing  intramercurial 
planets. 

It  is  well  known  that  matht*matical  theory,  based  upon 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  has  not  yet  fully  aecounted 
for  the  motion  of  Mercury.  The  perihelion  of  its  orbit 
moves  forward  at  least  40  seconds  in  a  century  nutre  than 
theory  calls  for.  The  most  plausibb*  way  of  accounting  for 
this  progression  has  been  the  sui)position  that  an  undiscov- 
ered planet,  or  a  gr(»up  of  small  planets,  exists  within  the 
orbit  of  Mercury.  The  s«'arch  for  sueh  objects  has  been  a 
well-defined  eclipse  i)roblt*m  :  the  sunlit  sky  i)r»*vents  ctTec- 
tive  search  by  every-day  methods.  ()bservati«)ns  by  Per- 
rine  at  the  eclipse  of  190l  in  Sunuitra  had  gon»*  far  to  show 
that  the  discrepancies  must  seek  another  explaruition,  but 
some  doubt  s-till  existed,  and  the  eclipse  of  1905  promised  to 
be  an  ideal  one  for  settling  the  (|uestion.  Each  ex{)edition 
was  provided  with  four  cameras,  apertun's  3  inches  and 
focal  length  11  feet  4  inches,  for  securing  the  necessary  ob- 
servations. These  cameras  were  set  up  at  Mount  Hamilton 
in  ^lay,  both  to  test  them  and  to  secure  photographs  of  the 
stellar  region  which  the  eclipsed  sun  would  occupy  on  Aug- 
ust 30.  It  was  planned  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  .same 
region  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  at  each  of  the  stations.  If 
small  intramercurial  planets  exist,  they  should  show  as  star- 
like images  on  the  eclipse  plates,  but  not  on  the  May  plates 
secured  at  ]Mount  Hamilton.  Both  sets  of  plates  were  made 
in  duplicate,  to  eliminate  purely  photographic  defects  in 
the  films. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Lick  Observatorj'  to  despatch  a 
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greater  number  of  instruments  on  such  occasions  than  the 
Mount  Hamilton  members  of  the 'parties  can  themselves 
utilize  during  the  eclipse,  trusting  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  volunteers  will  be  available  to  complete  the  corps  of 
observers.  Dr.  Curtis  was  extremely  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect. Two  days  before  the  eclipse  there  came  to  the  sta- 
tion, by  previous  arrangement,  the  Government  yacht 
"Fiona,"  bringing  his  Excellency  Sir  William  MacGregor, 
C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Newfoundland;  Captain  C.  H. 
Elgee,  F.R.G.S. ;  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  C.M.G. ;  Professor  E.  R. 
Marie,  F.C.S.,  St.  Johns;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Harvey,  St.  Johns; 
the  yacht  "  Strathcona, "  having  on  board  Dr.  "Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell,  practical  missionary,  and  head  of  the  Labrador 
Deep  Sea  Mission ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Cleminson,  Mr.  A.  R.  House, 
and  others;  and  the  British  cruiser  H.M.S.  "Scylla,"  with 
Commodore  Sir  Alfred  Paget,  R.N.,  K.C.B. ;  Lieutenant 
Reinold,  R.N.,  and  Sub-Lieutenant  Viney,  R.N. ;  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  Reed,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
Princeton  LTniversity,  aLso  arrived  in  good  time.  These  gen- 
tlemen, in  addition  to  Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Swafield,  were 
thoroughly  trained  by  Dr.  Curtis  to  the  observational  duties 
of  the  programme.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are 
men  of  extensive  scientific  training;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  so  far  as  their  parts  were  concerned,  the  programme 
would  have  been  completely  successful.  The  Governor  is  a 
geodesist  of  extensive  experience.  Early  in  August  he  vis- 
ited the  station  and  determined  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

"The  Sunday  and  Monday  preceding  the  eclipse  were 
the  best  days  we  had  on  the  Labrador ;  the  seeing  was  par- 
ticularly good.  Tuesday,  the  29th,  however,  opened  with 
the  worst  gale  of  the  season;  the  wind  was  so  high  that 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  tower  of  the  40-foot 
camera.  Rain  fell  nearly  all  the  night  of  the  29th,  but  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  wind 
shifting  from  north  to  west,  and  affording  a  fleeting  view 
of  the  crescent  sun  about  half  an  hour  before  totality.    But 
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at  the  time  of  the  total  eclipse  the  densest  of  clouds  covered 
the  sun,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  eclipse  could  be  seen. 
•  *  *  At  Northwest  River,  one  hundred  miles  inland, 
where  the  Enjxlish  and  Canadian  parties  were  located,  it 
was  raininj?  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  So,  aside  from  the 
majjrnetic  results  secured  at  the  stations  established  by  the 
Carnecrie  Institution,  the  scientific  results  from  Ijibrailor 
were  nil." 

The  path  of  totality,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  wide,  crossed  Northern  Spain  in  a  northwest-southeast 
direction.  The  cities  of  Ovideo,  Buru'os.  Soria,  and  Daroca 
are  a  few  miles  north  of  the  center  line  of  the  path.  The 
best  promise  for  a  larjje  number  of  clear  days,  small  rain- 
fall, low  humidity,  and  small  diuriuil  ranjje  of  temperature 
seemed  to  be  afforded  by  the  rejjion  south  and  southwest  of 
Zarajroza.  Burgos,  with  slightly  poorer  weather  conditions, 
as  shown  by  the  records,  was  to  be  the  destination  of  numer- 
ous expeditions,  as  well  as  the  objective  point  of  the  tourists, 
— good  and  sufficient  rea.sons  for  our  avoiding  it.  A  consid- 
eration of  all  the  conditions,  several  months  before  leaving 
Mount  Hamilton,  led  to  the  decision  that  the  expedition 
should  locate  .somewhere  in  the  Almazan-Ateca-Daroca  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrine,  and  Vol- 
unteer Observer  Thomas  p].  McKinney,  Profes.sor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  July  6,  per  White  Star  steamer  "Ro- 
manic," bound  for  Gibraltar.  Naples,  and  Genoa.  The 
freight  for  the  Spanish  and  Egj'ptian  expeditions  was  on 
the  same  ship.  The  pas.sage  was  an  especially  favorable 
one.  as  there  was  neither  wind  nor  wave  until  the  day  be- 
fore reaching  Gibraltar.  Nevertheless,  the  steamer's  sched- 
ule was  not  maintained.  The  arrival  at  Gibraltar  was  a  day 
late,  which  caused  only  minor  inconveniences;  but  the  delay 
in  reaching  Genoa  was  more  serious  in  its  consequences. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  disembarked  at  Gibraltar  and 
journeyed  overland  to  make  the  necessary  official  arrange- 
ments at  Madrid,  to  select  and  prepare  the  site  for  the 
observing  station,  and  to  provide  living  accommodations. 
They  stopped  a  day  at  Granada  to  see  the  Alhambra  and 
other  historical  and  architectural  features  of  this  most  in- 
teresting city,  but,  with  eclipse  duties  ahead,  they  were  in 
no  mood  for  sight-seeing.  The  other  members  of  the  expe- 
dition continued  on  the  same  ship,  first  to  Naples,  where 
Professor  Hussey  received  in  person  the  Egyptian  freight, 
and  thence  to  Genoa,  where  transfer  to  a  steamer  sailing 
direct  to  Barcelona  was  to  be  made.  Unfortunately  the 
belated  arrival  at  Genoa  vitiated  the  arrangements  kindly 
made  by  the  American  Consul  for  a  quick  transfer  to  the 
Barcelona  steamer,  for  which  there  should  have  been  abun- 
dant time.  This  failure  to  make  connections  involved  a 
delay  of  one  week  at  Genoa,  a  loss  that  could  ill  be  afforded 
at  the  observing  station.  Passage  was  secured  from  Genoa 
on  July  27,  and  Barcelona  was  reached  on  July  29. 

The  main  line  of  railway  from  Madrid  to  Zaragoza 
crossed  the  central  line  of  the  shadow-belt  at  the  village  of 
Alhama,  in  Aragon.  This  place  is  justly  famous  for  its 
wonderful  springs  of  warm  water.  Its  baths  were  known  to 
and  patronized  by  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  The  weather  indications  seemed  to  be  as  prom- 
ising at  Alhama  as  anywhere  along  the  line ;  no  other  expe- 
dition was  planning  to  locate  in  Alhama ;  it  was  the  point 
of  easiest  access  for  the  imported  instruments  and  for  daily 
supplies,  as  well  as  for  the  assistants  who  were  to  come  from 
Madrid,  Zaragoza,  and  Northern  Europe ;  and  there  was  a 
hotel  with  which  arrangements  for  accommodations  could 
be  made.  The  latter  point  was  of  considerable  importance, 
as  there  were  to  be  twenty-four  members  of  the  expedition 
during  eclipse  week ;  and  while  food  supplies  in  abundance 
had  been  taken  from  New  York,  in  case  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  our  own  camp,  we  were  soon  convinced  that  this 
should  be  avoided  at  almost  any  cost. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  reached  Alhaina  on  July  21. 
After  careful  search  of  the  .surrouudinj;  country,  a  satis- 
factory location  was  found  near  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  villagre,  on  a  small  hill  risint;  about  GO  feet  above  the 
valley.  Some  forty  years  at;o  a  palacio  real  had  been  built, 
an  artificial  lake  constnicted,  and  the  surroundinir  yrrounds 
improved  to  supply  accommodations  for  the  Kinj:,  who  was 
coming  to  take  the  baths.  The  hill  referreil  to  is  in  the 
palace  trrounds.  It  is  fairly  well  covered  with  pin**  tribes, 
especially  on  the  slopes  lying  below  the  lines  of  sight  of  the 
instruments  at  the  time  of  the  edips*'.  It  is  ea.sy  of  aceeM 
and,  ecjually  imp(jrtant,  easily  closed  to  iiupiisitive  visitors. 
It  was  therefore  definitely  decided,  on  .hdy  'J4,  to  locate 
here.  A  half  dozen  large  nM>ms  in  a  thick-walled  nui.sonry 
house,  perfectly  adapted  to  mechanical  and  photographic 
work,  were  found  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  During  the  fol- 
lowing nine  days,  while  waiting  for  the  otht-r  members  of 
the  expedition  to  arrive  with  the  instrumentH,  laborers  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  road  to  the  summit,  making  the 
excavations,  con.structing  the  brick  piers,  and  providing  for 
the  water  and  other  supplies. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  the  a.s.sem- 
bling,  mounting,  adjusting,  and  testing  of  the  instruments 
proceeded  rapidly  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  on  Augu.st 
3.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Kinney  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Dugan.  formerly  Assistant  in  the 
Heidelberg  Observatory,  and  now  of  Princeton  University, 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  work,  from  unpacking  to 
repacking.  Professors  Svante  Arrhenius  and  Oustav  Kobb. 
of  Stockholm  University,  were  with  us  for  ten  days  follow- 
ing August  20.  Mr.  C.  M.  Olmsted,  an  American  student 
in  Bonn  University,  was  with  us  from  August  25  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Jr..  of  Haverford 
College,  from  August  27  to  September  3.  To  these  six  gen- 
tlemen the  expedition  is  under  special  obligations.  Even 
with  their  skillful  assistance  the  work  of  preparation  was 
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exceedingly  strenuous.  We  were  able  to  obtain  excellent 
unskilled  laborers,  but  we  found  it  expedient  to  be  our  own 
carpenters  and  machinists. 

During  the  period  August  2  to  August  29  the  weather 
conditions  were  excellent  for  erecting  and  testing  the  appa- 
ratus. There  were  sprinkles  or  slight  showers  on  August  4, 
10,  23,  and  25,  which  caused  no  damage  and  little  incon- 
venience. Nearly  all  the  nights  and  forenoons  w^ere  clear, 
the  majority  of  the  afternoons  were  clear,  but  there  was 
a  marked  tendency  for  thin  clouds  to  form  in  the  early 
afternoon.  On  many  days  the  sky  was  beautifully  blue  and 
markedly  free  from  glare  around  the  sun.  The  Milky  Way 
frequently  shone  as  we  have  seldom  seen  it  except  on  Mount 
Hamilton. 

The  other  volunteer  assistants  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  observations  arrived  at  Alhama  on  August  27  and  in 
the  morning  of  August  28.  They  were:  Professor  Dr.  J. 
Hartmann,  Astrophysical  Observatory,  Potsdam;  Dr.  D. 
Ernesto  Greve,  National  Observatory,  Santiago,  Chile;  Dr. 
Viggo  Stroyberg,  formerly  in  the  Observatory,  Copenhagen ; 
Sr.  D.  Arturo  Cuyas,  Madrid ;  Professor  Jose  Casares,  Cen- 
tral University,  Madrid;  Professor  Hilarion  Gimeno,  Uni- 
versity of  Zaragoza ;  Professor  Antonio  Rocasolano,  Univer- 
sity of  Zaragoza;  Professor  Felipe  Lavilla,  University  of 
Valencia;  Lieutenant  Manuel  Hernandez,  Geodetic  Survey, 
Madrid;  Sr.  D.  Esteban  Terradas,  University  of  Madrid; 
Sr.  D.  Enrique  Ibaiiez,  Secretario  de  Municipalidad,  Al- 
bania ;  Sr.  D.  Felipe  Herreros,  Telegrafico,  Alhama ;  Ser- 
geant Esteban  Barbajosa,  Guardia  Civil  de  Espagna;  Sr. 
Juan  Blasco,  Guardia  Civil  de  Espagna. 

The  remaining  days  were  devoted  to  training  the  tw^enty- 
four  observers  to  their  duties  at  the  instruments,  to  testing 
the  final  adjustments,  to  preparing  the  photographic  plates 
and  their  holders,  and  to  arranging  the  multitude  of  details 
which  affect  success. 
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Threatening:  weather  conditions  arose  on  the  eveuinj;  of 
the  28th.  From  early  morning  of  the  29th  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  wind  blew  a  veritable  ii^alv,  and  the  sky  was 
thickly  clouded.  Aithoutrh  the  ^'round  at  the  station  was 
thoroughly  sprinkled,  the  wind  broutrht  clouds  of  dust  from 
a  distance.  The  rehearsals  of  pro^'ramme  were  made  very 
difficult,  and  the  situation  was  di.scourat;ini:.  However,  the 
wind  cea.sed  and  the  skv  cleared  in  tlie  earlv  evt'tiint;. 

The  ni},'ht  of  the  2yth  and  the  forentMjn  of  th»'  MHh  w»Te 
as  perfect  as  any  during'  our  stay  in  Alhama.  About  noon 
of  the  30th  clouds  be^an  to  form  here  and  there;  by  12:30 
they  were  numerous,  especially  in  the  northwest;  and  be- 
fore 1 :00  a  sheet  of  liirht  nuickerel  clouds  was  streamini; 
southeasterly  across  the  sun.  Durinj;  totality, — from  111 
to  1 :15,  Greenwich  mean  time, — thr  principal  pn>njinence« 
and  the  jreneral  features  of  the  corona  were  visible  through 
the  thin  clouds.  The  chiuds  probably  permitted  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  photo;,'raphic  rays  to  pass.  The  lower 
atmosphere  was  perfectly  calm:  not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stii-i-iuLT. 

All  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  oljservers  were 
in  their  places,  several  minutes  before  totality  bej,'an. 
Two  of  the  spectroKrai)hic  exposures  were  to  be^in  12 
seconds  before  the  time  of  total  eclipse.  Totality  beiran 
about  17  seconds  earlier  than  the  computed  time,  on  which 
account  the  affected  spectroscopic  exposures  were  neces- 
sarily omitted  ;  but  the  sixty-four  exposures  after  the  bej^nn- 
ning:  of  totality  were  secured  as  planned. 

Totality  becran  17  seconds  earlier  and  ended  23  seconds 
earlier  than  the  predicted  times.  The  middle  of  the  eclipse 
thus  occurred  20  seconds  earlier  than  expected.  The  moon 
was  east  of  its  predicted  position  by  a  jireater  amount  than 
astronomers  would  have  been  willin<?  to  admit  as  pcxssible. 

This  was  a  "dark"  eclipse,  notwithstanding  the  lisht 
diffused  by  the  clouds.  It  was  very  much  darj/er  than  those 
of  India,  1898,  and  Georgia,  1900,  and  darker  than  that  of 
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1901,  in  Sumatra.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  at  the  two  sta- 
tions in  1901  and  1905  was  not  very  different.  At  the  for- 
mer eclipse  Dr.  Perrine  could  read  the  figures  in  a  table  of 
logarithms  easily,  while  at  the  latter  he  had  to  look  closely 
to  distinguish  them. 

Much  had  been  tried  for  at  this  eclipse,  and  the  presence 
of  thin  clouds  was  a  severe  discouragement.  A  cloud  of  any 
kind  over  the  sun  at  an  eclipse  looks  pretty  thick  to  those 
who  have  been  preparing  for  fourteen  months  to  observe 
the  event !  Nevertheless,  considerable  confidence  was  felt 
that  sufficient  light  had  penetrated  them  to  give  useful  re- 
sults with  most  and  perhaps  all  of  the  eighteen  instruments. 
The  negatives  were  developed  at  the  station  on  the  four 
days  and  nights  following  the  eclipse,  simultaneously  with 
the  dissecting  and  packing  of  the  instruments.  It  was 
found  that  the  clouds  had  exerted  no  bad  effects  upon  their 
quality :  the  obscuration  had  simply  reduced  the  effective 
intensity  to  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  full  amount,  with- 
out spoiling  the  definition.  The  coronal  photographs  were 
most  excellent, — the  "seeing"  had  been  good;  nearly  all 
the  spectrograms  were  of  splendid  quality;  but  the  intra- 
mercurial  plates  and  those  spectrograms  which  demanded 
all  the  light  from  an  unclouded  sky  were  only  partially 
successful. 

Aside  from  the  auxiliary  apparatus  used  in  adjusting 
and  testing  the  main  instruments  and  in  determining  the 
time,  latitude  and  longitude,  the  eighteen  instruments  for 
eclipse  observation  were  as  follows : — 

1. — A  40-foot  camera,  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  in- 
ner corona  on  a  large  scale  for  comparison  with  similar  ones 
to  be  obtained  in  Labrador  and  Egypt.  The  ten  negatives 
are  of  great  excellence.  The  longer  coronal  streamers  are 
recorded  out  to  about  one  solar  diameter  from  the  sun's 
edge.  The  details  of  the  great  prominence  on  the  eastern 
limb,  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  prominences,  of  the  coronal 
arches  over  the  prominences,  and  of  the  coronal  structure 
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are  of  gveht  interest.  The  streamers  were,  in  general,  of 
substantially  equal  lenj^^ths  at  all  points  of  the  solar  limb. 
Those  of  more  than  averajje  lentrths  seem  not  to  be  specially 
related  to  the  {jreat  streamers  visible  at  times  of  sun-spot 
minima. 

Eclipse  observation  in  the  present  ^'cneration  has  »-.stab- 
lished  that  the  form  of  the  corona  is  related  to  the  sp<itted- 
ne.ss  of  the  sun.  At  times  of  sun-spot  maxima,  the  ^'cncral 
outline  of  the  corona  is  approximately  circular;  whereas,  at 
sun-spot  minima  the  polar  coronal  rays  are  short  and  faint, 
and  the  rays  in  the  sun-spot  reprions  are  unusually  lon^r. 
The  corona  of  190")  was  of  the  circular,  or  "maximum" 
type. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  Ls  no  method  knt)wn  to  prin- 
ters for  reproducin«:  astronomical  photo^jraphs  of  this  kiiul 
satisfactorily:  the  delicate  details  of  coronal  structure  are 
wholly  lost  in  the  mechanical  i>n)C«'SSfs  It  is  therefore  not 
practicable  to  publish  any  of  the  [jhotoj^'iaphs  here. 

2,  3. — Two  smaller  photot,'raphic  telescopes  of  projior- 
tions  suitable  for  recording'  the  details  of  structure  for  the 
middle  and  outer  corona.  Seven  ne'jatives  were  secured 
with  each  instrument,  with  exposures  of  various  lenjrths. 
The  Ioniser  exposures  recorded  some  of  the  con)nal  stream- 
el's  out  to  a  distance  of  about  two  solar  diameters  from  the 
limb  of  the  sun.  'I'hese  photo>,'raphs  likewise  were  not  in- 
jured by  the  clouds,  and  they  will  be  very  valuable  in  a 
study  of  the  middle  and  outer  coronal  forms. 

4,  5,  6,  7. — Four  intramercurial  cameras  similar  to  those 
used  in  Labrador  and  E«r>'pt.  The  re^non  of  the  sky  photo- 
graphed comprised  an  area  29  decrees  Ion?  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun's  equator,  by  9.^  deforces  wide.  The  proj^ramme 
was  carried  through  exactly  as  planned,  but  it  is  feared 
that,  on  account  of  the  clouds,  the  photof,'raphs  will  add  but 
little  to  the  results  obtained  at  the  Sumatra  eclipse  of  1901. 

8,  9,  10. — Three  objective-prism  spectroorraphs,  for  re- 
cording the  rapidly  changing  spectrum  of  the  sun's  edge  at 
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the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  of  totality,  and  the  spec- 
trum of  the  inner  corona  during  totality.  The  ultra-violet 
spectra,  for  which  a  special  effort  had  been  made,  were  only 
partially  successful,  as  this  light  was  almost  entirely  cut  off 
by  the  clouds ;  but  the  photographs  in  the  green,  blue,  and 
violet  regions  were  excellent.  They  recorded  many  hun- 
dreds of  dark  lines  changing  into  bright  ones,  and  vice 
versa,  each  one  of  which  bears  upon  the  questions  connected 
with  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  sun 's  atmosphere. 

11,  12. — Two  spectrographs  for  determining  the  form 
and  position  of  the  very  strong  green  coronal  line.  The 
images  on  the  photographic  plates  are  very  faint,  as  all  the 
light  from  an  unobstructed  sky  was  needed. 

13. — A  spectrograph  for  recording  the  general  spectrum 
of  the  corona.  The  spectral  image  is  strong  on  the  plate.  It 
seems  to  show  that  the  inner  corona  is  shining  principally 
by  its  own  light,  whereas  the  outer  corona  is  mostly  reflected 
sunlight.  However,  the  clouds  diffused  the  light  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  results  are  difficult  to  interpret  on 
that  account. 

14,  15,  16,  17. — A  camera  of  50  inches  focal  length  re- 
ceiving its  light  directly  from  the  corona ;  two  similar  cam- 
eras receiving  light  from  (unsilvered  polarizing)  plane  mir- 
rors; and  a  camera  of  21  inches  focal  length  receiving  its 
light  through  a  double-image  prism.  Their  purpose  was  to 
study  the  polarized  light  of  the  corona,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine therefrom  the  nature  of  the  corona.  The  photographs 
recorded  strong  polarization  effects. 

18.— A  photometric  camera,  for  determining  the  bright- 
ness of  the  corona,  in  terms  of  the  brightness  of  the  full 
moon. 

Farewell  visits  to  the  officials  of  Alhama,  the  settling  of 
accounts,  and  the  closing  of  a  voluminous  correspondence 
terminated  our  eclipse  duties  abroad.  Relieved  of  respon- 
sibilities, we  were  psychologically  ready  to  enter  upon  vaca- 
tion journeys.     These  were  entirely  apart  from  the  eclipse 
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expedition,  and  had  for  their  principal  purpose  the  paying 
of  visits  to  many  of  the  astronomers  and  observatories  of 
Europe.  In  common  with  ourselves,  several  Dutch,  English, 
French,  Gemian,  and  Italian  astronomers  who  had  eclipse 
stations  in  various  parts  of  Spain  visited  Madrid  aft»*r  the 
event  was  past,  where  all  attended  a  splendid  baiKjuet  j^iven 
for  them  by  the  municii)ality  of  Madrid,  presided  over  by 
the  Alcalde.  Sr.  D.  Eduardo  Riguera.  Many  attended  a 
bull-fight  as  guests  of  the  city. 

It  was  painful  to  learn  that  the  majority  of  the  expe- 
ditions distributed  along  the  shadow  belt  of  Spain  had 
clouded  skies. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  in  Madrid,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Per- 
rine  traveled  by  way  of  Granada  and  Gibraltar  to  Naples 
for  a  trip  through  Italy,  Switzerland.  Germany.  Holland, 
and  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  went  northward  by 
way  of  El  E.seorial  and  Burgos  to  Switzerland  and  down 
the  Rhine  to  attend  the  Solar  Conference  in  Oxford;  thence 
to  Central  Germany.  St.  Petersburg,  and  Pulkowa,  return- 
ing again  to  England  to  sail  from  Liverpool  on  November  1 
in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrine. 

The  selection  of  an  observing  station  in  Egj'pt  was  a 
simple  matter.  The  shadow  path  crossed  the  Nile  at  Aswan, 
and  no  other  point  was  considered.  It  .seldom  rains  in  this 
region,  and  there  was  a  practical  certainty  that  the  skj' 
would  be  clear  on  eclipse  day. 

Professor  Hussey,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ilussey,  left 
Mount  Hamilton  early  in  June  for  a  short  holiday  season 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Receiving  the  Egj'ptian  consign- 
ment of  instruments  and  supplies  from  Dr.  Perrine  in 
Naples,  they  sailed  on  July  26  for  Alexandria,  arriving 
there  on  July  30. 

They  were  joined  in  Cairo  by  Professor  Robert  H.  West, 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  who  was  to  be 
Professor  Hussev's  chief  assistant. 
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"Three  expeditions — Russian,  British,  and  American — 
were  expected  to  arrive  in  Cairo  during  the  first  week  of 
August,  and  Captain  Lyons,  Director  General  of  the  Survey 
Department,  had  arranged  that  all  should  go  together  by 
the  through  train  of  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  7th,  arriv- 
ing at  Aswan  the  following  afternoon.^     *     *     * 

"Our  journey  was  hot  and  dusty,  of  course,  for  this  was 
Egypt  and  the  month  of  August.  But  we  had  suffered 
worse  in  New  York  from  humid  heat,  and  on  the  Western 
plains  from  alkaline  dust.  However,  our  impressions  here 
were  not  what  they  might  have  been  but  for  Captain 
Lyons 's  thoughtfulness.  He  knew  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
"Soudan  thirst."  Therefore,  we  were  especially  supplied 
with  fruit  and  drink  for  the  last  stages  of  the  desert  from 
Luxor.     *     *     * 

"Directly  in  front  of  Aswan  lies  Elephantine,  the  long 
island  at  the  foot  of  the  First  Cataract,  with  the  Savoy 
Hotel  conspicuous  on  its  north  point.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  by  Captain  Lyons  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
several  expeditions  at  this  hotel,  which  is  usually  closed  at 
this  season. 

('  *  *  *  -^g  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
sites  for  the  eclipse  stations  were  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island  in  the  hotel  grounds.  Permission  was  readily  granted 
us  to  establish  our  stations  within  the  gardens,  and  my 
choice  fell  at  once  upon  a  sandy  strip  of  Nile  bank  adjacent 
to  the  west  wing  of  the  hotel.     *     *     * 

"In  the  midst  of  the  palm  thicket,  adjacent  to  our  sta- 
tion, was  a  thick-walled  mud  house.  At  the  outset  the  hotel 
management  placed  this  at  our  disposal  for  a  workshop.  In 
this  room  and  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  we  unpacked  and 
assembled  the  instruments  in  comparative  comfort,  though 
the  maximum  temperature  day  after  day  during  the  first 


*  Quoted  paragraphs  are  from  Professor  Hussey  's  report  on  the 
expedition,  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific, 
No.  106. 
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weeks  of  our  stay  ran<red  from  108  decrees  to  110  degrees, 
and  even  touched  113  detrrees.  The  coolest  rooms  of  the 
hotel  rarely  fell  below  90  degrees,  and  even  at  bedtime  they 
were  often  above  100  degrees.  The  air  was  so  dry  that  this 
heat  caused  no  lassitude. 

"The  Egyptian  sky  is  impressive  as  a  spectacle,  but,  so 
far  as  my  observations  go,  the  seeing  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  not  of  good  quality.  As  might  be  expected,  the  great 
heated  areas,  with  rapid  radiation,  cause  trembling  images, 
which  in  a  powerful  instrument  would  seriously  interfere 
with  effective  work.  At  no  time,  with  the  photographic 
tests,  was  I  able  to  secure  clear  definition. 

•        ••••••••• 

"Labor  was  cheap  and  abundant  at  Aswan.  While  our 
colleagues  in  the  Labrador  were  finding  it  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  salmon  run,  to  get  a  num  at  any  price,  we 
could  have  had  any  number  at  25  cents  a  day.     •     •     • 

"During  the  week  preceding  the  eclipse,  Mr.  Joy,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  joined  the  Lick  Observatory  expedi- 
tion from  Beirut.  Captain  Lyons  secured  for  us  the  added 
services  of  Messrs.  Triman,  Dray,  and  Curr\',  of  the  S\irvey 
Department,  in  Cairo,  and  of  Messrs.  Swift  and  Wild,  of 
the  [Ministry  of  Public  Instruction." 

Mr.  Bruce  J.  Giffen  of  the  American  Mission  at  Luxor, 
Mr.  Godfrey  of  Zagizig,  Mr.  Arthur  Knowles  of  Cairo,  and 
Mr.  George  Callendar  Brackett  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Hussey  and  Professor  West,  also  took  part  in 
the  observations. 

"The  30th  of  August  was  absolutely  clear,  with  a  light 
wind,  and  a  temperature  of  108  degrees  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  days  we  had  at  Aswan,  ex- 
cept that  the  sky  was  white  with  fine  dust  driven  high  in 
the  air  by  a  gale  from  the  desert  the  day  before. 

"The  programme  at  the  instruments  was  carried 
through  with  automatic  precision.     *     *     * 
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' '  Nineteen  photographs  were  obtained,  having  exposures 
varying  from  half  a  second  for  the  inner  corona  to  64  sec- 
onds for  the  fainter  outlying  streamers.  With  the  intra- 
mercurial  apparatus  the  time  of  totality  was  divided  as 
nearly  as  might  be  to  obtain  duplicate  plates  along  the 
ecliptic  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  The  exposure  with  the 
spectrograph  (for  recording  the  general  spectrum  of  the 
corona)  lasted  throughout  totality,  except  for  a  second  or 
two  at  the  beginning  and  end. ' ' 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Hussey  returned  through  France 
and  England,  visiting  the  leading  observatories  in  those 
countries.    They  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  September  27. 

It  was  planned  that  all  the  expeditions  should  secure 
observations  of  the  "shadow  bands,"  those  mysterious  wavy 
forms  of  light  and  dark  which  cover  the  ground  and  travel 
quite  rapidly,  near  the  beginning  and  ending  of  totality. 
The  bands  were  conspicuous  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  and  their 
characteristics  were  carefully  noted,  but  their  origin  re- 
mains as  unexplained  as  before. 

The  study  of  the  negatives  obtained  in  Spain  and  Egypt 
will  require  several  months.  Most  of  them  call  for  accurate 
measurement  and  for  extended  discussion  of  the  measures. 
Until  these  have  been  completed,  more  detailed  statements 
as  to  the  results  secured  would  scarcely  be  justified. 

The  instruments  and  photographs  from  all  the  stations 
reached  Mount  Hamilton,  late  in  November,  in  good  con- 
dition. 

An  eclipse  expedition  to  a  distant  country  is  a  complex 
matter.  A  large  number  of  delicate  scientific  instruments 
are  to  be  designed,  constructed,  and  tested  at  home,  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  securing  observations  de- 
manded in  the  solution  of  definite  solar  problems.  Their 
transport  by  wagon,  rail,  and  ship  to  and  from  the  distant 
station,  to  insure  that  they  shall  arrive  safely  and  on  time, 
must  be  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  anxiety.    The  con- 
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stniction  and  operation  of  the  station  will  require  hundreds 
of  tools  and  items  of  supply,  and  to  have  them  one  nuLst 
take  them  with  him.  There  are  the  observers  to  arrange  for 
and  train  to  the  profrramme.  To  install  the  instruments  in 
a  fixed  observator>'  so  that  they  will  work  satisfactorily,  one 
at  a  time,  and  at  the  observer's  leisure,  is  not  a  small  prob- 
lem. To  construct  a  temporary  observator>'  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  world,  away  from  machine  shops  and  mechanics, 
and  to  train  the  dozen  or  more  assistants  no  that  all  the  in- 
struments and  all  the  men  shall  work  together  satisfactorily 
at  the  fixed  instant  of  t<»tality,  is  a  problem  of  a  different 
order.  An  astronomer  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
these  things  to  pass  quickly  becomes  an  optimist, — if  he  is 
not  one  already, — for  at  all  points  where  he  needs  a.ssistance 
there  are  men  ready  to  help  him. 

Lack  of  space  alone  prevents  the  insertion  here  of  de- 
tailed acknowledgments  of  governmental  and  persoiuil  fa- 
vors extended  to  the  three  expeditions. 

Through  the  noteworthy  generosity  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  and  the  late  Kegent 
Charles  F.  Crocker,  the  Regents  of  the  University  have  de- 
spatched expeditions  to  study  the  sun  at  all  the  observable 
eclipses — eight  eclipses — since  the  completion  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  in  1888.  The  observations  secured  have  been 
very  valuable,  individually,  but  their  chief  worth  lies  in  the 
continuity  of  the  series.  The  sun  is  a  body  whose  phe- 
nomena are  largely,  and  perhaps  all,  periodic ;  and  the 
periodicity  is  the  dominant  factor  in  all  comprehensive 
plans  for  solar  investigation.  Without  substantial  contin- 
uity of  observation  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  solution  of 
the  greater  solar  problems. 
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Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells. 


English  in  the  Lower  Division  is  taught  in  two  courses. 
English  I,  which  goes  by  the  title  of  "General  Composi- 
tion," has  a  two-fold  aim:  (1)  training  in  writing  in  the 
four  recognized  forms  of  discourse:  narration,  description, 
exposition,  and  argument;  (2)  the  critical  and  constructive 
study  of  literature  under  these  forms.  English  II  is  an  out- 
line history  of  English  Literature  traced  in  part  by  means 
of  a  hand-book,  but  far  more  amply  by  the  study  of  English 
masterpieces  in  their  historical  order.  This  course  also  in- 
cludes incidental  composition.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  very 
inaccurate  to  say  that  whereas  English  I  is  based  upon  com- 
position both  for  writing  and  for  reading,  English  II  uses 
composition  merely  as  one  adjunct  of  literary  appreciation 
and  depends  rather  on  purely  literary  and  on  historical  in- 
terests. It  may  fairly  be  said  of  both  courses  that  they  serve 
a  double  purpose,  that  of  testing  the  work  of  the  schools,  or 
more  precisely  the  fitness  of  the  individual  intrant,  and  that 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  all  subsequent  courses  in  English 
except  the  strictly  grammatical  and  linguistic. 

These  two  considerations  in  particular  have  determined 
the  order  in  which  the  courses  are  to  be  taken.  For  a  time 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  the  literary  history  in  the 
Freshman  year  and  the  forms  of  discourse  in  the  Sopho- 
more.    But  we  found  that  this  order  did  not  represent  the 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Philological  Club,  February,  1906. 
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ri^'ht  relation  of  the  eolleore  course  to  the  school  course,  nor 
did  it  test,  as  all  Freshman  courses  should  test,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  intrant.  Our  arrantfement  laid  the  stress  on  the 
knowiedije  of  certain  books  and  the  facts  in  literary  history 
rather  than  upon  power  whether  to  use  the  mother  tontnie 
or  to  appreciate  literature.  Further,  we  found  that  the 
Freshman,  by  reason  of  his  immaturity  in  f;eneral.  lack»'d 
the  historical  perspective  neeessiiry  to  apjjreciate  Knclish 
II,  and,  worse  still,  by  rea.son  «)f  his  want  of  trainini;  in  the 
forms  of  dLscoui"se,  lacked  the  power  to  n-ad  critically. 

When  this  topsy-tur\'\'  plan  was  abandoned,  the  instruc- 
tors in  Entrlish  I  set  about  to  devise  a  scheme  of  study  to 
remedy  both  these  evils.  In  sty  far  as  the  Freshman  Enj^lish 
is  related  to  f^n^rlish  in  the  schools,  it  must  ser\'e  two  dis- 
tinct thoujrh  closely  related  purpose's.  First  of  all,  it  nnist 
be  a  te.st  of  real  acquirement,  not  of  facts  about  literature 
nor  very  strictly  of  the  facts  of  literature,  but  of  power  to 
react  upon  literature  as  well  as  jipon  life,  of  power  to  shape 
one's  knowledge,  whether  of  Ixxjks  or  of  first-hand  expe- 
rience, into  an  intellitrible  result.  Nearly  akin  to  this  func- 
tion of  testing:  the  school  trainintr  is  what  may  be  called  the 
elarifyinp^  of  the  knowledtre  and  trainintr  which  Freshmen 
briniL:  from  school.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  they  are  but  con- 
tinuinfr  from  hif;h  school  to  Lower  Division  to  Upper  Divi- 
sion, yet  practically  Freshmen  take  a  distinct  and  lont;  step 
forward.  They  have  been  carefully  sifted  from  their  school- 
mates who  do  not  intend  a  college  course ;  thus  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  intrants  are  probably  the  picked  of  the  school 
classes.  Again,  they  begin  their  study  anew,  upon  new  and 
higher  ground,  with  new  and  more  stimulating  a.ssociates; 
it  is  time  that  their  knowledge  and  experience  should  be  set 
in  order  for  new  uses. 

These  uses,  it  has  already  been  indicated,  are  two :  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  all  subsequent  practice  in  English 
Composition,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
study  in  English  Literature.    And  not  only  two,  but  appar- 
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ently,  at  least  in  ideals,  divergent.  The  extremes  of  their 
tendencies  are  shown,  the  one  by  Harvard,  where  the  ideal 
has  been  acquirement  of  power  in  composition,  power,  both 
in  fluency  and  aptness,  represented  by  the  daily,  single- 
page  essay,  and  in  logical  organization  represented  by  the 
fortnightly  six-page  essay.  To  be  sure,  some  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  reading  of  books ;  the  lectures,  for  example, 
which  deal  with  the  problems  of  composition,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  precept  from  a  standard  work  on  rhetoric,  and  by 
example  from  the  writings  of  students  themselves,  also  in- 
clude frequent  though  incidental  references  to  literature 
and  often  readings  from  masterpieces  in  the  particular  sort 
of  writing  the  students  have  in  hand.  And  each  student 
must  read  four  such  books  in  the  year  outside  of  class  and 
report  upon  them  either  in  a  written  examination  or  in  con- 
ference with  his  preceptor  in  English. 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  Yale.  There  the  regimen 
for  Freshmen  is  ''a  careful  study  of  a  few  important  books, 
having  as  its  aim  the  development  of  the  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  poetry  and  prose.  Among  the  authors 
studied  are  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Ten- 
nyson."- Compositions  are  written  from  time  to  time, 
usually  but  not  necessarily  upon  some  topic  suggested  by 
the  lesson  in  literature.  But  no  systematic  and  fundamen- 
tal teaching  of  composition  as  the  art  of  expression  is  done ; 
that  is  postponed  until  the  Sophomore  year  and  given  in  a 
one-hour  course,  which,  in  addition  to  a  two-hour  course  in 
the  history  of  literature,  constitutes  the  Sophomore  English. 
Yale,  then,  stands  for  literary  study  as  fundamental,  and 
in  particular  for  the  study  of  authors,  not  so  much  for  their 
structure  and  style  as  for  their  ideas  and  personalities. 

Were  we  to  decide  between  these  extremes  we  must 
choose  the  former,  for  we  can  more  safely  leave  a  student 
to  find  his  own  way  to  literary  appreciation  once  he  has  been 
soundly  drilled  in  composition  than  we  can  trust  him  to 

^  See  Yale  Catalogue,  1905. 
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learn  from  the  study  of  standard  authors  what  is  perhaps 
as  necessary,  skill  in  setting  down  his  own  ideas.  Extremes, 
however,  both  these  disciplines  are,  and  so  far  forth — if  it 
be  not  overbold  to  say  so — probably  in  error.  To  put  it  in 
a  tempting  paradox,  the  one  goes  at  the  wrong  thing  in  the 
right  way,  the  other  at  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way. 

For  the  two  branches  are  not  really  divergent,  but  con- 
vergent, and  the  two  disciplines  should  converge  accord- 
ingly. How  to  effect  such  a  combination  without  prejudice 
to  either  branch  is  the  most  urgent  problem  in  the  whole 
scope  of  the  pedagogy  of  English.  Thus  much  it  .seems  to 
the  writer  is  clear — the  solution  must  be  reached  by  coiJrdi- 
nation,  not  by  divorce  and  compromi.se  as  at  Yale,  and  of 
course  not  by  subordination  of  literature  to  composition  as 
at  Harvard.  We  mu.st  discover  some  principle  of  teaching 
equally  valid  for  both  brancht's. 

That  principle  is  expression,  the  really  vital  princii)le 
in  composition,  for  by  it  alone  we  can  find  out  what  the 
individual  student  has  to  say  and  can  help  him  to  say  it. 
Our  aim  is  thus  radically  dirtVrcnt  from  that  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  Freshman  English  at  Harvard.  "The  avowed  object 
of  the  w^ork,"  says  the  little  hand-book  by  Copeland  and 
Rideout,  "is  to  bring  all  this  heterogeneous  class  of  young 
men  by  constant  training  •  •  •  to  the  point  where 
they  can  write  English  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed." 
And  of  the  writers  of  the  daily  themes  it  is  said  •}  "If  they 
succeed  [in  making  themselves  interesting]  so  much  the 
better;  but  fii-st  they  must  seek  correctness,  and  live  in  hope 
that  the  other  things  may  be  added  unto  them."  Our  ideal, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  rather  expressiveness  than  cor- 
rectness; correctness  also,  so  far  as  possible,  but  whether 
correctness  or  not,  expressiveness.  Partly  for  this  reason 
we  teach  the  forms  of  feeling  (narration  and  description) 
in  the  first  semester  and  the  logical  forms  (exposition  and 

'Freshman   English   and   Theme   Correcting   in   Harvard   College. 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1901. 
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argument)  in  the  second,  since  the  former  are  far  the  more 
cogent  of  what  may  be  called  a  personal  response  from  the 
pupil  and  hence  for  enlisting  his  interest  and  his  energies 
in  composition ;  whereas  the  latter  are  the  more  useful  for 
shaping  and  testing  and  correcting  the  effort  once  so  en- 
listed. 

The  same  principle  inspires  the  literary  study.  The 
question  of  first  importance  in  the  appreciation  of  books  is 
a  question  of  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  response  to  the 
literary  stimulus;  that  is  to  say,  real  appreciation  is  not 
mechanical  and  passive,  but  animate  and  active,  or  reactive. 
The  reaction,  to  be  sure,  may  be  either  intellectual  or  imagi- 
native, and  accordingly  may  express  itself  either  in  the 
forms  of  exposition  and  argument  or  of  narration  and  de- 
scription ;  or  both  kinds  of  reaction  may,  indeed  usually  do, 
occur  together.  In  any  case,  the  discipline  in  literature, 
like  the  discipline  in  composition,  is  grounded  in  expression, 
and  so  is  synthetic  rather  than  analytic,  analytic  only  so 
far  as  analysis  is  valuable,  even  necessary,  in  synthesis. 

Mainly  for  these  reasons  we  study  the  literary  forms  of 
narration  and  description  in  the  first  semester  and  those  of 
exposition  and  argument  in  the  second.  For  the  great  mass 
of  literature,  the  drama,  fiction,  poetry,  is  narrative  and 
descriptive  in  nature,  and  so  is  written  under  the  impulse 
rather  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  understanding.  Ac- 
cordingly its  appeal  is  primarily  to  the  imagination  and — 
no  matter  how  great  the  intellectual  and  moral  import — 
only  secondarily  to  the  understanding.  Indeed  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  say  that  this  very  intellectual  and  moral 
import  of  creative  literature  comes  to  bear  upon  the  under- 
standing largely  through  the  imagination.  If,  then,  we 
wish  to  reach  the  understanding  we  must  first  rouse  the 
imagination,  rouse  it  and  to  some  extent  form  it.  The 
understanding  may,  indeed  must,  draw  its  own  inferences, 
but  these  inferences  do  not  need  to  be  molded  at  first,  ex- 
cept tentatively,  but  to  be  let  to  lie  in  the  mind  in  a  rather 
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plastic  state.  The  type  of  response  to  the  literary  stimulus 
of  the  first  semester,  then,  is  imajdnative  realization,  that 
of  the  second  lo^rical  inference. 

It  will  be  objected  at  once  that  to  teach  literature  in  this 
way  is  to  reduce  it  to  specimens  of  the  forms,  and  that  no 
masterpiece  was  ever  written  as  a  specimen,  but  as  a  vital 
expression  of  ideas,  choices,  and  emotions.  Certainly  if  we 
taught  literature  as  formal  and  not  vital,  the  objection 
would  be  very  ^'rave  ind«'ed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called 
"forms"  are  not  mere  conventions,  hut  realities,  modes  of 
expression  whieh  even'  masterpiece  must  needs  make  use 
of.  Hence  so  far  as  they  go  they  are  literary  criteria. 
Moreover,  they  j)oint  the  easiest  and  the  sure«t  way  to  the 
author's  meaning;  because  they  follow  the  lines  of  his  con- 
struction. Granted  that  some  of  the  most  vital  books  show 
the  most  marked  irrejridarities,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
form  the  author  uses  shows  the  road  which  his  impulse  fol- 
lows, and  brinjrs  us,  if  w»'  also  follow  intrlliu'ently,  to  an 
understandin«:  of  that  impulse.  There  can  be  no  serious 
study  of  the  literary-  construction  of  any  b(X)k  which  docs 
not  brinj:  iis  at  last  to  its  meaniiifr  and  purpose. 

Hence  there  need  be  but  little  care  to  select  specimciKs  of 
correct  writing  for  study,  except  at  first.  While  the  pupil 
is  bein^  drilled  in  the  elements  of  composition  and  of  liter- 
ary fonn  it  is  well  to  use  books  or  selections  whose  technique 
is  exemplar}'  and  whose  appeal  is  also  vital.  But  as  the 
term  goes  on  the  former  consideration  will  yield  more  and 
more  to  the  latter,  the  more  the  student  is  fortified  in  his 
own  practice  in  the  essentials  of  effective  structure  and 
brought  by  his  reading  to  see  that  irregularities,  so-called — 
divergences  from  the  type — though  they  may  be  literary 
blemishes  may  likewise  be  necessary  to  the  expression  of  the 
author's  personality,  as  much  a  part  of  his  quality  as  the 
salt  is  of  the  sea.  Thus  a  course  in  narration  and  descrip- 
tion w^hich  begins  with  excerpts  from  Stevenson  or  Thack- 
eray may  conclude  with,  say,  a  play  of  Shakespeare — surely 
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the  most  accomplished  of  literary  architects — or  with  Sartor 
Resartus,  one  of  the  most  wayward  and  whimsical  narra- 
tions ever  written. 

But  regular  or  irregular,  the  books  are  chosen  to  exhibit 
processes  of  mind  in  creative  literature,  and  so  constitute 
in  sum  an  introduction  to  the  imaginative  aspects  of  liter- 
ature. Without  regard  to  historical  sequence,  therefore,  the 
instructors  select  texts  in  narration  and  description  varying 
from  simple  to  elaborate,  from  correct  and  typical,  if  need 
be  to  irregular.  Such  a  course  begins  with  historical  nar- 
ration, e.g.,  Froude,  Parkman,  Green,  or  with  Biblical  nar- 
ration, passes  perhaps,  to  chapters  of  novels  or  to  short 
stories,  then  to  descriptive  books,  if  these  be  first-rate,  and 
then  to  a  novel  like  Adam  Bede  or  Henry  Esmond,  chosen 
for  its  structure  as  well  as  for  its  criticism  of  life.  The 
course  reverts  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  rather  simple  narra- 
tion in  ballad  poetry,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  gaining  a 
background  for  lyrical  poetry  studied  as  a  descriptive  pro- 
duct. A  play  of  Shakespeare,  e.g.,  The  Tempest  or  King 
Lear,  studied  for  its  dramatic  structure,  its  use  of  lyrical 
and  descriptive  elements,  but  above  all  for  its  meaning  as 
revealed  in  its  form,  crowns  all. 

Now  composition  helps  literary  study  and  literary  study 
helps  composition,  especially  if  the  efforts  are  upon  parallel 
lines.  Thus  the  seven  fortnightly  essays  of  the  first  semes- 
ter are  all  narrations  or  descriptions,  and  so,  too,  the  inter- 
mediate short  themes — generally  impromptu — are  narrative 
when  narration  is  uppermost  in  the  course,  descriptive  when 
description  counts  for  most.  Not  that  composition  and  liter- 
ary study  are  exact  concomitants.  The  average  undergrad- 
uate is  something  short  of  a  genius ;  moreover,  he  is  a  boy. 
Hence,  except  in  rare  instances,  he  is  debarred  from  writing 
plays  or  even  short  stories,  and  confines  his  attention  to 
simple  narrations  and  descriptions,  to  the  end  of  organizing 
and  expressing  his  own  imaginative  world.  But  his  appre- 
ciation of  Stevenson's,  of  Thackeray's,  of   Shakespeare's 
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imaginative  world  is  marveloiisly  brightened  by  his  own 
duller  and  feebler  though  not  wholly  dissiniilar  attempts. 

Likewise  in  the  second  tenn  the  reading  far  outruns  the 
writing.  The  latter  concerns  itself  with  strict  exposition, 
not  of  the  mechanical  sort,  e.g.,  the  explanation  of  a  steam 
engine,  but  the  exposition  of  ideas,  e.g.,  scientific,  historical, 
social,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  essays  by  Huxley,  Bryce,  or 
Lecky.  And  its  method  is  the  arrani;ing  of  related  ideas  in 
a  logical  order.  Here,  as  at  the  beginning  of  narration,  it  is 
well  to  choose  for  study  essays  at  once  interesting  in  them- 
selves, if  possible  touching  the  student's  interests  whether 
in  college  or  out,  and  at  the  same  time  in.structive  as  models 
for  his  own  composition.  Now  this  composition  will  prob- 
ably begin  modestly  with  exposition,  say,  of  a  drainage 
system  ;  it  will  not  range,  except  in  rare  cases,  beyond  boyish 
essays  on  mediaeval  chivalry,  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  the  like.  .Meanwhile  the  literature  extends  to  literary 
criticism,  of  Arnold,  Bagehot,  Leslie  Stei)hen,  so  that  the 
Freshman  may  come  to  know  that  really  first-rate  minds 
have  wrought  out  upon  expository  lines  books  of  first-rate 
literary  merit,  and  that  he  may  begin  to  learn  canons  of 
criticism  by  which  to  judge  imaginative  literature,  whose 
construction  he  has  already  studied  in  his  first  term.  To 
such  a  body  of  essays  are  added  what  may  be  called  moral 
or  prophetic  book.s,  e.g.,  Eccle^fiastes,  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,  Heroes  and  Hero  Warship,  Emerson's  Essays.  But 
observe  that  the  student's  own  poor  attempt  in  the  exposi- 
tory kind  does  but  make  expository  masterpieces  the  more 
appreciable,  let  them  be  as  subtle  as  they  will. 

In  sum,  we  have  found  that  we  get  better  results  by 
sharpening  the  perceptions  both  in  reading  and  in  writing 
before  bracing  and  stiffening  the  logical  and  critical  facul- 
ties. So  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  the  work  is  more 
spontaneous,  interested,  and  energetic.  So  far  as  literature 
is  concerned,  when  one  begins  by  reading  imaginative  books 
rather  than  by  reading  essays,  the  work  is  more  .stimulating 
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and  ultimately  not  less  formative.  For  by  the  synthetic 
study  of  poems,  plays,  novels,  the  literary  perceptions  are 
not  only  quickened,  but  formed.  Accordingly  the  study  of 
essays  in  the  second  term  will  feel  the  impulse  of  the  first 
term's  work  by  so  much  as  the  student's  interest  in  books 
is  the  keener  and  the  better  instructed,  and  by  so  much  as 
the  power  and  content  of  his  perceptions  is  the  richer.  So 
far  as  the  coordination  of  reading  and  writing  is  concerned, 
it  is  found  that  the  two  have  more  elastic  and  more  helpful 
interplay  if  we  begin  with  the  forms  of  feeling  than  if  we 
begin  with  the  forms  of  thought. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  student  so  formed  in  expres- 
sion and  appreciation  will  bring  to  the  Sophomore  course 
in  the  history  of  English  Literature  a  power  both  of  per- 
ception and  of  judgment  double  what  he  could  have  brought 
the  year  before.  He  is  fortified  by  English  I,  against  a 
superficial  review  of  so  great  a  compass  of  authors  covering 
so  long  a  period.  When  he  reads  Chaucer  and  Spenser  he 
will  know  which  is  the  better  story-teller  no  less  than  which 
maintains  the  higher  stylistic  level.  When  he  studies  Shake- 
speare, his  knowledge  of  dramatic  structure  will  but  make 
the  poetic  excellence,  the  interpretation  of  life,  the  more 
apparent.  In  perusing  Wordsworth  some  knowledge  of 
what  the  terms  ' '  romantic  art, "  "  pure  art, ' '  may  mean  will 
help  him  to  contrast  the  poet  with  his  contemporaries  and 
with  his  more  immediate  predecessors. 

The  student  needs  but  the  historical  view  given  in  Eng- 
lish II  to  ground  him,  so  far  as  any  mere  introductory 
courses  can  ground  him,  in  literary  scholarship  and  in  liter- 
ary composition.  He  is  then  ready  to  take  up,  according  to 
his  tastes  and  abilities,  any  period,  or  movement,  or  group, 
or  form  in  the  entire  scope  of  English  literary  history  since 
Chaucer ;  or,  if  he  have  the  gift,  to  study  the  art  of  writing 
properly  so  called,  the  making  of  essays  or  stories,  or  the 
composing  of  verse. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  FUTFRE 

ORGANIZATION,  MAINTENANCE.  AND  KE(;- 

ULATION  OF  THE  BANCROFT 

LIBRARY. 

T.     OKGAMZATION. 

The  Bancroft  Library  Ls  a  ^reat  deal  more  than  a  de- 
partment of  the  Librarj'  of  the  Tniversity  of  California;  it 
is  a  f]rreat  deal  more  than  the  historical  lahoratorj'  of  the 
History  Department  of  the  University ;  it  is  the  indispens- 
able nucleus  of  a  jrreat  research  library,  like  that  of  the 
British  Museum,  upon  which  must  be  built  the  one  ^'reat 
collection  of  nuiterial  for  the  rthnolou'j'.  ^'•'oirrai)hy.  and  the 
political,  commercial,  and  industrial  history  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast.  From  this  point  of  view  its  maintenance 
should  not  fall  upon  the  Retrents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Just  as  the  scope  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  activities  as  a 
collector  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  California  and 
included  the  whole  of  Spanish  America,  as  well  as  Oregon, 
Washincrton,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  so  a 
body  should  be  brou^fht  into  existence  which  should  recog- 
nize the  lar<?er  functions  of  the  Bancroft  Librarj',  and  which 
should  regard  that  particular  collection  of  books  as  the  basis 
of  a  more  complete  collection.  Since  the  Bancroft  Librarj- 
belongs  to  the  University  of  California,  the  supreme  collec- 
tion of  material  for  Pacific  Coa.st  histon>-  must  remain  at 
Berkeley.  Since  the  University  of  California  owns  the  Ban- 
croft Library,  while  its  scope  extends  beyond  the  domain  of 
purely  California  historj',  it  is  suggested  that  there  should 
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be  organized,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  an  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  the  coun- 
cil of  which  should  maintain  the  collection,  should  report 
annually  to  the  Regents  as  to  its  growth,  and  should  make 
recommendations  as  to  its  regulation  and  management.  The 
Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  should 
consist  of  persons  willing  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  collection  and  should  be  clothed  with  advisory  rather 
than  administrative  functions.  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  would  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Academy. 

The  Bureau  of  Historical  Research  established  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Institution 
will  doubtless  furnish  the  funds  for  printing  calendars  of 
manuscripts  in  the  Bancroft  collection,  and  in  such  other 
collections  as  may  be  added  to  the  Bancroft  collection,  just 
as  it  pays  for  the  printing  of  calendars  of  documents  of  im- 
portance to  students  of  American  history  in  the  archives  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain. 

The  organization  of  the  Bancroft  collection  in  relation 
with  the  University  Library  need  not  be  considered  in  detail 
at  present,  Avhile  the  Bancroft  collection  is  in  the  attic  of 
California  Hall;  but  this  connection  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  building 
plans  of  a  new  University  Library  building.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  should  be  only  noted  that,  as  the  work  of  cataloguing 
the  Bancroft  collection  proceeds,  copies  of  the  catalogue 
cards  should  be  incorporated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library. 

II.     MAINTENANCE. 

The  sum  at  present  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, seventy-five  dollars  a  month,  will  cover  the  tempor- 
ary expense,  outlined  in  the  regulations  that  follow.  But  a 
very  much  larger  sum  is  needed  for  the  work  of  cataloguing, 
binding,  classifying,  and  arranging  the  Bancroft  collection. 
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It  is  further  necessary  to  make  larire  purchases,  first,  to  com- 
plete the  Bancroft  collection  with  copies  of  piihlications 
since  1887,  and  second,  to  keep  the  collection  up-to-date. 
Other  collections  of  historical  material  may  be  expected  by 
gift  or  purchase  and  will  need  careful  classification.  It  will 
be  necessary,  if  the  Bancroft  collecti»»n  is  to  become  the 
great  library  of  historical  nuiterial  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
that  a  trained  curator  be  appointed,  not  only  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  what  has  already  been  purchased,  but  for  per- 
fecting the  collection,  aiding  students,  and  securing  for  the 
collection  its  rl^'htful  position  among  the  great  collections  of 
the  world.  For  the  .salary  of  su«'h  a  curator  and  his  statT 
of  cataloguers  and  others,  and  for  the  purcha.se  of  new 
books  and  other  nuiterial,  covering  the  field  of  the  Bancroft 
Library,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $10,000  will  be  neetled 
annually.  It  is  neither  po.ssible  nor  desirable  that  the  Re- 
gents of  the  State  I'nivei-sity  should  appropriate  .so  larire  a 
sum.  It  is  therefore  recommended,  as  has  been  suggested  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  report,  that  there  be  organized 
an  Academy  of  Pacific  Coa.st  Ili.story,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Tniversity.  The  title 
"Academy"  is  suggested  as  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
new  institution,  partly  because  of  the  meaning  conveyed  to 
all  Latin  countries  and  i)ai-ticularly  to  Latin  America,  and 
partly  because  the  word  indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  undertaken  in  building  up  a  «rraduate  school  of  histor- 
ical research  outside  the  limits  of  the  actual  work  at  present 
done  in  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Pending  the  general  organization  or  endowment  of  such 
an  academy  of  historical  research,  it  is  proposed  at  once  to 
organize  the  Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coa.st  Ili.s- 
tory to  consist  of  persons  sufiiciently  interested  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  great  library  and  school  of  research  to  be  willing 
to  subscribe  $500  a  year  each  for  a  period,  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 
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The  members  of  this  Council,  of  -^hieh  the  President  of 
the  University  of  California  will  be  an  ex  officio  member, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  History  Department  of  the 
University,  appointed  by  the  Regents,  permanent  Secretary, 
would  organize  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Academy,  and  would  draw  up  annually  a  budget,  and  rec- 
ommend expenditures  and  appointments,  for  the  approval 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The  Council  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Pacific  Coast  History  would  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  University,  but  would  at  the  same  time  include  per- 
sons from  other  States  and  other  countries  interested  in 
research  into  Pacific  Coast  history.  Some  gentlemen  have 
already  expressed  their  willingness  to  subscribe  $500  a  year 
and  to  join  such  a  Council.  Through  such  an  organization 
the  authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
would  be  maintained,  while  the  money  necessary  to  build 
up  upon  the  basis  of  the  Bancroft  collection  a  great  library 
of  historical  material  as  complete  and  as  famous  as  the  great 
historical  libraries  of  Europe  would  be  secured. 

III.     REGULATIONS. 

Temporary  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bancroft  Library  while  it  is  in  the  attic  of 
California  Hall ;  new  regulations  will  have  to  be  drawn  up 
whenever  the  Bancroft  collection  comes  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  University  Library. 

The  care  of  the  Bancroft  Library  is  at  present  entrusted 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Teggart,  the  Librarian  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, as  Custodian.  Mr.  Teggart  has,  ever  since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Bancroft  Library  by  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, done  invaluable  services  without  charge  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  caring  for  the  Library  in  San  Francisco,  in  arrang- 
ing its  transfer  to  Berkeley,  and  in  getting  things  into  some 
sort  of  order  in  California  Hall.  His  expert  knowledge  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  and  it  is  recommended  that  for 
the  present  he  be  continued  as  Honorary  Custodian. 
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Mr.  W.  IT.  Garnett  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Custo- 
dian at  a  salary  of  $60  a  month  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
$75  a  month  allowed  by  the  Regents  for  the  care  of  the  Ban- 
croft Library,  the  other  $15  a  month  being  paid  for  janitor 
service  and  cleaning.  It  is  recommended  that  this  appoint- 
ment be  confirmed. 

The  following  regulations  are  rLM-onimended  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  collection  in  its  [)res('nt  home  in  Cali- 
fornia Hall : 

1.  The  Ilonorarj'  Custodian  shall  have  charge  of  tbo 
Bancroft  collection. 

2.  The  Assistant  Custodian  shall  be  on  duty  from  9 
a.m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  every  week  day. 

3.  The  historical  material  pertaining  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  now  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  California 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bancroft  collection. 

4.  All  California  newspapers  currently  received  at  the 
University  Librarj-  shall  be  directed  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Bancroft  collection. 

5.  Xo  work  shall  be  compiled  from  the  material  in  the 
Bancroft  collection  for  publication,  and  no  copy  of  any 
manuscript  or  work  shall  be  made,  without  special  per- 
mission. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  pending  the  formation  of  the 
Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  the  pres- 
ent Commission  be  continued  in  power. 

The  following  regulations  are  recommended  for  the  use 
of  the  collection  in  its  present  home  in  California  Hall : 

1.  The  Bancroft  Library  shall  be  open  to  students, 
readers,  and  visitors  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  on  all  week  days. 

2.  Students  shall  be  admitted  to  work  in  the  Bancroft 
Library  on  presentation  of  a  student's  card  signed  by  the 
University  Librarian  and  by  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Students  shall  be  assigned  to  regular  tables  and  .shall 
only  be  permitted  to  study  for  graduate  theses  approved  by 
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the  Department  of  History  in  the  University.  In  the  use  of 
manuscripts  students  shall  not  be  permitted  to  use  ink  and 
shall  be  warned  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  handling  manu- 
script material. 

3.  Readers  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  and  two 
sorts  of  tickets,  general  readers'  tickets  and  special  read- 
ers' tickets  shall  be  issued.  The  general  readers'  tickets 
shall  be  issued  to  persons  who  have  given  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  read  regularly  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  of 
their  possession  of  qualifications  entitling  them  to  this  priv- 
ilege. They  shall  be  assigned  to  tables  apart  from  the  stu- 
dent tables,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  use  only  such  books, 
manuscripts,  and  newspapers  as  may  be  handled  without 
fear  of  damage  or  mutilation.  General  readers'  tickets 
must  be  signed  both  by  the  Librarian  of  the  University  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  Special  readers' 
tickets  entitling  the  holder  to  read  in  the  Bancroft  Library 
for  the  day  of  issue  only,  shall  be  given  by  the  University 
Librarian  at  his  discretion. 

4.  Visitors  shall  be  courteously  received  and  shown 
around  the  Library  by  the  Assistant  Custodian,  but  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  use  books  or  other  historical  material. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
Rudolph  Taussig, 
Joseph  C.  Rowell, 
H.  Morse  Stephens. 
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A  CRITICISM  OF  TEXTS  OFFERED  FOR  THE 
READING  OF  ADVAXCKD  CKRMAX. 


J.   H.  SENtiER. 

In  Goethe's  "ContemplatioiKS  in  the  Mind  of  the  Wan- 
derers: Art.  Ethics,  Nature,"  from  Wilhclm  Mcisters  Wan- 
der jah  re,  we  find  the  foUowinj;  remark :  "The  tjreatest  j;ood 
we  derive  from  the  study  of  history  is  the  enthusiasm  wliich 
it  arouses  in  us."  Inasnuich  as  Goethe  uses  the  word  enthu- 
siasm in  the  sense  of  a  t:rt'at  antl  lastinj;  interest  in  behalf 
of  a  particuhir  line  of  human  knowk-d^re,  we  may  safely 
extend  the  connotation  of  the  word  history  to  include  all 
records  of  human  activity  which  have  for  their  object  the 
transmission  of  spiritual  life  and  thus  easily  find  a  place 
for  philolojrj'  in  its  lart;er  sense.  Otfried  Miiller-  "posits  as 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  study  of  the  classics  the  full  real- 
ization of  the  ancient's  spiritual  life,  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  imacrinative. "  "We  have  no  reason  to  claim  for  the  study 
of  the  German  lan^niatre  an  aim  deviatinfr  from  that  which 
the  most  artistic  of  classical  philoloicrists  of  his  time  had  set 
for  his  science,  an  aim  which  remained  steadfast  after  his 
early  death  even  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  so  formidable  an 
antagonist  as  Gottfried  Hermann,  and  which  should  ever 
direct  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  comprehend  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  ancients  in  order  to  understand  and  transmit  to 
others  what  is  perpetuated  in  the  life  of  their  modem  heirs. 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  December,  190.5. 
^  Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  August,  1836,  169. 
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The  words  of  Boeckh  which  he  uttered^  are  still  applicable 
to  our  times.  "The  life  of  the  classics  is  immortal,  and  no 
tendency  of  any  particular  period  of  time  will  have  strength 
enough  to  extinguish  it.  The  study  of  the  classics  has  re- 
sisted powerful  opposition  at  the  time  of  Descartes  and  later 
on  and  it  will  survive  also  the  present  opposition;  nay,  in 
proportion  as  the  deplored  materialism  of  our  times  in- 
creases, it  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  that  this  ma- 
terialism must  be  counteracted  by  idealism.  It  depends, 
however,  entirely  upon  the  science  of  philology  to  remedy 
matters,  particularly  by  reining  in  the  arbitrariness  of  sub- 
jective criticism  through  a  rigorous  method,  by  realizing  the 
spirit  of  the  classics  and  interpreting  it. ' ' 

Modern  philology  cannot  do  any  better  than  follow  the 
advice  given  by  the  great  master  of  classical  philology,  i.e., 
rein  in  the  arbitrariness  of  a  subjective  choice  by  means  of 
a  rigorous  method,  be  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
modern  nation  whose  life  it  proposes  to  interpret,  and  im- 
part it  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  choosing  from  the  mass  of  literary  production  of  a 
modern  people  that  which  may  be  most  profitable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  it,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  nearness  of  the  point 
of  view  which  of  necessity  has  to  be  occupied  by  the  critic. 
Many  centuries  of  human  activity  have  established  the  value 
of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  while  our  modern  authors'  at- 
tempt to  realize  the  beautiful  may  remain  without  impres- 
sion upon  the  generations  even  of  the  next  century. 

The  question,  therefore,  presents  itself  to  us  regarding 
the  conditions  under  which  we  shall  consider  the  literature 
of  modern  German  writers  which  may  be  studied  with  the 
best  possible  effect  by  our  students,  who  would,  if  they 
studied  the  classics,  read  Sophocles  and  Thucydides,  Horace 
and  Tacitus,  and  who  use  these  authors  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard for  the  proper  valuation  of  other  writers  placed  before 
them. 


'  Monatsberichte  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin,  5  Juni, 
1860,  p.  396ff. 
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We  demand  first  that  what  we  offer  should  have  clearly 
in  mind  and  unmistakably  present  to  the  youthful  student 
the  final  purpose  of  all  arts,  i.e.,  the  ennoblinj;  of  the  human 
beinj?  through  the  impression  made  by  the  beautiful.  In 
order  to  make  this  impression  and  make  it  lastinu'  the  poet 
must  idealize.  No  one  has  expres.sed  this  necessity  more 
concisely  than  Lotze.  ' '  Idealizing, ' '  he  «iys,  "  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  poetrj',  because  poetry  can  never  undertake  to 
present  the  entirety  of  the  world,  but  can  merely  endeavor 
to  interpret  within  a  small  fragment  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  entire  world.  Idealizing  consists  in  the  elimination  of 
what  is  indifferent,  im[)crfect,  meaningless,  and  necessitates 
concentration  of  the  real  course  of  this  world  upon  the  va- 
rious large  spheres  of  our  experience,  which  exhibit  their 
inner  connection  even  when  projected  on  the  small  area  of 
the  observer."* 

With  this  condition  in  mind  we  may  safely  survey  what 
is  offered  us  of  literary  productions,  leaving  aside  the  ma- 
ture works  of  the  great  da.ssics  Lessing,  (loethe,  and  Schil- 
ler. Regarding  epic  poetiy  in  metrical  form,  however,  I 
have  to  mention  an  attempt  to  introduce  Goethe's  Rcineke 
Fuchs  besides  Jhrmann  unci  Dorothea.  The  latter  may  be 
considered  an  indispensable  reading  for  any  student  of  ad- 
vanced German.  The  editor  of  Rexneke  presents  the  first 
five  cantos  and  says  of  the  remaining  seven  :  "The  second 
part  of  Reineke  Fuchs  repeats  the  story  of  the  first  five 
cantos  with  slightly  different  incidents.  It  contains  many 
more  passages  which  are  objectionable  to  modern  readei*s. " 
The  comprehensive  study  of  Goethe's  literary  activity  is 
incomplete  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hLs  Reineke, 
of  course  not  only  of  the  first  five  cantos.  But  the  .study  of 
the  complete  works  of  an  author  does  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  range  of  undergraduates ;  it  belongs  to  students  who 
are  already  specializing. 


*  Hermann  Lotze,  Grundziige  der  Aesthetik,  Leipzig,  1889,  p.  63. 
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Of  metrical  epics  this  seems  to  be  all  that  has  been  of- 
fered hitherto,  the  prose  epic  prevailing  disproportionately. 
Among  their  authors  appear  prominently  Freytag,  Keller, 
Scheffel,  and  Siidermann. 

Of  his  two  great  novels  an  abridged  edition  of  Soil  und 
Haben  will  hardly  present  Freytag 's  theme,  the  German 
people  at  work,  so  that  the  American  student  will  be  last- 
ingly impressed  by  it;  German  commerce  portrayed  in  it 
has  an  aspect  of  Gemutlichkeit  quite  unintelligible  at  the 
present  time.  More  impressive  might  be  Die  verlorne  Iland- 
sclirift.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  editor  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  abridge  it  too;  the  work  distinctly  loses  by  its 
incompleteness.  Of  Freytag 's  greatest  epic  production  Die 
Ahnen,  only  one  of  the  less  important  parts  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  reading  of  advanced  students. 

The  contents  of  Gottfried  Keller's  Romeo  und  Julie  auf 
dem  Lande  may  be  quoted  in  Keller's  own  words  at  the  end 
of  it :  "A  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  the  children  of 
two  \Qvy  poor,  ruined  families,  who  were  irreconcilable 
enemies,  committed  suicide  by  drowning  themselves  after 
having  participated  with  evident  enjoyment  in  the  kermess 
festival  of  the  previous  day."  One  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  Keller's  prose  writings  is  irony,  a  quality  which, 
especially  on  account  of  its  peculiar  subtlety,  is  certain  to 
make  a  wrong  impression  on  the  beginner.  His  larger  com- 
positions address  themselves  to  mature  people  just  as  Wil- 
helm  Meister  does. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  Keller  applies  also  to 
Scheffel.  While  fully  appreciating  the  many  excellent 
points  of  Ekkehard,  the  ironical  tone  prevailing  in  all  of 
Scheffel's  writings  can  hardly  be  called  characteristic  of 
the  German  mind,  whose  salient  trait  is  seriousness  and  not 
flippancy. 

More  dangerous  still  must  be  called  the  influence  of 
Sudermann.  The  naturalistic  school  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  foremost  representatives  is  opposed  to  idealism  in  any 
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form.  From  the  realistic  tendencies  represented  by  Frey- 
tag  and  Keller  a  farther  movement  away  from  classical 
writers  has  taken  place;  the  influence  of  forei«?n  writers, 
especially  of  Zola  and  Ibsen,  now  prevails.  As  the  subjec- 
tive idealism  of  Fichte  influenced  the  wj-itinfrs  of  the  ro- 
mantic school,  the  pessimism  of  Sfht)pt'nhaucr  and  von 
Hartmann  and  finally  the  neo-cynicism  of  Nietz.sche  put 
an  unmi.stakable  stamp  upon  the  works  of  the  modern  .school 
of  naturalism.  And  likewise  as  the  politics  of  the  times 
longinjr  for  a  united  (jermany  p<nverfully  influenced  the 
literary  activity  of  Young  iUrmamj  with  their  Heine,  (Jutz- 
kow,  and  Laube,  and  later  on  the  poets  of  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  last  centuiy,  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  Freili^jrath, 
Herwejrh,  and  Kinkel.  the  political  program  of  the  Social 
Democrats  has  not  been  without  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  contemporary  (ierman  literature,  the  Yuumjcst  Ger- 
many. To  present  to  younj?  people  whose  literary  taste  as 
well  as  whose  character  is  .still  to  be  formed  rather  than  al- 
ready established,  works  which  have  for  tlieir  main  object  a 
destructive  criticism  of  social  conditions  havint:  very  little 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  whole  nation  whose  spirit  we 
want  to  comprehend,  is  to  lose  si«rht  of  the  true  object  of  the 
teachiuL'  of  one  of  the  ^'reat  modern  lanjnia<:es. 

In  both  novels  of  Sudermann's,  Der  Kalzmsteg  as  well  as 
Frail  Sorge,  the  themes  ipmore  the  justice  of  ordinary  com- 
mon-sense morals;  the  former  tries  to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of 
the  world's  ethics,  which  forbids  the  sexual  love  of  the  son 
and  his  father's  mistress-,  the  latter  leaves  the  impression 
that  a  man's  character  can  be  developed  only  again.st  the 
existing  laws  of  his  coiintrj-  and  not  under  them.  More- 
over, Sudermann's  women  of  the  middle  class  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  way  which  needs  must  cause  contempt  in  the 
minds  of  any  impressionable  young  man  or  woman  for  a 
nation  which  apparently  has  so  little  respect  for  womanhood 
as  the  author  desires  us  to  believe. 

Of  lyrical  and  didactic  poetry  little  is  offered  besides 
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the  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  and  Heine.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  because  German  literature  as  a  whole 
is  eminently  lyrical  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  individual  German's  mind.  Anyhow,  in  order  to 
impress  the  student  properly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  three 
main  divisions  of  poetry  should  be  equally  presented.  The 
songs  of  Eichendorff  and  Riickert,  of  the  authors  of  the 
Swabian  school,  of  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  Herwegh, 
Anastasius  Griin,  Lenau,  Freiligrath,  Annette  von  Droste- 
Hiilshoff,  Kinkel,  Geibel,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  Heyse, 
are  now  sufficiently  remote  from  us  to  aid  our  judgment  in 
appreciating  their  lasting  poetic  qualities. 

Regarding  the  highest  production  of  literature  and  con- 
sequently the  art  of  all  arts,  viz.,  dramatic  poetry,  likewise 
little  is  offered  besides  the  standard  works  of  the  great 
authors.  The  art  of  reading  a  drama  is  distinct  from  the 
present  practice  of  silent  reading.  It  calls  for  a  mental 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  reader  not  required  by  the  ordi- 
nary novel,  which  rarely  demands  any  exertion  of  the 
reader's  thinking  power.  The  charm  of  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition consists  in  the  possibility  of  the  actor's  exhibiting  or 
rather  revealing  to  the  spectator  a  great  variety  of  fine 
shadings  which  can  be  expressed  solely  by  the  living  me- 
dium. Such  shadings  are  subtler  than  the  over-  and  under- 
tones of  a  musical  sound  and  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
dramatic  poet  as  the  more  tangible  factors  of  his  style.  In 
the  reading  of  dramatic  poetry,  not  only  the  actual  condi- 
tions and  peopling  of  the  stage  have  to  be  vividly  imagined, 
but  the  pitch,  force,  and  tempo  of  every  one  of  the  dra- 
matis personae  have  to  be  characteristically  varied,  a  re- 
quirement which  the  silent  reader  has  become  accustomed 
to  overlook.  All  the  more  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  literary  productions,  to  the  art  of  reading 
in  the  old  Germanic  sense  of  the  word  reden,  viz.,  to  speak. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  interesting  and  characteristic 
dramatic  works  produced  during  the  last  century,  a  few 
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notable  ones  are  offered  our  students :  Of  the  earlier  ones, 
Korner's  Zriny;  of  Grillparzer's  works,  the  less  important 
Sappho  and  Der  Traum  ein  Lehen ;  Kleist's  Prinz  Friedrich 
von  Hamburg;  of  the  later  ones,  Wilbrandt's  Der  Meister 
von  Palmyra;  of  the  latest  ones,  Fulda's  Der  Talisman  and 
Hauptmann's  Die  Versunkene  Glocke  are  not  unworthy  of 
being  placed  before  our  youth,  for  whom  the  best  should 
be  just  good  enough.  The  selection,  however,  of  Suder- 
mann's  Johannes  and  of  Ernst's  Flnchsmann  als  Erzulitr 
is  not  commendable  on  this  ground. 

In  claiming  for  the  study  of  (Jerman  a  place  similar  to 
that  of  the  classics  as  outlined  by  Boeckh,  we  shall  never 
lose  sight  of  Goethe's  saying:  "Classic  is  what  is  healthy." 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  contribute  to  the  undisturbed  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  ta.ste  in  matters  of  art  by  conscien- 
tiously and  rigorously  eliminating  from  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  scholar  anything  which  is  not  saturated  with 
beauty,  by  which  we  mean  that  which  always  has  been,  is 
and  will  be  good  and  true. 

By  this  method  we  shall  not  fail  to  obtain  the  best  result 
of  the  study  by  arousing  in  our  students  that  lasting  enthu- 
siasm which  is  ba.sed  upon  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  great  achievements  of  the  entire  German  nation  in 
science  and  art  and  in  their  choicest  fruit :  humanity. 


I 
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THE  SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. 


Charles  Atwood  Kofoid. 


The  fourth  summer  session  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  conducted  by  the  Zoological  Department  of  the 
University  of  California  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Diego  Marine  Biological  Association  was  held  in  the  tem- 
porary laboratory  located  at  La  Jolla.  The  laboratory  was 
opened  May  10,  and  work  was  continued  until  August  10. 

Professor  W.  E.  Ritter,  the  director  of  the  station,  was 
absent  on  a  scientific  trip  in  the  Orient,  and  in  his  absence 
Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid  was  appointed  acting  director.  Pro- 
fessor Torrey,  who  has  always  been  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  station,  was  also  absent  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Albatross  on 
an  exploring  trip  in  Japanese  waters. 

The  station,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps 
of  Miramar,  was  able  to  add  to  its  staff,  for  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  summer,  Professor  E.  L.  Mark,  Hersey  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  University ;  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson, 
Prof e&sor  of  Zoology  in  Columbia  University ;  and  Professor 
H.  S.  Jennings,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiological  Zool- 
ogy in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Messrs.  D.  W.  Davis, 
C.  O.  Esterly,  E.  F.  Michael,  and  Fred  Moore,  Assistants  in 
the  Department  of  Zoology  at  Berkeley,  were  members  of 
the  staff.  Mr.  A.  B.  Streedain,  Agassiz  Artist,  and  Miss 
E.  J.  Rigden,  Agassiz  Assistant,  were  also  in  attendance. 
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Miss  Mary  de  Fremery,  A.B.  (Vassar)  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Cran- 
dall,  B.S.  (Stanford)  were  enp:ap;ed  on  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ko- 
foid.  Several  students  of  our  own  and  other  universities 
were  carrying  on  work  at  the  station  during;  the  summer. 
The  station  is  indebted  to  ]\Ir.  Dunnlei^'h  Corey  for  services 
as  volunteer  helper  durinj;  the  sunuiier,  espeeially  in  the 
care  of  the  public  aquaria. 

The  work  of  the  station  was  directed  toward  the  explora- 
tion of  the  sunken  canon  oft'  La  Jolla,  known  jus  the  Soledad 
submerfred  valley,  and  to  the  further  exploration  of  the 
floatinj;  life  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  fifteen  miles  from  shore  and 
to  depths  of  400  fathoms.  The  results  of  the  dredt^inj;  ope- 
rations were  used  to  develoj)  the  museum  col leet ions  of  the 
local  fauna,  located  in  the  exhibition  room  of  the  station. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  drifts  of  the  previous  year  of 
friends  of  the  enterpri.se  in  San  l)iey:o  and  vicinity  of  $300 
for  nuiseum  cases,  and  a  further  ^jift  from  another  friend 
of  $300  for  nniseum  ^rlassware.  The  installation  of  the  mu- 
seum absorbed  no  small  amount  of  time  of  the  staft". 

The  scientific  in  vest  i  nations  of  the  staff  were  carried  on 
as  usual  in  the  laboratory  and  field.  Pmfessor  Mark  was 
investiyatinp  the  nervous  system  of  Amphioxus,  Professor 
"Wilson  the  heredity  of  sex  in  Ilfniipti  ra.  Professor  Jen- 
ning;s  the  habits  of  the  starfish.  Professor  Crandall  the  blood 
parasites  of  fishes,  Mr.  Esterly  the  pelajnc  Copcpoda.  Other 
students  were  working  on  various  special  problems  or  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  other  investigators. 

The  salt  water  supply  of  the  station  had  been  from  the 
beginning  very  inadequate,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
install  a  new  system.  A  gift  from  ilr.  Scripps  of  an  engine 
and  power  pump,  and  the  erection  of  a  4,500-gallon  .storage 
tank  has  put  the  station  in  the  po.ssession  of  a  splendid  salt 
water  supply. 

The  growth  of  the  callage  of  La  Jolla  and  the  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  private  sewers  opening  directly  into  the 
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sea  near  the  laboratory  has  so  increased  the  pollution  of  the 
water  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  consider  La  Jolla  as  a  per- 
manent site  unless  a  modern  sewage  system  under  munic- 
ipal control  with  some  scientific  method  of  sewage  disposal 
is  installed.  Purity  of  the  water  supply  is  an  all  important 
desideratum  in  the  matter  of  the  location  of  the  station. 

Following  the  plan  initiated  the  preceding  summer,  a 
course  of  free  evening  lectures  was  given  in  the  pavilion  of 
the  public  park  at  La  Jolla.  The  lectures  were  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  and  the  expense  of  the  illustrations  was 
borne  by  the  village  improvement  society.  The  series  for 
1906  was  as  follows: 

July  12. — Deep  sea  exploration.  Professor  C.  A.  Ko- 
foid. 

July  19. — Amphioxus.  The  evolutionary  significance  of 
its  structure.    Professor  E.  L.  Mark. 

July  27. — Life  of  the  open  sea.    Mr.  C.  0.  Esterly. 

Aug.  2. — Habits  of  some  shore  animals.  Professor  H.  S. 
Jennings. 

Aug.  9. — Deep  sea  fishes.    Professor  W.  C.  Crandall. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  lectures  the  station  held  an 
"open  day"  on  Saturday,  August  4,  on  which  an  exhibit 
was  made  of  its  work  and  a  special  display  provided  in  the 
aquaria.  Over  250  invitations  were  issued  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  improvement  society  to  leading  citizens  of 
San  Diego  and  vicinity.  The  local  railroad,  ' '  The  La  Jolla 
Line,"  through  its  superintendent,  Mr.  Hornbeck,  gener- 
ously cooperated  in  furnishing  transportation  to  visitors 
from  San  Diego.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  interests  of  the  campaign  for  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  sewage  disposal  for  La  Jolla,  in  which  the  station  is 
deeply  concerned.  Addresses  were  made  by  Professors  Wil- 
son and  Jennings  and  the  acting  director,  explaining  the 
relation  of  sewage  disposal  to  the  work  of  the  station. 

In  the  same  interest  an  illustrated  public  lecture  was 
given  August  11  in  Unity  Hall,  San  Diego,  by  Professor 
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Jenninp:s.  Tickets  of  invitation  were  issued  to  800  citizens, 
and  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  responded.  The  ten- 
tative plans  of  the  proposed  new  buildin«;  were  exhibited  at 
this  meetinf?,  and  the  bearini^r  of  the  proposed  sewage  system 
for  La  Jolla,  which  lies  within  the  city  limits  of  San  Dieoro, 
on  the  location  of  the  proposed  station  was  explained  by 
Professor  Kofoid. 

A  most  distressing?  incident  of  the  summer  was  the  loss 
by  wreck  on  the  reef  at  Point  Loma  of  the  station  schooner 
The  Loma.  The  boat  was  roundinjj  this  point  on  the  even- 
in»  of  July  'J5  in  charge  of  Captain  Cabral,  the  mast  expe- 
rienced fisherman  of  the  port,  but  owing  to  recent  rai)id 
growth  of  the  kelp  bed  and  a  resulting  miscalculation  of 
the  location  of  the  reef,  the  boat  wtus  caught  by  the  breakei-s 
and  carried  up  on  to  the  rocky  ledge  that  imikes  out  from 
Point  Loma.  t^verj'  ert'ort  was  made  to  secure  the  release 
of  the  vessel  by  tugs,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  save  her. 
Fortunately  the  crew  and  members  of  the  laboratory  staff 
were  landed  without  accident.  Special  credit  should  be 
given  to  Professor  C'randall,  who  made  his  way  through  the 
breakers  with  a  line  which  was  secured  to  one  carried  out 
to  him  by  Mr.  Weiss,  the  lighthouse  keeper  at  Point  Loma. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  fine  and  it  was  possible  to 
save  nearly  ever^ihing  of  value  from  the  boat,  including  the 
power  engine  and  the  specially  constructed  dredging  engine 
and  dredging  cable,  the  sails  and  rigging,  the  masts  and 
spare,  and  even  the  copper  sheathing  and  four  tons  of  lead 
from  the  keel.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  this  heavy  ma- 
chinery through  the  water  and  over  slippery  rocks  of  the 
reef  for  about  one  hundred  yards  and  to  hoist  it  up  the 
thirty-foot  cliff.  In  this  arduous  labor  we  had  the  gift  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  fishermen  of  La 
Playa  and  the  able  help  of  Rob  Baker,  Stanford.  '09.  and 
the  continuous  supervision  and  advice  of  Dr.  Fred  Baker, 
the  vice-president  of  the  local  biological  association  and 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Yacht  Club.    The  hospitality  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laney  of  the  Point  Loma  lighthouse  and  of 
Dr.  Baker  at  Roseville  was  most  courteously  extended  to 
our  station  staff  and  other  members  of  the  wrecking  crew. 

The  Loma  was  formerly  the  pilot  boat  of  the  port  of 
San  Diego,  a  staunch  two-masted  schooner  of  19  tons,  re- 
fitted with  auxiliary  power  and  dredging  engine  and  given 
to  the  station  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps  of  Miramar.  Her  loss 
is  a  serious  blow  to  the  station,  for  it  will  cost  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000  to  replace  her. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  summer  was  the 
gift  of  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  of  $50,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  station.  This  becomes  immediately  available  as 
an  endowment  for  running  expenses  and  in  part  as  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  permanent  building.  Prelimi- 
nary plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  building  with  room  for 
twenty  investigators  and  the  building  will  be  erected  as  soon 
as  the  matter  of  the  site  can  be  determined.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  station  is  thus  assured  by  this  gen- 
erous gift. 
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Albert  H.  Allen. 


REGKNT8  AND  FACULTY. 


The  Mackay  Foundation. 


At  the  meetinjj  of  tho  Finance  ('ommittcp  of  the  Boanl  of  Regents, 
on  July  10,  U)()«i,  Frt-Huk'nt  VVht'fler  trannffrred  to  the  Regents  the 
sum  of  $100,000  which  had  Iwen  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr.  Clarence 
H.  Mackay  for  the  foumlation  of  the  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Profes- 
sorship of  Klectrical  Engiiieoring,  in  memory  of  bis  brother.  Mr. 
Clarence  II.  Mackay  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  share 
equally  in  making  this  gift.  On  account  of  their  strong  attachment  to 
California,  Mrs.  Mackay  and  her  son  desire  that  its  highest  institution 
of  learning  .shall  sufTer  no  impairment  of  activity  from  the  recent  dis- 
aster in  San  Francisco,  but  rather  more  determined  i>rogress.  The 
foundation  of  this  professorship  is  laid  in  the  broadest  terms,  as  the 
income  may  be  applied  as  well  to  the  equipment  of  the  department, 
and  the  encouragement  of  research  in  connection  therewith,  as  to  the 
support  of  the  chair  itself.  The  subject,  Electrical  Engineering,  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  dominant  interests  of  the  Mackay  family. 

In  his  communication  to  the  President,  Mr.  Mackay  formulates  the 
terms  and  purposes  of  the  gift  as  follows: 

"I  beg  to  state  that  my  idea  is  that  the  gift  of  .$100,000  from  my 
mother  and  myself  take  the  form  of  the  foundation  of  the  John  W. 
Mackay,  Jr.,  Professorship  of  Electrical  Engineering,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Regents  apply  the  annual  income,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  according  to  their  judgment,  to  the  salary  of  the  incumbent  of 
the  chair,  and  expend  any  balance  in  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  the  work  connected  therewith,  the  original  fund  to  be  kept  intact 
in  perpetuity." 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Eegents  held  August  21,  Professor  Clarence 
L.  Cory  was  given  the  title  ' '  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Professor  of-  Elec- 
trical Engineering."  The  income  from  the  Mackay  endowment  af- 
fords $2,000  for  the  current  year  for  research  ])urposes,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  derived  from  it  towards  the  salary  of  Professor  Cory. 

At  their  meeting  in  August,  1906,  the  Eegents  appointed  Eegent 
Taussig,  Librarian  Eowell,  and  Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  as  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  future  organization,  regulation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Bancroft  Library.  The  report  of  the  commission  will 
be  found  in  full  on  another  page. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Eegents,  Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Education,  to  succeed  Professor  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  who  has  become  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Until  this  appointment  Professor  Lange  has  been  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scandinavian  Philology,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters. 
He  will  continue  to  act  as  Dean,  at  any  rate  until  the  close  of  the 
current  academic  year.  As  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  California  Dr.  Lange  becomes  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Mead  became  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board  of  Eegents  in  November  by  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Eudolf  Taussig, 
hitherto  an  ex  officio  member  as  Mr.  INIead's  predecessor  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pardee  to  succeed  Mr. 
J.  W.  McKinley,  of  Los  Angeles,  whose  term  as  Eegent  expired  in 
March,  1906.  Mr.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  whose  term  also  expired  in  March, 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  succeed  himself. 

By  the  change  in  the  State  administration  following  the  election 
of  November,  1906,  James  N.  Gillett,  as  Governor,  Warren  E.  Porter, 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Edward  Hyatt,  as  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  succeed  as  ex  officio  Eegents  George  C.  Pardee, 
Alden  Anderson,  and  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  respectively. 

Eesignations. 

E.  N.  Prouty,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eailroad  Engineering; 
Thomas  Walker  Page,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History;  Elmer  Ells- 
worth Brown,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 
Professor  Brown  has  been  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  succeeding  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Professor  Page  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Professor  Prouty  has  resumed 
practical  work  in  railroad  engineering. 
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Eugene  R.  Hallett  has  resigned  as  President's  Secretary,  and  has 
undertaken  the  direction  of  a  new  daily  newspaper  in  Berkeley.  Mr. 
G.  H.  G.  McGrew,  for  some  years  Assistant  Recorder,  has  identified 
himself  with  the  recently  instituted  Unitarian  Theological  School  in 
Berkeley.  W.  H.  Phipps,  for  eighteen  years  on  the  clerical  staff  of 
the  Secretary's  Office,  has  retired  from  active  work.  Other  resigna- 
tions have  been  accepted  from  J.  P.  Williams  and  O.  C.  Merrill,  In- 
structors in  Civil  Engineering;  Perham  Nahl,  Instructor  in  Pen-and- 
ink  Drawing;  C.  P.  Neilson,  Instructor  in  Water-color;  F.  B.  Laney, 
Instructor  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology;  B.  L.  Newkirk,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  (Mr.  Newkirk  goes  to  Lick  Observatory  as  Carnegie  As- 
sistant);  R.  S.  Minor,  Instructor  in  Physics;  P.  II.  Meyer,  Instructor 
in  Drawing;  Earl  Mulliken,  Assistant  in  the  Recorder's  Office;  W.  V. 
Clark,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering;  J.  F.  Borden,  Assistant  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  N.  L.  (Jardner,  Assistant  in  Botany;  H.  D. 
Babcock,  Assistant  in  Physics;  J.  C.  Blair,  Assistant  in  Anatomy;  N. 

C.  Stines,  Assistant   in  .Mining;   Alice  Robertson,  C.  O.   Esterly,  and 

D.  M.  Davis,  Assistants  in  Zoology. 


New  Appointments. 

Jacob  N.  Bowman,  Ph.D.,  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Me- 
diaeval Historj',  to  fill  the  vacam-y  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  W.  Page;  Guy  Hall  Roberts,  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Professor  Bernard 
Moses. 

Walter  N.  Frickstad,  Frederick  11.  Tibbetts,  and  G.  A.  Posey  as 
Instructors  in  Civil  Engineering;  H.  W.  Seawell  as  Instructor  in 
Water-color  and  Pen-and-ink  Drawing;  E.  S.  Larsen,  Jr.,  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  A.  W.  Gray,  Instructor  in  Physics; 
II.  B.  Monges,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Maurice  B.  Nichols,  Assistant  in  Botany;  A.  J.  Champreux  and 
Cora  L.  Williams,  Assistants  in  Mathematics;  J.  G.  de  Remer,  H.  E. 
Sherman,  and  J.  H.  Allen,  Assistants  in  Physics;  B.  L.  Newkirk,  Car- 
negie Assistant  in  the  Lick  Observatory;  J.  C.  Bradley,  Assistant  in 
Entomology;  F.  T.  Swett,  Assistant  in  Viticulture;  Dr.  Adelbert  Lee, 
Assistant  in  Anatomy;  Dr.  Allen  F.  Gillihan,  Assistant  in  Pathology; 
Lawrence  Bufford,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering;  Ellis  Michael  and 
Fred  Moore,  Assistants  in  Zoology. 

Henry  J.  Ramsay  and  Thomas  F.  Hunt.  Assistant  Plant  Patholo- 
gists in  the  Southern  California  Pathological  Station;  Henry  J. 
Quayle,  Assistant  Entomologist. 
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J.  E.  Robertson,  E.  W.  Kelsey,  and  Don  E.  Smith,  as  Teaching 
Fellows  in  History;  Clement  Akerman  and  Samuel  H.  Beach,  as  Flood 
Fellows  in  Economics;  Miss  Alma  Barnett,  LeConte  Fellow. 

Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  as  President's  Secretary;  T.  S.  Brandegee, 
Honorary  Curator  in  the  Herbarium;  F.  M.  Bumstead,  General  As- 
sistant in  the  Library;  Miss  Helen  E.  Cooper,  Assistant  in  the  Ee- 
corder's  Office. 

Changes  in  Titles. 

M.  E.  Jaffa^  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition,  in  charge  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Poultry  Station.  E.  E. 
Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Southern  California  Pathological  Laboratory  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. G.  W.  Shaw,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Technology,  in 
charge  of  Cereal  Stations.  E.  E.  Mansell,  Instructor  in  Horticulture, 
in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Grounds.  J.  W.  Mills,  Assistant  in  Hor- 
ticulture, in  charge  of  cultural  experiments  in  Southern  California. 
C.  L.  Cory,  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Faculty  Notes. 

Professor  E.  E.  Brown,  recently  appointed  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  been  designated  by  the  Eegents  Honorary 
Professor  of  Education,  and  as  such  will  remain  in  the  University 
family  and  upon  the  roll  of  the  institution  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long  and  so  notably  identified.  Speaking  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Brown,  President  Wheeler  said  in  July  in  an  interview: 

' '  The  appointment  of  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  succession  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  is  cer- 
tainly a  compliment  to  California.  That  the  head  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  education  should  be  chosen  from  California  would  seem  to  inti- 
m.ate  that  something  has  been  going  on  in  California  that  can  fairly 
be  recognized  as  of  the  standard  variety  of  education.  Dr.  Brown  was 
appointed  simply  because  the  place  came  to  him  by  a  sort  of  natural 
right.  He  is  the  one  man  who  has  given  the  most  special  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  development  of  American  education.  He  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  University  and  the  State,  to  the  State  particularly  in  his 
connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Education. ' ' 

Professor  Bernard  Moses  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science  is  the  author  of  a  recently  published  book  entitled  ' '  The 
Government  of  the  United  States."  Professor  Moses  has  combined 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  history  of  our  political  institutions  and 
an  analysis  of  our  constitutional  system  with  a  valuable  account  of  the 
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government  of  dependencies.  For  the  treatment  of  the  latter  feature 
of  the  book  Professor  Moses  is  well  qualified  by  reason  of  his  services 
as  one  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

During  the  present  year  Professor  Moses  is  on  leave  of  absence, 
and  devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of  conditions  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

Professor  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Structural 
Engineering,  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Structural  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  an  organization  of  structural  engineers  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  problems  presented  by  the  effects  upon 
buildings  in  San  Francisco  of  the  earthquake  and  fire.  Professor  Der- 
leth  has  examined  every  important  locality  within  the  area  of  disturb- 
ance from  Humboldt  County  southwanl  to  the  vicinity  of  Hollistor,  Sa- 
lina.M,  and  Monterey,  and  made  his  investigations,  and  particularly  his 
large  collection  of  original  photographs,  the  basis  of  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture given  in  August  on  "The  Destructive  Extent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Earthquake." 

The  Structural  Association  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fire  testing  and  pxperiment  station  at  the  University,  and 
is  establishing  a  fund  for  that  purpose.  Such  stations  have  already 
been  established  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  and  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston.  Events  have  shown 
that  such  a  station  is  needed  in  California,  where  a  tendency  has  pre- 
vailed to  build  with  intlammable  materials. 

Professor  G.  II.  Boke  of  the  Department  of  Jurispnidence  has 
made  arrangements  to  give  two  lecture  courses  in  law  at  Stanford 
University  during  the  current  college  year.  This  will  be  in  addition 
to  Professor  Boke's  regular  work  in  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  University,  returned  in  August  from  a  month's  explor- 
ation among  the  Indians  in  northern  Humboldt  County,  bringing  with 
him  more  than  a  hundred  graphophone  records  of  songs,  myths,  tradi- 
tions, and  medicine  prayers.  The  songs  belong  mainly  to  the  sacred 
dances  of  the  Yurok  tribe  of  this  region,  and  the  spoken  records  all 
refer  to  the  religion  and  beliefs  of  these  people.  All  the  graphophone 
records,  besides  being  intended  for  permanent  preservation,  will  be 
carefully  gone  over  with  interpreters  and  written  out  in  full  in  a  sys- 
tem of  special  characters  used  for  this  purpose.  The  texts  in  native 
language  thus  obtained  will  be  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  exact  interlinear  translations,  thus  giving  an  accurate  picture 
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and  record  of  this  tribe's  legends,  prayers,  and  medicine  in  both  the 
Indian 's  and  the  white  man 's  language. 

President  Wheeler  in  November  last  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  composed  of  land  grant  colleges  and  agricultural 
colleges  at  Baton  Eouge,  Louisiana,  and  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  at  Cambridge. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVEESITY. 

Mexican  Documents. 

Sefior  Ezequiel  A.  Chavez,  Sub-Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts  of  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico,  has  presented  to  the  University, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  a  rich  collection  of  volumes 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  our  sister  Eepublic,  for  preservation  in  the 
Bancroft  Library.  In  addition  to  these  publications  Senor  Chavez 
has  presented  several  sets  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  modern  Mex- 
ico; a  copy  of  the  latest  official  railroad  map  of  Mexico,  in  tvpo  sec- 
tions; and  sixty-seven  sections  of  the  official  map  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Mexico  now  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  President  Dias. 

The  volumes  presented  are  for  the  most  part  in  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial bindings,  a  few  only  being  in  pamphlet  form.  The  titles  of 
the  more  noteworthy  contributions  are  here  given: 

Informes  y  Manifiestos  de  los  Poderes  Ejecutivo  y  Legislative  de 
1821  a  1904.  (A  collection  in  three  handsome  volumes  of  Mexican 
State  papers  dating  from  the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic.  The  first 
volume  bears  the  autograph  dedication  to  the  University  of  California 
of  Seiior  Eamon  Corral,  Vice-President  of  the  Eepublic.) 

Antigiiedades  Mexicanas,  publicadas  por  la  Junta  Colombina  de 
Mexico  en  el  Cuarto  Centenario  del  Descubrimiento  de  America.  (In 
two  parts;  a  collection  of  about  150  unbound  lithographic  plates,  be- 
ing reproductions  of  ancient  Mexican  codices  and  of  the  sculptures  of 
Chiapas;  and  a  volume  of  explanatory  text.) 

Pianos  de  la  Linea  Divisoria  entre  Mexico  y  los  Estados  Unidos 
del  Norte,  al  Oeste  de  El  Paso.  (The  Official  Map,  prepared  by  the 
International  Boundary  Commission,  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.) 

Vistas  de  los  Monumentos  a  la  Largo  de  la  Linea  Divisoria  entre 
Mexico  y  los  Estados  Unidos,  de  El  Paso  al  Pacifico.  (A  series  of 
photographs  of  the  monuments  marking  the  International  Boundary, 
from  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.) 
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Memoria  presentada  al  Congreso  de  la  Union  por  el  Secretario  de 
Estado  y  del  Despacho  de  Foniento,  Colonizacion  e  Industria  de  la 
Kepiiblica  Mexicana.     1892-96;  1901-05. 

Estado  de  la  Iluminacion  y  Abalizamlento  en  las  Costas  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos.     1905. 

Codigo  de  Colonizacion  y  Terrenos  Baldioa  de  la  Repiibliea  Mexi- 
cana, 1451-1892.     F.  F.  de  la  Maza.     1893. 

Constitucion  de  los  Estadoa  Unidos  Mexicanos,  expedida  por  el 
Congreso  General  Constituyente  el  dia  5  de  Febrero  de  1857,  con  sua 
Adiciones  y  Refonnas,  Leyes  Org&nicas  y  Reglamontarias.  Texto 
Vigente  de  la  Constitucion.     1905. 

Establecimientos  I'enales  del  Distrito  Federal;  Decretos  y  Regla- 
mentos.     1900. 

Anales  de  la  Secretaria  de  Comunicacionea  y  Obras  Publicas.  13 
volumes,  1902-05. 

Boletin  de  Instruccion  Publica;  Organo  de  la  Secretario  del  Kamo. 
5  volumes,  190305. 

La  Evolucion  Mercantil;  Comunicacionea  y  Obraa  Piiblicas;  La 
Hacienda  PiiMica.  Tres  Moiiografias  que  dan  Idea  de  una  Parte  de  la 
Evolucion  Economica  de  Mexico.     Pablo  Macedo.     1905. 

Ensiiyo  BibliogrAfico  Mexicano  del  Siglo  XVIL     Andrade.     1899, 

Ecseiia  Historica  y  Estadistica  dc  los  Ferrocarriles  de  Juriadiccion 
Federal,  1895-99. 

Boletin  Domogriifico  de  la  Republica  Mt>xii  .mi.     1905. 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Ropublica  Mf.xicana.     1905. 

Memoria  Historica,  Tenica  y  Adniinistrativa  de  las  Obraa  del  De- 
aagiie  del  Yalle  de  Mexico,  1449-1900.     Two  volumes.     1902. 

Guide  G^ologique  au  Mexique :  Excursions  au  Mexique  du  X  Con- 
gr^s  Geologique  International.     1906. 

Ciudad  de  Mexico:  Breve  Guia  ilustraila  a  los  Miembros  del  X 
Congreso  International  de  Geologia.  (In  Spanish  and  French.)  Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

Piano  de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico.    1906. 

Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  segunda  Epoca,  Tomo  I. 

Vocabulario  Castellano-Zapoteco,  publicado  por  la  Junta  Colom- 
bina  de  Mexico  con  motivo  de  la  Celebracion  del  Cuarto  Centenario  del 
Descubrimiento  de  America.    1893. 

Libro  Tercero  de  la  Historia  Religiosa  de  la  Provincia  de  Mexico 
de  la  Orden  de  Sto.  Domingo,  compuesta  por  Fr.  Hernando  Ojea,  de  la 
misma  Orden  y  Provincia.  (The  work  of  a  Spanish  missionary  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  published  in  1897  by  the  Mexican 
National  Museum.) 
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Historia  de  la  Provincia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico,  Orden  de  Predica- 
dores  en  la  Nueva  Espana,  por  el  padre  Fr.  Alonso  Franco,  ano  de 
1645.     Segunda  Parte.     1900. 

Historia  de  las  Indias  de  Nueva  Espana  y  Islas  de  Tierra  Firme, 
por  el  padre  Fray  Diego  Duran,  Orden  de  Predicadores.  (The  work  of 
a  sixteenth  century  missionary,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers.  In  two  vol- 
umes, 1867  and  1880,  with  66  plates.) 

Sumaria  Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  con  Noticia 
Individual  de  los  Descendientes  Legitimes  de  los  Conquistadores  y  Pri- 
meros  Pobladores  Espanoles,  por  Baltasar  Dortentes  de  Carranza. 
(Published  in  1902.) 

Obras  Historieas  de  Don  Fernando  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  publicadas  y 
anotadas  por  Alfredo  Chavero.     Tomo  I:  Relaciones.     1891. 

Historia  de  Tlaxcala,  por  Diego  Munoz  Camargo,  publicada  y  ano- 
tada  por  Alfredo  Chavero.     1892. 

Historia  de  Yucatan:  Devocionario  de  Ntra.  Sra.  de  Izmal,  y  Con- 
quista  Espiritual,  por  el  p.  Fr.  Bernardo  de  Lizana,  de  la  Orden  de  los 
Menores.    Impressa  en  1633.     1893. 

Historia  de  Nueva  Mexico,  por  el  Capitan  Gaspar  de  Villagra,  con 
Apendice  de  Documentos  y  Opuscvilos.     Tomo  I.     1900. 

Le  Mexique  au  Debut  du  XXe  Siecle.     Two  volumes. 

Estudios  de  Geologia  de  Mexico.     Ordonzer.     1900-1903. 

Obras  de  Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera.     Two  volumes.     1903. 

Juarez,  su  Obra  y  su  Tiempo.  Estudio  Historico  por  Don  Justo 
Sierra.  Contribucion  al  Centenario  de  Gran  Estadista.  (Now  in 
course  of  publication  in  serial  form.) 

Historia  del  Tribunal  del  Santo  Oficio  de  la  Inquisicion  en  Mexico. 
Jose  Toribio  Medina. 

Documentos  Ineditos  6  muy  Earos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico,  pub- 
licados  par  Genardo  Gomez.    7  volumes. 

Seiior  Chavez  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session 
of  1906j  and  his  presence  was  evidence  of  the  cooperation  of  his  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  Republic  in  the  establishment  of 
closer  international  relations  in  educational  matters.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  donation  detailed  above,  the  University  of  California  will 
send  to  Mexico  a  set  of  its  publications. 

The  Brandegee  Herbarium  and  Library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Brandegee  of  San  Diego  have  donated  their 
entire  botanical  collections  and  library  to  the  University  of  California. 
As  a  result  of  this  gift  the  facilities  for  botanical  research  at  the 
University  are  practically  doubled,  as  it  now  possesses  the  most  com- 
plete representation  extant  of  our  Pacific  Coast  flora. 
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Mr.  Brandegee  is  a  Yale  graduate  antl  a  civil  engineer;  Mrs.  Bran- 
degee  is  a  native  Californian  entitled  to  write  ' '  M.D. ' '  after  her 
name;  but  both  have  for  many  years  given  practically  their  full  time 
to  the  scientific  study  of  West  American  plants.  These  studies  began 
in  Colorado,  where  Mr.  Brandegee  made  his  first  contribution  to  bo- 
tanical literature,  namely,  the  botany  of  the  Hayden  Survey;  were 
later  continued  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  directed  the  Herbarium 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and  began  the  publication  of 
"Zoe, "  a  West  American  biological  magazine;  and  still  later  in  San 
Diego,  where  their  residence  was  taken  up  in  1895  in  onler  to  study 
more  conveniently  the  Mexican  flora,  in  which  Mr.  Brandegee  had  be- 
come intensely  interested. 

The  Brandegee  Herbarium  grew  for  years  in  size  and  importance, 
specimens  being  obtained  by  purchase,  by  exchange,  and  by  donations 
from  specialists,  as  well  as  by  means  of  extended  colItH'ting  trijis  un- 
dertaken by  the  owners  themselves.  For  ten  years  a  Uerman  botanist, 
Dr.  Purpus,  has  been  exploring  the  less  known  portions  of  Mexico  and 
sending  his  collections  to  .Mr.  Bramlegee  to  lie  classified.  Nearly  all 
of  the  more  important  sets  of  |>lants  from  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  been  acquired,  so  that  the  collection  is  now 
widely  consulted  by  botanists  ilesiring  information  concerning  plants 
of  this  interesting  region.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  ac- 
quired sets  may  be  mentioned  most  of  the  types  and  duplicate  tvpes 
from  the  Orcutt  and  f'leveland  collections;  a  set  of  Bebb's  willows; 
nearly  all  of  the  Mexican  plants  distributed  by  Lemholtz,  by  Palmer, 
and  by  Pringle;  a  majority  of  the  i'urtis  sets;  Parry's  Manzanitas 
and  Chorizanthes,  and  many  others  no  longer  obtainable.  The  herba- 
rium is  very  rich  in  original  "type"  specimens,  that  is,  specimens  from 
which  the  original  specific  des<-riptions  were  drawn,  these  new  species 
being  in  most  cases  named  and  described  by  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Brandegee 
themselves.  Another  marked  feature  is  its  richness  in  sole  remaining 
duplicate  types,  the  originals  of  which  were  lost  by  fire  in  the  Her- 
barium of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  fragments  fj-om  types  preserved  in  other  herljaria,  and  the 
collection  of  Asperifoliae,  a  group  of  plants  to  which  Mrs.  Brandegee 
has  devoted  much  attention,  probably  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  col- 
lection. 

Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  protect  this  invaluable  gift  from 
fire  or  other  danger.  Until  such  time  as  a  permanent  botanical  build- 
ing is  provided,  it  wiU  be  housed  in  the  Hearst  Mining  Building,  which 
is  absolutely  fire-proof.  Here  it  will  be  combined  with  the  present 
University  Herbarium,  which  already  contains  about  12.5,000  sheets  of 
specimens.     The  united  collections  will  comprise  nearly  250,000  speci- 
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mens,  the  majority  of  which  are  already  mounted  in  permanent  form, 
while  the  whole  number  will  be  made  available  for  study  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  botanical  library  which  comes  to  the  University  by  this  gift  is 
of  great  value.  It  duplicates  many  standard  sets,  thus  allowing  one 
set  to  be  placed  in  the  Herbarium  in  the  new  Mining  Building,  while 
the  other  may  be  kept  in  the  Botany  Building,  or  in  the  main  Library. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  adds  many  rare  books  to  the  Library,  some  of 
them  now  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure,  although  constantly  needed 
for  reference;  and  it  completes  sets  of  publications  of  which  the 
Library  hitherto  had  been  able  to  obtain  only  parts. 

The  most  important  works  in  the  collection  are  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Bentham's  Botany  of  the  Sulphur. 

Presl's  Eeliquiae  Haenkeanae,  and  Symbolae  Botanicae. 

Spach  's  nistoire  Naturelle  des  Vegetaux. 

The  Botany  of  the  Herald  Expedition. 

De  Lesseret's  Icones. 

Mocino  et  Sesse's  Flora  du  Mexique  (tracings  from  original  draw- 
ings, never  published). 

New  sets  of  serials,  not  hitherto  in  the  Library,  are: 

Edwards'  Botanical  Register,  a  complete  set  of  33  volumes,  with 
colored  plates. 

Linnaea,  a  complete  set  of  43  volumes. 

Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany. 

Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany. 

Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum.  A  complete  set  of  28  volumes,  with 
plates. 

Walper's  Annales  Botanices  Systematicae. 

Walper's  Reportorium  Botanices  Systematicae. 

The  following  are  large  sets  duplicating  collections  already  in  the 
Library : 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

Engler's  Botanische  Jahrbiicher. 

Tlie  Botanical  Gazette.  A  complete  set;  the  Library  hitherto 
lacked  a  few  of  the  earlier  volumes. 

Memoirs  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Library 
hitherto  lacked  the  first  volume. 

Engler  u.  Prantl,  Naturlichenpflanzenfamilien. 

In  addition  to  the  herbarium  and  the  library  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brandegee,  they  have  presented  to  the  University  their  stock, 
consisting  of  several  hundred  sets,  of  the  periodical  "Zoe, "  which 
was  published  under  their  direction.     This  publication,  at  first  dealing 
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with  biology  in  general  but  later  confined  more  exclusively  to  botany, 
ran  through  five  volumes,  and  has  now  been  discontinued.  The  com- 
pleted volumes  contain  many  papers  by  Pacific  Coast  scientists  of 
great  interest  and  value. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  sets  of  this  publication  will  probably 
be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Botany.  The  sets  of 
"Zoe"  will  also  be  used  by  the  University  Press  in  securing  exchanges 
from  other  institutions. 

Every  opportunity  will  be  offere<l  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandegce,  who 
will  hereafter  reside  in  Berkeley,  to  continue  their  studies  without  in- 
terruption. Because  of  the  sj)Iendid  equipment  fur  botanical  research 
now  provided  at  the  University,  several  botanists  from  other  institu- 
tions have  already  signified  their  intention  of  visiting  the  collection  for 
study,  and  since  members  of  the  department  stuff  will  also  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  a  more  satisfactorj*  manner  ami  to  supply  more 
positive  information  on  botanical  subjects,  it  is  seen  that  this  gift  is 
not  to  the  University  alone  but  to  the  people  of  the  whn|»>  state  and 
to  scientists  throughout  the  world. 

The  Butters  Pkize. 

Mr.  Charles  Butters,  '79,  has  offered  a  second  prire  of  $100  to  be 
awarded  to  the  student  of  the  University  who  presents  the  best  oasay 
on  a  subject  dealing  with  Central  America.  The  topic  this  year  will 
have  to  do  in  a  general  way  with  the  history  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  Central  American  affairs.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  contest  consists  of  Professors  Miller,  Stephens,  and  Hatfield. 

The  first  Charles  Butters  prize  was  won  in  1906  by  Julius  Klein, 
'07. 

The  Wolfsohn  Library. 

During  the  month  of  August  Mrs.  Mary  Wolfsohn  of  San  Fran- 
cisco presented  to  the  Library  of  the  University  a  collection  of  some 
four  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  the  librarj-  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Mr.  Henry  Wolfsohn.  The  collection  is  of  historical  and  miscellaneous 
works,  in  standard  editions,  for  the  most  part  handsomely  bound  and 
finely  illustrated,  and  also  contains  some  rare  editions.  It  will  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Library  in  general  literature. 

Victor  K.  Chesnut,  '90,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Montana 
College  of  Agriculture,  Bozeman,  Montana,  has  recently  donated  to 
the  herbarium  of  the  department  of  Botany  his  collection  of  speci- 
mens, amounting  to  2,500  sheets. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 


The  total  enrollment  of  qualified  students  in  the  Summer  Session 
of  1906  was  706,  the  enrollment  last  year  being  795.  Considering  the 
unusual  circumstances  under  which  this  session  was  held,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  terrible  days  of  the  San  Francisco  fire,  this  registra- 
tion is  somewhat  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  session  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

A  Summer  School  in  Library  Methods  was  held,  under  the  direction 
of  IMlss  Mary  L.  Jones,  formerly  Librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library.  This  is  the  second  time  that  a  course  of  this  kind  has  been 
given  in  the  University,  the  first  one,  in  1902,  being  the  first  school  in 
library  methods  held  in  California. 

A  course  in  Physical  Geography,  given  by  Professor  Euliff  S.  Hol- 
way,  gave  particular  attention  to  earthquake  phenomena,  and  field 
excursions  were  made  along  the  main  rift  of  the  earthquake  of 
April  18. 

Courses  in  Domestic  Science  were  given  by  Miss  May  Secrest  of 
the  California  Polytechnic  School  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Lectures  and 
what  might  be  called  laboratory  work  were  given  in  Food  Production 
and  Preparation,  and  in  Household  Sanitation. 

Lectures  for  advanced  students  on  Radio-Active  Substances  and 
their  Radiations  were  given  by  Dr.  Ernest  Rutherford,  Macdonald 
Professor  of  Physics  in  McGill  University,  of  Montreal.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford is  a  leading  authority  on  investigations  dealing  with  the  transmu- 
tation of  elements  and  the  radio-active  properties  of  matter. 

Lectures  on  the  Biological  Principles  of  Selection  in  Plants,  with 
demonstrations  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  with  special  excursions 
for  advanced  students,  were  given  by  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  the 
University  of  Amsterdam.  The  work  of  Professor  de  Vries  in  the 
study  of  selection  in  plants,  and  of  the  importance  of  these  in  their 
bearing  on  the  broader  problems  of  evolution  in  general,  is  widely 
known.  Professor  de  Vries'  lectures,  given  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Summer  Session  of  1904,  have  been  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  "Species  and  Varieties." 

The  work  in  the  lines  of  education,  which  have  always  been  one  of 
the  central  features  of  the  Summer  Sessions,  included  this  year  courses 
by  Professor  John  Adams,  of  the  University  of  London,  on  Education 
and  Educational  Psychology;  by  Professor  Elwood  P.  Cubberley,  of 
Stanford  University,  on  School  Administration  and  School  Systems; 
and  lectures  on  various  educational  problems  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ackerman, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
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Thirty  departments,  in  all,  offered  courses  given  by  a  faculty  of 
seventy-five  instructors. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  this  Summer  Session  was  a  series  of  three 
Symphony  Concerts  given  by  the  University  of  California  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wolle,  with  three  concerts  of 
chamber  music  by  the  Minetti  String  Quartette  on  alternate  Thurs- 
days, throughout  the  six  weeks  of  the  Session.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

REGISTRATIOX  STATISTICS. 

An  examination  of  the  enrollment  records  shows  a  steady  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  all  departmouts  of  the 
University  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1906.  The  grand 
totals  for  these  years  are  3,308  and  3,33S,  respectively,  while  in  1904 
there  were  3,285.  This  increase  has  been  in  spite  of  Jiuctuations  in 
the  attendance  at  the  professional  colleges  in  San  Francisco.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  Academic  Colleges  in  Berkeley  have  been  ft>r  the  last  four 
years  2,H69,  2,688,  2,699,  2,839;  while  the  total  enrollment  in  the  pro- 
fessional departments  has  been  606,  597,  609,  an<!  499  in  the  same 
years. 

In  the  undergraduate  enroUtnent,  the  Colleges  of  Social  Sciences, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Me«-hanics,  and  Civil  Kngineering,  all  show 
gains  in  total  enrollment,  the  College  of  Commerce  particularly  show- 
ing a  marked  gain  from  3.58  per  cent,  of  the  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment in  1903-04  to  6.11  per  cent,  of  the  umlorgraduate  enrollment  in 
1905-06.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Colleges  of  letters,  Natural  Sciences, 
Mining,  and  Chemistrj-  show  a  falling  off  in  attendance.  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry,  where  the  loss  is  heaviest,  it  is  due  to  the  operation 
of  a  new  curriculum,  adopted  in  1902,  by  which  this  College  was  put 
on  a  footing  with  the  engineering  and  technical  colleges,  rather  than 
with  the  colleges  of  general  culture. 

The  change  in  the  total  number  of  women  enrolled  in  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  last  two  years  has  been  verj'  slight.  In  1904-05  the 
women  formed  38.75  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  39.87  per  cent,  in  1905-06.  In  1902-03  and  1903-04  the  pro- 
portion of  women  was  40  per  cent,  and  39  per  cent,  for  the  respective 
years.  In  the  Academic  Colleges  in  Berkeley  the  proportion  of  women 
is  somewhat  larger,  the  percentages  of  enrollment  for  the  last  four 
years  being  43.27,  41.59,  41.08,  and  41.28,  the  last  being  the  propor- 
tion for  1905-06.  Of  undergraduate  students  the  women  formed  last 
year  a  very  little  over  40  per  cent.  In  1903-04  this  proportion  was 
very  nearly  42  per  cent.     In  the  CoUeges  of  Letters,  Social  Sciences, 
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and  Natural  Sciences  is  found  the  largest  enrollment  of  women.  In 
the  College  of  Social  Sciences  they  formed  in  1905-06  very  nearly  73 
per  cent,  of  the  registration  in  that  College. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  ENTERING  CLASSES,  1902-1906. 
(Taken  at  equivalent  dates  from  the  registration  of  eaeh  year.) 


College 


Letters 

Social  Sciences ... 
Natural  Sciences.. 
Civil  Engineering 

Mining 

Mechanics 

Chemistry 

Agriculture 

Commerce 


Limited 


Totals 

Per  cent,  of  men.. 


1902 


19 

48 


30 
31 

49 
0 


67 


75 
179    254 


61 


49 


89 


1903 


11 
29 


12 
16 

44 
0 

62 
0 


40 


67 
160    227 


28 


44 


62 


62 
1 

63 

72 
0 

72 

35 

7 

42 

14 
5 

19 

13 

2 

15 

10 
0 

10 

33 
0 

33 

31 

4 

35 

22 

15 

444 
251 

695 

338 
214 

552 

60.2 

60.3 

1904 


15 
39 


54 


54 
197    251 


21 
37 

54 
0 

58 
0 

94 
1 

13 
1 

21 
2 

42 
1 


58 
54 
58 
95 
14 
23 
43 


372 
278    650 


57.3 


1905 

11 

29 

40 

65 

207 

272 

34 

23 

57 

52 

0 

52 

50 

0 

50 

67 

0 

67 

6 

0 

6 

29 

1 

30 

43 

1 

44 

357 

261 

618 

57.8 

1906 
(Sept.  14) 


7 
30 


37 


81 
189    270 


43 
33 

70 
0 

61 
0 

60 
0 

5 
0 

19 
3 

42 
1 


76* 
70 
61 
60 
5 
22 
43 


388 

256    644 

60.1 


Gain  or 
Loss 


-  3 

-  2 
+19 
+18 
+11 

-  7 

-  1 

-  8 

-  1 


+26 
+  2.3 


THE  STUDENT  INFIEMAEY. 

During  the  summer  of  1906  the  Eegents  resolved  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  student  infirmary  on  the  campus.  Here  after  any  stu- 
dent of  the  colleges  at  Berkeley  who  falls  ill  may  claim  the  best  of 
modern  scientific  care  in  a  ward  in  the  Student  Hospital.  There  will 
be  wards  for  men,  wards  for  the  women  students,  and  a  surgical  oper- 
ating room.  For  his  medical  care  the  student  will  arrange  with  any 
physician  whom  he  may  wish  to  employ.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
whereby  students  who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a  physician's  attend- 
ance may  have  medical  care  without  expense  to  themselves.  The  hos- 
pital service,  including  expert  care  by  professionally  trained  nurses, 


*  Includes  9  men  in  Architecture,  and  11  men  and  5  women  in  the  Pre-medieal 
Course. 
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will  involve  no  tlirect  expense  to  the  student.  The  support  of  the  hos- 
pital will  be  provided  for  by  increasing  the  existing  gymnasium  fee 
from  $1.50  to  $4  a  term,  and  devoting  $2.50  of  this  to  the  hospital. 
This  means  that  at  an  expense  of  fifty  cents  a  month  every  student  of 
the  colleges  at  Berkeley  will  be  enabled  to  insure  himself  against  the 
heavy  and  unexpected  expense  which  an  illness  now  implies. 

The  student  ho8f>itaI  will  be  on  the  grounds  of  the  University.  The 
Regents  have  decided  to  devote  to  this  purpose  the  *  *  Meyer  house, ' '  a 
commoilious  dwelling  belonging  to  the  University  and  situated  in  an 
ample  garden  in  that  portion  of  the  college  grounds  west  of  College 
avenue  and  north  of  Sylvan  way.  The  house  will  be  altered  internally 
and  some  additions  made.  Funds  raised  heretofore  and  i)laeed  in  the 
care  of  the  Kegeiits  in  trust  for  such  a  purpose  by  the  Berkeley  Hos- 
pital Association  and  by  the  Prytanean  Society  will  be  devoted  to  the 
equipping  of  the  student  hospital.  Thus  will  be  realized  the  bene- 
ficent purpose  of  Madame  Felicien  Victor  Paget,  the  wife  of  the  late 
Professor  F.  V.  Paget,  long  head  of  the  department  of  Romanic  I^an- 
guagcs,  who  some  years  ago  organized  the  H^Tkelfv  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Prytanean  Society  raised  the 
funds  now  destined  for  the  equipment  of  the  hospital. 

Just  such  student  hospitals,  conducted  by  the  University,  and  main- 
tained by  a  fee  required  from  the  entire  student  body,  are  now  main- 
tained by  Har\ard,  Princeton,  Amherst,  Alabama,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
other  American  universities.  The  students  of  Stanford  University  are 
required  to  pay  such  a  fee.  The  typhoid  epidemics  at  Har\ard,  Am- 
herst, Stanford,  and  Cornell  have  shown  how  invaluable  such  an  insti- 
tution becomes  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  student  hospital  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  Hygiene.  The  nurses  will  be  carefully  selected,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  management  and  method  the  very  best  scientific  ideas  will  be 
put  in  practice.  The  situation  chosen  for  the  infirmary  is  ideal.  It  is 
easily  accessible,  and  yet,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  extensive  grounds,  as- 
sured of  quiet,  sunshine,  and  fresh  air. 

THE  OMORI  SEISMOGRAPH. 

WTien  Professor  Omori  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan, came  to  California  to  study  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of  April 
18,  1906,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  he  brought  with  him  a  small 
seismograph  of  his  own  design,  called  a  ' '  Tromometer. ' '  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  pendulums  to  register  earth 
movements  in  the  EW  and  NS  components.  The  record  is  made  on 
smoked  paper  attached  to  a  drum  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  clock- 
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work.  The  time  is  recorded  every  minute.  The  instrument  is  kept  in 
constant  motion.  The  object  of  Professor  Omori  in  bringing  this 
instrument  with  him  was  to  set  it  up  in  a  favorable  location  for  the 
study  of  after-shocks.  The  after-shocks  bear  a  certain,  as  yet  un- 
known, relation  to  the  main  shock.  A  study  of  the  records  of  the 
fore-  and  after-shocks  secured  with  the  tromometer  may  enable  seis- 
mologists to  make  predictions  of  time  and  place  of  a  coming  earth- 
quake. "While  the  instrument  is  especially  designed  to  record  slight 
fore-  and  after-shocks  coming  from  a  neighboring  center,  it  seems  to 
be  suited  also  for  records  of  heavy  earthquakes  occurring  at  a  great 
distance.  The  Valparaiso  earthquake  of  August  last  was  very  satis- 
factorily recorded  at  the  Students'  Observatory  on  the  Omori  trono- 
meter. 

Professor  Omori  selected  the  Students'  Observatory  for  the  in- 
stallation of  his  instrument  because  the  rocky  formation  on  which  the 
Observatory  rests  is  free  from  the  unimportant  vibrations  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  soft  ground.  He  offered  to  leave  the  instrument  in 
the  care  of  the  University  of  California  for  two  years  or  more,  on 
condition  that  it  be  kept  in  running  order  and  that  he  be  furnished 
with  duplicates  of  all  records.  The  instrument  belongs  to  the  Impe- 
rial Earthquake  Commission  of  Japan,  and  a  receipt  for  the  instru- 
ment has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
University,  in  accordance  vsith  Professor  Omori 's  request. 

A  number  of  very  good  records  have  already  been  secured.  They 
are  of  great  value  to  the  State  Earthquake  Investigation  Commission, 
of  which  Professor  Lawson  is  Chairman.  The  Commission  set  aside 
$25  per  month  until  October  1  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
instrument.  The  care  of  the  instrument  has  been  assigned  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  Champreux. 

In  the  case  of  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  the  record  is  distinct  for 
over  two  hours.  Mr.  Champreux  computed  the  distance  of  the  center 
of  disturbance  from  Berkeley  by  Professor  Omori 's  formula,  and 
found  it  to  be  8934  km.,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  direct  distance 
of  Valparaiso  from  Berkeley. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  INDIAN  MYTHS. 

The  ceremonies,  myths,  and  religion  of  the  Luiseno  or  Mission 
Indians  of  Southern  California  are  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
which  Miss  Constance  DuBois  has  completed  for  the  University  of 
California  in  connection  with  the  Ethnological  and  Archaeological 
Survey  of  the  State.  Miss  DuBois  spent  a  month  in  the  remote  moun- 
tain districts  of  San  Diego  county,  and  succeeded  in  recording  several 
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almost  forgotten  creation  myths  of  these  people.  In  connection  with 
their  sacred  initiation  ceremonies  and  dances,  she  was  enabled  to  see 
reproductions  of  their  sand-paintings,  which  resemble  the  elaborate 
figures  made  with  colored  earths  by  the  Navajo  Imlians  of  New 
Mexico.  These  highly  symbolic  figures  have  not  been  made  by  the 
Luiseiios  for  fifty  years,  and  Miss  DuBois'  discovery  of  them  is  due 
to  her  personal  ai-quaintaucc  and  influence  with  two  or  three  of  the 
very  old  men,  who  had  passed  through  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the 
tribe  in  their  youth.  Photographs  and  diagrams  of  these  paintings 
were  obtained,  and  will  be  j>ublished  in  connection  with  the  other 
results  of  the  investigation  in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  expected  that  this  new  information  will  go  far  to  explain 
the  little  understood  aboriginal  rock-paintings  and  rock-carvings  that 
abound  in  many  parts  of  California.  Miss  DuBois  resides  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  but  is  widely  known  for  her  previous  studies  among 
the  Mission  Indians,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  California  Branch 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society. 

Dr.  David  V.  Barrows,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Philippines,  will  offer 
during  the  coming  term  two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  University. 
One  will  deal  with  the  [>eoide  of  the  Philippines,  their  racial  elements, 
characteristics  and  history,  while  the  other,  of  a  more  technical  char- 
acter, will  be  concerned  with  the  Kthnology  of  Malaysia. 

Dr.  Barrows  is  a  graduate  of  Pomona  College,  '94;  received  his 
Master's  degree  in  Arts  at  California  in  1895,  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pliilosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMATICS. 

The  Symphony  Concekts. 

The  second  series  of  concerts  by  the  University  Orchestra,  during 
the  Summer  Session  of  1906,  was  as  follows: 

Setventh  Concert,  June  28. 

Overture :  Don  Juan  Mozart 

"The  Unfinished  Symphony"  Schubert 

Allegro  moderate.    Andante  con  moto. 

Overture:  Fidelio  Beethoven 

Danse  Macabre  Saint-Saens 

(Violin  solo:  Giulio  Minetti.) 
Academic  Festival  Overture  Brahms 
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Eighth  Concert,  July  12. 

Overture:    Nature  Dvorak 

Pastorale   Bach 

Symphony:   In  the  Forest  ,-Eaf 

I.     Daytime:  Imi^ressions  and  Sensations. 
II.     Twilight:     (a)  Kevery.     (&)  Dance  of  the  Dryads. 
III.     Night : 

The  Quiet  Murmur  of  Night  in  the  Forest. 

Arrival   and   Departure   of   the   Wild   Hunt   with   Dame 

Holle  and  Wotan. 
Break  of  Day. 
Evening  in  the  Mountains       "|  „  . 

At  the  Cradle  j   

Overture:    Spring   GoldmarTc 


Ninth  Concert,  July  26. 

Overture:    Eosamunde  Schubert 

Elegiac  Melodies  Grieg 

(a)  Heart  Wounds,     (b)  Last  Spring. 
Symphony:  From  the  New  World  Dvorak 

Adagio — Allegro  molto.    Largo.     Scherzo.    Allegro  con  fuoco. 

A  Faust  Overture  Wagner 

Marehe  Slave   Tschaikowsky 


During  the  first  half  of  the  current  college  year,  the  third  series, 
consisting  of  six  symphony  concerts,  was  given  by  the  University 
Orchestra  with  the  following  programmes: 

Tenth  Concert,  September  13. 

Overture:  Marriage  of  Figaro  Mozart 

(a)   Morning  Song     | ^^^^^ 

(6)   Evening  Song      j 

The  Second  Symphony  Beethoven 

Adagio   molto — allegro   con   brio.     Larghetto.      Scherzo:    allegro. 
Allegro  molto. 
Norwegian  Melodies  Grieg 

(a)  Folk-song,     (b)  Cow-keeper's  Tune,     (c)  Country  Dance. 

Jubel-ouverture    Weber 

— Attendance,  2,223. 
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Eleventh  Concb»t,  September  27. 

Concert  Overture:  In  Autumn  Grieg 

The  Pastoral  Symphony,  No.  6  Beethoven 

I.     Awakening  of  cheerful  feelings  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
II.     Scene  at  the  brook. 
III.     Peasants'  merrymaking. 
IV.     Eain  and  storm. 
V.     The  Shepherd's  song;  glad  and  grateful  feelings  after  the 
storm. 

Vorspiel  and  Isolde's  Liebestod:  Tristan  und  Isolde  Wagner 

The  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  Lwt 

(Orchestration  by  Matthey.) 

—Attendance,  2,602. 

Twelfth  Concert,  October  11. 

Second  Serenade,  Op.  16  Brahms 

Allegro  moderato.     Scherzo:    vivace.     Adagio  non  troppo.     Quasi 
menuetto.     Rondo :  allegro. 

Symphony  in  C  major  (The  Jupiter  Symphony)   Mozart 

Allegro  vivace.    Andante  cantabile.     Menuetto:  allegretto.     Molto 
allegro. 

Traume     Wagner 

(Arranged  for  orchestra  by  Svendsen.) 
Ride  of  the  Valkyrs  (from  Die  Walkure,  Act  III)  Wagner 

— Attendance,  2,081. 

Thirteenth  Concert,  October  25. 

Suite  in  B  minor  Bach 

Ouverture.     Rondeau.     Sarabande.    Bourr^e.     Polonaise.     Menuet. 
Badinerie. 

Theme  with  variations  from  the  Quartette  in  D  minor Schubert 

The  Seventh  Symphony  Beethoven 

Poco  sostenuto:  vivace.    Allegretto.    Presto.    Allegro  con  brio. 

— Attendance,  2,107. 

Fourteenth  Concert,  November  18. 

Overture:  Ph^dre  - Massenet 

The  Military  Symphony  Haydn 

Adagio:  allegro.    Allegretto.    Menuetto.    Finale:  presto. 

Andante  Cantabile  from  the  Quartet,  Op.  11  TschmTcowslcy 

Overture:  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  Nicolai 

— Attendance,  1,850. 
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Fifteenth  Concert,  November  22. 

Overture  to  Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust  Schumann 

Symphony  in  E  flat  Mozart 

Adagio:  allegro.     Andante  con  moto.     Menuetto.     Finale:  allegro. 

Prelude:    Lohengrin  Wagner 

Slavic  Dances;  first  set  Dvorak 

Presto.    Allegretto  scherzando.    Poco  allegro.    Tempo  di  menuetto. 

— Attendance,  1,375. 

The  fifteenth  concert  was  given  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium,  owing 
to  a  high  wind.  All  the  other  concerts,  beginning  in  February,  were 
successfully  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre. 

The  Musical  and  Dramatic  Committee. 

The  Musical  and  Dramatic  Committee  of  the  University  for  the 
present  year  consists  of  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Victor  Henderson,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Kegents,  and  Dr. 
J.  Fred.  Wolle,  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Dr.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  new  committee,  has  always 
taken  a  very  active  interest  in  the  musical  life  of  the  community.  Pro- 
fessor W.  D.  Armes,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  last  two  years, 
is  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  present  year.  The  financial  success 
of  the  first  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  was  very  largely  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Amies  and  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  first  choral  production  by  the  University  Chorus  and  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wolle,  was  the 
Messiah  of  Handel,  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  November  27. 

The  University  Chorus  which  dispersed  when  University  work 
ceased  in  April,  just  before  the  date  originally  announced  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Messiah,  was  largely  composed  of  new  members  when 
it  came  together  again  in  September.  Three  months  more  were  there- 
fore given  to  weekly  rehearsals.  As  it  finally  appeared,  the  chorus 
was  composed  of  76  sopranos,  71  contraltos,  26  tenors,  and  70  bassos, 
or  147  women  and  96  men.  That  the  time  and  efforts  spent  by  Dr. 
Wolle  in  training  his  first  chorus  of  University  students  were  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage  was  shown  by  the  hearty  spirit  with 
which  the  leader's  interpretation  of  Handel's  choruses  was  followed. 
The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Zilpha  Euggles  Jenkins,  soprano,   Mrs.  LilUe 
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Binningham,   contralto,   Mr.    Frank   Onslow,    tenor,   and    Mr.    Arthur 
Cunningham,  basso.    An  audience  of  2, '-'HO  attended. 

Another  choral  production  has  been  scheduled  for  the  following 
April,  and  rehearsals  will  conunence  on  the  reopening  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  January.  The  work  presented  will  be  the  Christoforus  by  F. 
Hoffnaass  and  Josef  Rheinberger. 

Dramatics. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  1,  1906,  Constance  Crawley 
and  her  company  of  players  presented  Shakespeare's  comedy  "A 
Midsummer-night's  Dream,"  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Mendelssohn's  music,  rendered  by  the  University  Orchestra. 
The  performance  was  a  complete  success  in  every  way,  and  added  to 
the  fame  of  the  Greek  Theatre  as  the  scene  of  productions  by  noted 
artists. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  27,  the  undergraduate  players 
set  another  record  for  the  excellence  of  their  dramatic  work  by  their 
performance  of  Shak»'aj)eare'8  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  The 
actors  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Garnet  Holme,  graduate  of  Cambridge 
University  and  experience<l  player  and  stage  manager,  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  directing  and  staging  Shakespearean  plays.  Novel  fea- 
tures of  this  performance  were  the  new  stage  lighting  devices,  in- 
stalled by  the  University  at  a  cost  of  $1,200  for  future  evening  pro- 
ductions in  the  Greek  Theatre;  and  in  the  play  itself,  the  dance  of  the 
fairies  in  the  last  act.  A  perfect  evening  and  a  brilliant  autumn  moon 
addetl  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  spectators 
in  the  theatre. 

THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC. 

August  26. — Mr.  John  Carrington  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Partington,  with 
Mr.  Wallace  Sabin,  accompanist. 

September  2. — The  choir  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  under 
the  leadership  of  Roscoe  W.  Lucy,  organist  and  choirmaster.  The  so- 
loists were  Miss  Grace  Potter,  Miss  Ethel  Sherman  Jones,  and  WTiitney 
Palache. 

September  9. — Miss  Mary  Adell  Case,  contralto;  Mrs.  William  C. 
Poole,  violinist;  Frederick  Maurer,  Jr.,  pianist. 

September  16. — First  Regiment  Band,  N.  G.  C,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Hollister. 

September  23. — Mrs.  Evelyn  Henry  Stoppani,  soprano;  Paul 
Henry,   'cellist;  and  Frederick  Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 
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September  30. — Eeeital  of  compositions  by  John  W.  Metcalf,  as- 
sisted by  Henry  L.  Perry,  Mrs.  Olive  Eeed-Cushman,  Miss  Carry 
Bright,  and  Mrs.  Alma  Berghind-Winchester. 

October  7. — Miss  Mary  Adell  Case,  contralto ;  Mrs.  William  Charles 
Poole,  violinist;  and  Frederick  Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

October  14. — Mrs.  Frank  Sidney  Wrinch,  pianist;  Mr.  Arthur 
"Weiss,   'cellist;  and  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  violinist. 

October  21. — Mr.  Charles  Button,  pianist. 

October  28. — The  Orpheus  Club  of  Oakland. 

November  4. — The  Loring  Club  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Stadtfeld,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

November  11. — The  Minetti  Orchestra,  assisted  by  Miss  Kuth 
Powers,  soprano. 

November  18. — The  University  Cadet  Band. 

November  25. — Miss  Grace  Freeman,  violinist,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Arden,  vocalist. 

December  2. — Mr.  Edward  Xavier  Kolker,  soloist,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

December  9. — Miss  Virginia  Goodsell,  soprano;  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Young,  violinist;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

December  16. — The  choir  of  St.  Dominie's  Church,  San  Francisco, 
with  Mrs.  B.  Apple,  soprano.  Miss  Leola  S.  Stone,  contralto,  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Aylwin^  with  Miss  Hortense  Gilmore  as  accompanist. 

December  23. — Mr.  Albert  I.  Elkus,   '06,  pianist. 

December  30. — Mrs.  Dorothy  Goodsell  Camm,  soprano,  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS. 

Since  the  last  Record,  University  meetings  have  been  held  as  fol- 
lows: 

August  20. — Meeting  of  welcome  to  the  class  of  1910.  President 
Wheeler  spoke,  and  the  Deans  of  the  various  colleges  made  their  offi- 
cial announcements  and  spoke  briefly  on  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  students. 

September  7. — Professor  A.  E.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Committee,  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the  coming  sym- 
phony concerts.  Professor  G.  C.  Edwards  and  Professor  W.  L.  Jepson, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Germany  and  England,  also  addressed 
the  meeting. 

September  21. — Professor  James  T.  Allen  described  briefly  his  ex- 
periences in  Greece,  especially  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  Congressman 
James  N.  Gillett  spoke  of  the  coming  gubernatorial  election. 
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October  5. — Rev.  S.  D.  HutsinpiUar  and  Professor  Lincoln  Hutch- 
inson addressed  the  meeting. 

October  19. — James  H.  Blanehard,  candidate  of  the  Prohibition 
party  for  Governor,  spoke  of  the  principles  of  bis  party,  and  Robert 
E.  Speer  of  New  York  spoke  on  the  subject,  "The  Margin  in  the 
Character  of  a  Man." 

November  2. — Professor  T.  R.  Bacon  urged  the  students  to  take 
their  polities  seriously,  and  Austin  Lewis,  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
governor,  spoke  briefly  on  the  tenets  of  his  party. 

November  16.— Dr.  William  F.  Ba<l^  and  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Taylor 
spoke,  the  subject  of  the  latter  being  football  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

December  7. — Hon.  Henry  B.  Miller,  U.  S.  Consul-General  at  Yoko- 
hama, and  Hon.  James  V.  Coffey,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  San 
Francisco,  addressed  the  meeting. 


Otheb  Meetings  and  Lectl:ke.s. 

September  11. — At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Branch  of  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  gave  a  lecture 
on  "California  Indian  Myths  and  Songs." 

October  4. — Professor  W.  E.  Ritter  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Harvey  Club  on  ' '  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Orient.  * ' 

October  5. — Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  delivered  a  lecture  in  Hearst  Hall 
on  the  subject,  "The  Essential  Aim  of  Education." 

October  12.— Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  lectured  in  Hearst  Hall  on  "The 
Chief  Motive  of  Righteousness." 

November  S. — Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  lectured  in  Hearst  Hall  on 
the  subject,  ' '  The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Century. ' ' 

November  27. — Professor  John  Fryer  delivered  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture before  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  on  the  "Chinese  In- 
ferno. ' ' 

December  IS. — Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  lectured  in  Hearst  Hall  on  "The  Human  Harvest." 

The  Philological  Assoclation. 

The  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  branch  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  held  its  eighth  annual  meeting  in 
the  Faculty  Room,  California  Hall,  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  De- 
cember. The  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  E.  B.  Clapp  of 
the  University  of  California,  delivered  the  annual  address  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th,  his  subject  being  ' '  The  Mind  of  Pindar. ' ' 
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The  Herzstein  Lectures. 

The  Herzstein  lectures  for  1906  were  delivered  in  October  and 
November  of  that  year  by  Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor,  Professor  of  Pa- 
thology in  the  University  of  California.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Cooper  Medical  College  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  Lane  Hall  of 
that  institution. 


FOOTBALL. 

The  annual  intercollegiate  football  game  between  California  and 
Stanford  on  California  Field,  November  10,  1906,  was  won  by  Stan- 
ford, the  score  being  6  to  3.  The  game  was  Rugby,  the  two  California 
universities  having  decided  to  substitute  the  old  parent  game  for 
the  modified  Intercollegiate  game.  California  ' '  converted ' '  the  only 
"try"  made  during  the  game,  in  the  first  half.  Stanford  scored  two 
goals  from  penalty  kicks.  The  attendance  was  as  large  as  at  former 
games,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  "rooting"  of  the  students  was  a  fea- 
ture of  the  first  Kugby  game  as  it  has  been  of  all  the  games  before. 

At  the  University  meeting  of  November  16,  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Taylor, 
'94,  who  had  served  as  coach  of  the  California  team,  paid  a  sincere 
and  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  members  of 
the  team.  The  ' '  Oski ' '  given  by  the  assembled  students  at  the  close 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  address  was  perhaps  the  most  rousing  tribute  ever 
given  to  an  athletic  team  at  the  University  of  California. 

A  feature  of  the  intercollegiate  game  of  1906  was  the  work  of  the 
students  in  assisting  to  prepare  California  Field  for  the  contest.  As 
the  Eugby  game  called  for  a  wider  field  of  play,  it  was  necessary  to 
move  the  east  bleachers,  and,  as  the  bleachers  had  to  be  moved,  it  was 
decided  to  move  them  about  twenty-five  yards  in  all,  to  allow  for  other 
improvements  of  the  field,  for  other  branches  of  athletics.  As  the 
date  of  the  game  drew  near  it  became  evident  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  contractor  to  complete  the  work  in  time  without  assistance.  A 
call  from  the  President  of  the  Associated  Students,  Mr.  Ealph  Merritt, 
'07,  brought  out  a  large  and  enthusiastic  band  of  student  volunteers, 
who  for  two  days,  and  late  into  the  nights  by  arc-lights,  worked  with 
pick  and  shovel  and  hammer  and  crowbar  and  helped  to  bring  the  work 
successfully  to  completion  on  the  day  scheduled  for  the  game. 
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THE  GRADUATES. 


A  PERMANENT  PAID  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  older  universities  in  the  east,  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  California  proposes  to  have  a  perma- 
nent paid  secretary',  whose  duties,  like  those  of  the  Appointment 
Secretary,  shall  be  part  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Office 
of  the  President  of  the  University.  According  to  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  Alumni  Association,  adopted  a  year  ago,  the  gradu- 
ates of  all  departments  of  the  University,  both  academic  and  profes- 
sional, are  members  of  the  Association.  These  graduates  now  number 
nearly  7,000,  and  as  each  commencement  day  adds  ."500  or  more,  it  is 
plain  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  new  system  of  organization  must 
be  found.  In  all  of  the  older  universities  the  class  is  made  the  unit, 
and  California  has  adopted  the  plan  of  having  each  class  at  graduation 
elect  a  permanent  secretary  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  his 
classmates,  so  that  he  can  furnish  their  addresses  and  any  needed 
information  about  them  at  any  time.  These  secretaries  have  been 
instructed  to  report  at  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
where  an  official  list  of  the  Alumni  is  kept,  and  where  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  reunions  of  the  classes  at  commencement  time. 

The  fire  in  San  Francisco  last  April  makes  necessary  a  wholesale 
revision  of  the  Directory  of  Graduates,  which  was  published  by  the 
University  and  distributed  to  the  graduates  a  year  ago.  Realizing 
that,  even  with  the  help  of  the  class  secretaries,  this  task  wiU  require 
the  continuous  oversight  of  a  competent  secretary,  the  officers  of  the 
Alumni  Association  have  decided  to  submit  to  the  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  May  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  provitling 
for  the  election  of  a  permanent  secretary.  The  headquarters  of  the 
secretary  will  be  in  the  office  of  the  Appointment  Secretary  of  the 
University,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  divide  his  time  between  the 
work  of  that  office  and  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Appointment  Secretary's  Office  is  maintained  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  in  connection  with  the  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  University,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  students 
who  are  working  their  way  through  college,  and  answering  the  many 
applications  for  graduates  of  the  University  for  aU  kinds  of  positions. 
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The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  at  present,  not  only  for  teach- 
ers, but  for  engineers,  chemists,  draughtsmen,  bank  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, etc.  In  order  to  make  the  work  of  this  ofl&ce  effective,  to 
make  it  serve  the  largest  number  of  graduates,  some  means  must  be 
devised  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Alumni,  who  are  scattered  from 
British  Columbia  to  South  Africa.  For  this  work  a  man  of  energy  and 
business  experience  is  required,  and  just  now  when  the  University  has 
lost  so  much  income-bearing  property,  it  is  impossible  to  ask  the  Ee- 
gents  to  provide  such  a  salary  as  wiU  attract  the  sort  of  man  who  is 
needed.  The  Alumni,  in  whose  interests  the  Office  is  maintained,  can 
well  afford  to  contribute  to  this  salary,  since  they  can  in  this  way 
serve  their  own  individual  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  solve  a 
problem  which  has  been  troubling  the  peace  of  the  Council  of  the 
Alumni  Association  for  a  long  time. 

The  dues  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  $1  a  year.  At  present 
they  are  collected  from  but  a  fraction  of  the  membership  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  so  small  a  sum  annually  from  the  widely 
scattered  alumni.  The  new  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  to  devise  some  adequate  means  of  col- 
lecting the  dues.  If  this  were  done,  ordinary  business  methods  would 
result  in  the  collection  of  a  sum  each  year  which  would  enable  the 
Association  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  dignity,  take  part  in  the  dif- 
ferent public  days  at  the  University,  arrange  for  a  procession,  by 
classes,  on  Commencement  Day,  followed  by  a  luncheon  on  the  campus, 
and  after  paying  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  leave  something  over 
each  year  to  be  applied  on  the  debt  the  Association  assumed  when  it 
voted  to  build  Alumni  Hall.  Until  Alumni  Hall  is  built,  providing 
the  much  needed  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Association  on  the 
campus,  the  University  offers  the  Association  spacious  and  dignified 
headquarters  in  California  Hall.  It  offers  a  half  salary  to  the  right 
man  who  can  combine  his  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion with  further  service  to  the  individual  alumni  who  are  seeking 
employment.  The  support  of  the  Alumni  is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  this  offer  the  source  of  untold  benefit  both  to  the  University  and 
to  its  graduates  throughout  the  world. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES. 

A  great  deal  of  well-intentioned  work  was  rendered  useless  by  the 
fire  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  means  at  present  of  knowing  how 
many  addresses  of  Alumni  were  changed,  and  there  are  no  facilities 
at  present  for  canvassing  the  city  again  for  addresses  of  graduates  of 
the  University. 
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Every  Alumnus  is  urged  to  give  what  assistance  is  possible,  by  at 
least  forwarding  to  the  President  of  the  University,  for  the  Directory 
of  Graduates,  his  or  her  own  address.  Class  Secretaries  particularly 
can  assist  by  systematic  correspondence  with  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective classes,  and  by  reporting  from  time  to  time  for  publication 
in  the  Chronicle  personal  items  of  interest  respecting  Alumni. 

It  is  only  by  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni,  and  especially 
of  the  Class  Secretaries,  that  the  Alumni  record  can  be  kept  up  and 
made  useful. 

A  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Class  Secretaries  in  October 
last,  requesting  information  as  to  changed  addresses  and  the  like. 
Comparatively  few  replies  were  received,  indicating  the  business  pre- 
occupation common  to  all  San  Franciscans. 

The  following  notes  of  the  classes  have  been  compiled  from  infor- 
mation coming  from  a  number  of  sources.  There  are  many  addresses 
known  to  be  incorrect  in  addition  to  those  asked  for  here.  In  the 
other  cases,  however,  the  old  aildresses  may  still  be  used  as  a  clue. 

73. 

Frank  Otis,  Secretarj*,  1609  Santa  Clara  avenue,  Alameda,  or  1.'j39 
Franklin  street,  San  Francisco. 

•74. 

Joseph  C.  Rowell,  Secretary,  University  Library,  Berkeley. 

The  address  of  Leonard  J.  Lynch  is  wanted. 

The  Secretary  contributes  the  following  information  relative  to  the 
experiences  of  men  of  '74  in  the  San  Francisco  fire.  Thomas  F. 
Barry,  John  Goss,  and  John  R.  Price  were  burned  out  of  their  oflBces. 
Their  present  address  is  not  known  to  the  Class  Secretary.  Edward 
A.  Parker  suffered  a  total  loss  of  property,  with  no  insurance.  His 
address  is  City  Engineer's  office,  San  Francisco.  S.  C.  Scheeline  lost 
a  valuable  law  library,  with  all  his  papers  and  records.  His  residence 
is  2110  California  street.  Charles  D.  Stuart  lost  his  business  papers 
and  library.  He  is  at  present  residing  in  Mountain  "View.  Mr.  Stuart 
is  the  author  of  ' '  Casa  Grande, ' '  a  novel  recently  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  (residence  2401  Scott  street)  suffered 
heavy  business  losses,  but  is  already  well  reestablished. 

'75. 

Frank  P.  Dee  ring,  Secretary,  2709  Larkin  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  addresses  of  Samuel  E.  Rhodes  and  of  William  Turkington  are 
wanted. 

Harry  H.  Webb,  who  is  a  mining  engineer  of  South  Africa,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  University  presented  to  the  Civil  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation a  generous  sum  for  the  enlargement  of  its  library. 
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'76. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Scott,  Secretary,  1656  Golden  Gate  avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  addresses  are  wanted  of  T.  J.  Fitzpatriek  and  Delos  S.  Wat- 
kins.  ,y^ 

Peter  T.  Eiley,  Secretary,  2552  Haste  street,  Berkeley. 

'78. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Morrison,  Secretary,  2022  California  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Directory  of  Graduates  lacks  addresses  of  Abram  C.  Bradford 
and  John  G.  Yager. 

Thomas  O.  Toland,  of  Ventura,  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  recent  State  election. 

'79. 
Edwin  G.  Knapp,  Secretary,  906  Broadway,  Oakland. 
The  Secretary  requests  members  of  the  class  to  supply  him  with 

their  addresses. 

80. 

Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona,  Secretary,  1557  Pacific  avenue,  Alameda,  or 
Affiliated  Colleges,  San  Francisco. 

The  address  is  wanted  of  Edward  Henry  Shepard.  Mail  addressed 
to  him  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  returned. 

'81. 
George  M.  Gumming,  Secretary,  with  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
James  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco  (?). 

'82. 

William  D.  Armes,  Secretary.  Professor  Amies  is  at  present  in 
the  East.     His  address  is  8  Conant  Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

W.  W.  Brier  is  in  Los  Angeles,  626  Citizens  National  Bank 
Building. 

The  addresses  of  W.  W.  Gill,  Eobert  D.  Jackson,  Samuel  M.  Levy, 
Addisou  P.  Mies,  Alexander  F.  Pollock,   and  George  F.   Schorr  are 

wanted. 

'84. 

Charles  L.  Huggins,  Secretary,  2313  Channing  way,  Berkeley. 
The  address  is  wanted  of  George  Edwards. 

'85. 
Eev.   William   A.   Brewer,    Secretary,   St.   Matthew's   School,   San 
Mateo. 

No  address  is  at  hand  for  Joseph  A.  Heyman. 
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'86. 

George  T.  Clark,  Secretary,  Public  Library,  San  Francisco. 
Address  wanted  of  Alice  Chapman. 

Alex  G.  Eells  has  located  his  law  office  at  507  Eddy  street  since 
the  fire. 

The  address  of  Robert  C.  Turner  is  2534  College  avenue,  Berkeley. 
L.  A.  Jordan  is  now  at  1259  Eddy  street,  San  Francisco. 

'87. 
Warren  C.  Gregory,  Secretary,  2835  Bush  street,  San  Francisco. 

'88. 

George  A.  Merrill,  Secretary,  Director  Wilmeri-ling  School,  Six- 
teenth and  Utah  streets,  San  Francisco. 

p-inlay  Cook  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Bishop  &  Hoeffler,  Fillmore 
and  Fulton  streets,  San  Francisco. 

Adrian  C.  Ellis  gives  his  address  as  Box  287,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Gaillard  Stoney,  with  the  Title  Insurance  and  Guarantee  Company, 
is  located  at  Bush  and  Steiner  streets,  San  Francisco. 

'89. 

George  Russell  Lukens,  Secretary,  1350  Madison  street,  Oakland. 
Mr.  Lukens  is  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  With  Judge  Harry 
Melvin  of  the  same  class,  Senator  Lukens  was  a  suflFerer  from  an  al- 
most fatal  automobile  accident  in  November.  Both  have  fortunately 
recovered  from  their  injuries. 

The  University  has  no  address  for  II.  .1.  Jory,  John  J.  Lerman, 
Louis  A.  Mendelson,  and  Francis  D.  Murphy. 

J.  Lincoln  Stetlins  has  recently  become  an  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Magazine,  formerly  known  as  Leslie's  Monthly.  The  new 
staff  of  the  magazine,  recently  purchased  by  John  S.  Phillips,  includes 
also  such  well  known  names  as  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
and  Peter  Finley  Dunne.  Mr.  Steffins  has  attained  prominence  through 
a  series  of  articles  and  books  on  problems  of  municipal  and  State  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States. 

Henry  A.  Meh-in,  Superior  Judge  of  Alameda  County,  was  elected 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Order  of  Elks  at  Denver  on  July  17,  1906. 

Clifford  W.  Barnes,  ex- '89,  formerly  president  of  Illinois  College, 
is  secretary  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  and  special  com- 
missioner of  the  Association  for  the  investigation  of  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  He  contributed  an 
article  on  "Religious  Education  in  England"  to  the  Outlook  of  Aug- 
ust 4,  1906. 
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'90. 
Miss  Eosemary  Dobbins,  Secretary,  2840  Parker  street,  Berkeley. 
The  Directory  lacks  the  addresses  of  James  H.  Gary,  J.  A.  Jenkins, 
Samuel  S.  Peck,  and  Ada  Hope  Kamsdall. 

'91. 
William   G.   Morrow,   Acting   Secretary,   822   Kohl  Building,    San 

Francisco. 

No  address  is  known  here  for  Arthur  F.  Allen  and  Harry  C.  Bald- 
win. 

Albert  W.  Gunnison  is  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

W.  H.  Waste  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ala- 
meda county  in  the  election  of  November  last. 

'92. 

Albert  C.  Aitken,  Secretary.  Mr.  Aitken  formerly  had  an  office  in 
the  Mills  Building.    His  present  address  has  not  been  reported. 

The  Directory  of  Graduates  lacks  the  correct  addresses  of  Lulu 
Heacock,  James  H.  Gray,  and  Georgiana  Hodgkins. 

W.  W.  Fogg  is  principal  of  the  Nevada  City  High  School. 

Perry  Tompkins,  De  Winter,  and  Clement  C.  Young  have  recently 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Berkeley. 

'93. 

Walter  H.  Henry,  Secretary,  925  Adeline  street,  Oakland. 

Eugene  H.  Barker  has  recently  transferred  from  the  Nevada  City 
High  School,  where  he  was  principal  for  several  years,  to  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  in  Los  Angeles. 

Jesse  Koshland  gives  his  address  as  Boston,  Massachusetts,  post- 
office  box  2220. 

F.  S.  Pheby  is  engaged  in  mining  work  at  Ely,  Nevada. 

No  address  is  known  here  for  Louis  E.  Gooding,  William  H.  Eees, 
Harry  F.  Schlieman,  and  Mary  E.  Spooner. 

'94. 

Benjamin  Weed,  Secretary,  care  A.  Schilling  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

No  address  is  known  here  for  Mrs.  Bertha  Borchers  Franklin, 
Frances  A.  Dean,  Mabel  Gray,  Henry  C.  Hyde,  William  D.  Jewett, 
Thomas  C.  Taylor,  and  Henry  A.  Weil. 

Stanley  Easton  has  successfully  developed  some  large  and  valuable 
ore  bodies  in  the  California  mine,  two  miles  from  Wallace,  Idaho. 

F.  C.  Herrman  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  has  charge  of  experimental 
farms  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado. 

A.  B.  Saph  has  received  a  position  with  the  T.  B.  Leonard  Engi- 
neering Company  of  San  Francisco. 
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'95. 

William  H.  Gorrill,  Secretary,  1420  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Directory  of  Graduates  has  no  addresses  for  Mary  G.  Allen, 
Louis  L.  Bernheim,  Ella  M.  Cook  (M.A.),  Louis  Honig,  William  H. 
Linney,  Harold  E.  Monser,  Margaret  A.  Quinton,  William  T.  Rhea, 
Albert  Sherer,  Arthur  C.  Turner,  and  Katherine  C.  Wambold. 

Nellie  C.  Mott  is  now  Mrs.  George  P.  Jones,  and  is  living  in  Ne- 
vada City. 

William  F.  Larsen,  M.A.,  writes  in  September  from  Chen-tu,  Sze- 
chuen  Province,  China,  where  he  is  teaching  in  a  local  Chinese  univer- 
sity. 

Katherine  Wambold  is  engaged  in  missionary  work.  She  was  last 
known  to  be  in  Seoul,  Korea,  but  recent  correspondence  addressed 
there  has  not  reached  her. 

'96. 
Mrs.  George  D.  Louderback,  Secretary,  2713  Derby  street,  Berkeley. 
Fred  W.   Koch,   2141   Berryman  street,  Berkeley,  is  President  of 
the  class,  \ice  F.  H.  Dam,  resigned. 

No  recent  address  is  known  for  Harry  L.  Alexander,  Elizabeth 
Blanchard,  Edwin  R.  Cox,  Jr.,  Gilbert  S.  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Caroline 
White  Hollis. 

'96. 

Elmer  E.  Hall,  M.S.,  '96,  has  lieen  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  California.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  later  taking  the  degree  of  M.S. 
in  Berkeley,  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Cornell  University  in  1902. 
He  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Physics  in  this  L^niversity  in  1902. 

Frederick  G.  Cottrell  became  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry  in  June  of  this  year.  After  graduation  Dr.  Cottrell  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  Leijizig  in  1902,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

'97. 

John  Davis  Hatch,  Secretary,  526  Larkin  street,  aSn  Francisco. 

The  class  of  '97  is  making  preparations  for  its  decennial  reunion 
in  May,  1907. 

Addresses  are  wanted  of  John  F.  Baldwin,  Edward  H.  Hoag,  Erie 
G.  Hockabout,  William  I.  Hupp,  Charles  W.  Morse,  Florence  B.  Par- 
ker, Samuel  R.  Rodgers,  and  Percival  WiUis. 

Charles  F.  Craig  is  with  the  firm  of  Birdsall  «S:  Craig,  in  the  real 
estate  business,  Berkeley.  Elmer  Rowell  has  also  recently  joined  the 
real  estate  ranks,  with  the  Claremont  Hotel  Company,  Berkeley. 
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Arthur  Elston  has  been  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Governor  dur- 
ing the  term  just  ended  of  George  C.  Pardee,  '79. 

Thomas  M.  Olney  is  engaged  in  the  general  contracting  business 
in  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  408  Montgomery  Block. 

Dr.  Eussell  Tracy  Cravyf ord  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Practical  Astronomy  in  June  of  this  year.  Dr.  Crawford  was  ap- 
pointed Senior  Fellow  at  Lick  Observatory  in  1898,  and  after  receiv- 
ing his  Ph.D.  from  this  University  in  1901  was  made  Assistant  in 
Practical  Astronomy  in  1902,  and  Instructor  in  the  year  following. 

'98. 

Miss  Marie  J.  McKinley,  Secretary,  1655  Washington  street,  San 
Francisco. 

The  correct  addresses  are  wanted  of  W.  W.  Arkley,  Mrs.  Leslie  C. 
Mott  (Centennia  Barto),  Percy  Bordwell,  Bertha  V.  Deaderick,  Silas 
W.  Geis,  Eiuhei  Hayakawa,  Joseph  E.  Jarvis,  Floyd  L.  McKenney, 
Clarence  A.  Smith,  and  Eoderic  S.  Stewart. 

James  E.  McGuire  has  recently  returned  from  South  Africa,  where 
he  was  a  civil  engineer  in  the  mines  at  Knights,  Transvaal. 

Guy  Van  Schaick  is  division  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Eom- 
blon  Province,  P.  I.  He  was  in  Berkeley  during  the  summer  on  a 
year's  leave  of  absence. 

J.  H.  Stutt  is  assistant  engineer  for  the  Shasta  Power  Company  of 
Shasta  county. 

Everett  J.  Brown  was  chosen  District  Attorney  of  Alameda  county 
at  the  election  in  November. 

'99. 

Milton  Newmark,  Secretary,  2830  Telegraph  avenue,  Berkeley. 

Addresses  wanted:      D.  G.  ApHn,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Jenks   (Belle  Bow- 
den),   Edward   T.   Clark,   Helena   Cohen,   David  E.   Curtiss,   Louis   T. 
Eaton,   Henry   A.   Geisendorfer,    Elbert   Hiserman,   Burt   E.   Hooper, 
John  A.  Mackenzie,  Eoy  V.  Nye,  Frank  C.  Pache,  Matthew  A.  Sam- 
■  mett,  Frank  M.  Simpson,  Nellie  Vance,  and  Helen  B.  Youman. 

Harry  A.  Overstreet  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  California.  Mr.  Over- 
street  entered  the  department  as  a  Traveling  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
immediately  upon  graduation,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
in  1901j  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  1905. 

Ealph  Bender,  captain  of  the  first  freshman  football  team  to  play 
against  Stanford,  is  now  a  mine  owner  in  Sierra  county. 

Charles  Edmund  Fryer,  Ph.B.,  '99,  received  his  Doctor's  degree  at 
Harvard  this  year.  His  thesis  was  "Political  Opposition  to  English 
Church  Establishment:  a  Statistical  and  Sectional  View." 
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Charles  E.  Thomas  was  a  candidate  in  the  last  eleetion  for  the 
office  of  Assessor  of  Alameda  county. 

Recent  news  of  the  classes  from  1900  to  1906  will  be  given  in  the 
next  (April)  number  of  the  Chronicle.  Class  Secretaries  are  invited 
to  contribute,  and  members  of  these  classes  to  correspond  with  their 
secretaries,  as  follows: 

1900:  Frank  W.  Aitken,  876  Eddy  street,  San  Francisco. 

1901:  Jesse  H.  Steinhart  (no  recent  address  reported),  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Scupham,  Hl.'i  Webster  street,  Oakland. 

1902:  Dr.  Alexander  Adler,  German  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 

1903:  John  A.  Brewer,  770  Summit  avenue,  Oakland,  and  William 
W.  Evans,  304  East  Fourteenth  street,  Oakland. 

1904:  Albert  A.  Rosenshine,  2425  Fillmore  street,  San  Francisco, 
and  Miss  Tallulah  LeConte,  State  Normal  School,  BellinKham,  Wash. 

1905:  Emiic  ('.  \;ithan,  P.  O.  box  221,  Sacramento,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Stearns,  2115  Hearst  avenue,  Berkeley. 

1906:  Matthew  C.  Lynch,  2435  Haste  street,  Berkeley. 

ENGAGEMENTS  AND  MARRIAGES. 

Arthur  S.  Wheeler,  '03,  and  Miss  Lillian  McColl  of  Berkeley  have 
announced  their  engagement. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lura  Bonestell,  '07,  and  Stanley  Walton, 
'04,  took  place  September  26th  at  the  bride's  home. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mae  Moran  and  Dr.  W.  Z.  Dehl  of  Ely, 
Nevada,  was  solemnized  at  Del  Mar  chapel  in  Santa  Cruz  county  Sep- 
tember 26th.     Dr.  Dehl  is  a  granduate  of  the  medical  department. 

The  engagement  of  Jerry  Muma,  '00,  of  Los  Angeles,  to  Miss  C. 
Davis  has  been  announced. 

Jacob  C.  Clausen,  '98,  was  married  November  27th  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Watterson  of  Bishop,  Inyo  county,  California.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Clausen  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  and  has 
recently  been  appointed  fo  a  high  position  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ednah  Harmon  Wickson,  '98,  and  William 
Frank  Kelly  took  place  Saturday,  December  Ist,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents. 

The  engagement  of  .Miss  Laura  Mundy,  '05,  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
and  C.  O'Kinkle  has  been  announced. 

The  wedding  of  Tyrell  Hamlin,  '02,  and  Ella  Reid  occurred  Aug- 
ust 18,  1906. 

Miss  Dagmar  White,  '05,  and  Clarence  Gaines,  '03,  have  announced 
their  engagement. 
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Eobert  O.  Hoedel,  '05,  and  Miss  Emma  E.  Blacow,  '06,  were  mar- 
ried at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  Centerville,  on  December 
12th. 

Stanley  A.  Easton,  '94,  was  recently  married  in  East  Missoula, 
Montana,  to  Miss  Estelle  Greenbough. 

The  marriage  of  Anthony  G.  Cadogan,  '02,  and  Miss  Sadie  M.  Cor- 
telyou  took  place  November  24th  in  San  Francisco. 

The  engagement  of  William  J.  Cooper,  '06,  and  Miss  Edna  Curtis, 
'06,  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Cooper  was  president  of  his  class  and 
after  leaving  college  became  secretary  of  Dr.  Edward  Devine  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Bessie  Merrill,  '06,  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Erd- 
mann  Frenzel. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of  H.  Bernham 
Drescher,  '06,  and  Miss  Lydia  M.  Wallace,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Miss  Ann  Thatcher,  '06,  has  announced  that  her  marriage  to  Eay- 
mond  Morley,  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Maine, 
will  take  place  in  Easter  week, 

Eugene  Hallett,  '05,  former  secretary  of  President  Wheeler,  and 
Miss  Gladys  Meyer,  '06,  were  married  in  Oakland  on  September  27, 
1906. 

Miss  Leila  Graves,  '05,  and  Dr.  E.  I.  McCormac  were  married 
September  27th.  Dr.  McCormac  is  instructor  in  American  History  at 
the  University. 

J.  Gustav  White,  '05,  and  Miss  Grace  Eaton,  ex- '04,  were  married 
last  spring. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Edna  Wilde,  '04,  and  Edvrin  Hill  Brooks, 
'03,  has  been  announced. 

Arthur  McKeown,  '03,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Elsie  Bennett, 
of  Marshfield,  Oregon.  They  will  go  to  Mexico,  where  Mr.  McKeown 
is  engaged  in  mining  operations.  Mr.  McKeown  was  captain  of  the 
1902  baseball  team. 

G.  Chester  Noble,  '02,  instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  was 
married  in  July  to  Miss  Eleanor  Sebner  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Evelyn  Marianne  Eatcliff,  '01,  and  Dr.  William  Frederick 
Bade,  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  were  married  September 
25th. 

W.  H.  Hopkins,  '06,  has  recently  announced  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Louise  Eeed,  '06. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  H.  Cheney,  '05,  and  Miss  Cora  Barnhart, 
'04,  took  place  November  9th. 

Eugene  Sheffield,  '04,  and  Miss  Florence  M.  Ward,  '07,  have  an- 
nounced their  engagement. 
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J.  L.  Neighbor,  '04,  and  Miss  Amy  Rice,  of  Farmington,  were 
married  April  9th.  Mr.  Neighbor  is  principal  of  the  Plaoerville  High 
School. 

Norman  C.  Stines,  '05,  and  Miss  Hazel  Preblo,  of  Berkeley,  were 
married  in  July.     Mr.  Stines  is  at  present  mining  in  Trinity  county. 

Miss  Elinor  Merrill,  '08,  and  Volney  H.  Craig,  '98,  are  soon  to  be 
married.     Miss  Merrill  is  the  daughter  of  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill. 

The  engagement  of  Wilson  Barstow,  '06,  and  Miss  Ada  Lockett, 
of  Berkeley,  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Barstow  is  now  with  the  West- 
ern National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

A.  S.  King,  '99,  and  Miss  Mary  Louise  Burnett,  '02,  were  recently 
niarrietl.     Mr.  King  is  an  instructor  in  Physics. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Aura  Lee,  '06,  and  H.  M.  Johnson,  ex-  '08, 
has  been  announced. 

Richard  H.  McCarthy,  '02,  and  Miss  Mary  Scott,  of  Berkeley, 
were  married  on  November  17th  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  in  the  employ  of  the  Alameda  County  Abstract  Company. 

Miss  Lily  Ilohfeld,  '99,  has  announced  her  engagement  to  W.  R. 
Hughes,   '97  (Dental),  of  Alameda. 

Leroy  G.  Smith,  '02,  and  Pearl  Demaree,  '02,  of  Orosi,  were  mar- 
ried on  July  14,  1906.     Mr.  Smith  is  practicing  law  in  Dinuba. 

Miss  Wanda  8.  Muir,  ex- '04,  was  married  to  Thomas  Rca  Hanna 
June  20,  1906. 

Hubert  G.  Baugh,  '03,  and  Miss  Ruth  Eaton,  ex- '0.3,  were  recently 
marrie<l. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Fryer,  '99,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  San- 
derson, '97.  Dr.  Fryer  is  the  son  of  John  Frj-er,  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental Languages  in  the  University.  Dr.  Frj'cr  has  a  position  in  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal. 

Harry  C.  Melone,  '00,  and  Wanda  F.  Hadenfeldt,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  announced  their  engagement. 

Ernest  Denicke,  '99,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Weber  Clement  were  mar- 
ried on  December  13th  at  the  residence  of  Professor  A.  O.  Leuschner. 

John  D.  Hoffman,  '01,  and  Mary  R.  LeConte,  '05,  were  married 
in  St.  Mark 's  Church,  Berkeley,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  26th. 

John  Eshleman,  '02,  and  Elizabeth  Ledgett,  '01,  were  married 
during  the  summer  vacation. 

Harry  Linscott,  '99,  and  Miss  Ellen  Roberts,  of  San  Leandro,  were 
recently  married. 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  DEMOCRACY.^ 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


It  is  at  once  a  grateful  and  an  inspiring  duty  to  be  the 
bearer  of  greetings  to  this  splendid  lighthouse  of  learning 
by  the  Golden  Gate  from  the  old  college  across  the  continent 
which  nourished  so  many  of  the  fathers  of  our  Republic. 
Bonds  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  community  of  moral 
and  spiritual  interest  are  without  limitation  of  distance. 
Animated  by  a  common  purpose,  pursuing  a  single  and 
lofty  aim  along  parallel  paths,  Columbia  and  the  University 
of  California  are  as  closely  knit  together  as  if  they  were 
seated  side  by  side  on  the  heights  of  Morningside  or  as  if 
they  pitched  their  camps  close  together  here  by  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

What,  then,  more  appropriate  or  inviting  than  that  we, 
gathered  here  under  these  auspices,  should  turn  our 
thoughts  for  a  brief  hour  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  great  moving  forces  and  tendencies  that  are  shaping 
man's  modern  life?  The  idols  of  the  market  place,  those 
words  and  phrases  which  pass  current  among  men  care- 
lessly and  without  testing,  are  even  more  devotedly  wor- 
shiped today  than  they  were  when  Bacon  first  defined  them. 
We  speak  lightly  and  in  familiar  terms  of  the  words  which 
stand  for  the  greatest  achievements  of  man,  and  too  seldom 

*  Charter  Day  address  delivered  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium,  March 
23,  1907,  by  the  President  of  Columbia  University. 
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do  we  stop  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  truly  grasp  and 
undei'stand  their  significance.  It  is  my  purpose  to  speak 
on  the  fascinating  theme  of  democracy,  and  to  endeavor,  if 
I  can,  to  point  out  some  far-reaching  distinctions  between 
a  democracy  which  is  true  and  stable,  and  one  which  is  false 
and  illusory. 

In  each  of  the  progressive  nations  of  the  earth  it  is 
clearly  recognized  that  the  pressing  {juestions  of  the  mo- 
ment are  not  so  nuich  political,  in  the  narrow  sen.se.  as  they 
are  economic  and  social.  Human  welfare,  for  which  in  a 
vague  and  general  way  governments  were  built,  has  now 
become  in  a  preci.se  and  specific  way  a  main  object  of  gov- 
ernment everywhere.  The  upbuilding  of  character  and 
intelligence  by  providing  opportunity  and  instruction;  the 
securing  of  comfort  and  prosperity  through  justice  as  well 
as  by  philanthropy;  the  protection  of  the  individual  from 
disease  as  well  as  from  attack,  are  all  tasks  of  common  con- 
cern wrought  at  by  a  collective  agency.  Only  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  this  new  order  of 
political  thought  and  political  action.  In  Germany,  in 
France,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Japan,  and  in  our  own 
country,  parliaments  and  legislatures  are  bu.sying  them- 
selves with  these  newer  problems,  the  common  characteristic 
of  which  is  that  they  appear  to  involve  in  their  solution  a 
vast  and  rapid  extension  of  the  field  in  which  men  work 
collectively  through  their  political  agents,  rather  than  indi- 
vidually through  their  own  wills  and  hands.  Tho.sc  who 
are  alarmed  at  this  tendency  and  who  see  in  it  a  force  and 
movement  antagonistic  to  ideals  and  principles  in  which 
they  whole-heartedly  believe,  name  it  socialism  and  call 
upon  us  to  make  war  upon  it  as  such.  But,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury told  the  listening  peers  years  ago,  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  to  call  a  measure  socialistic  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
opposing  it.  The  new  proposals  must  be  examined  on  their 
merits,  and  no  argument  by  epithet  must  be  allowed  to  blind 
us  to  the  truth,  wherever  it  may  be. 
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We  Americans  approach  these  present-day  problems  in 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  with  more  than  a  century  of 
schooling  in  democracy  behind  us;  but  are  we  quite  sure 
that  we  know  what  democracy  means  and  implies?  Have 
we  so  fast  a  hold  upon  principle  that  not  even  the  allure- 
ments of  greed  and  envy  or  the  prompting  of  angry  passion 
will  sweep  us  from  our  moorings?  For  there  is  a  democ-- 
racy  false  and  a  democracy  true,  and  it  is  just  when  the 
economic  or  social  problem  presses  hardest  for  solution  that 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  two  is  lost  sight  of  and  the 
line  which  divides  them  is  blurred.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
little  the  true  and  false  conceptions  of  democracy,  that  we 
may  go  out  to  meet  the  new  tasks  and  problems  equipped 
with  the  armor  of  sound  and  well-tested  principle. 

Was  Lord  Byron  right  when  he  cried,  ' '  What  is  democ- 
racy ? — an  aristocracy  of  blackguards ! "  or  was  the  truth 
not  with  Mazzini,  who  defined  democracy  as  ''the  progress 
of  all  through  all,  under  the  leadership  of  the  best  and 
wisest?"  Everything  depends  upon  the  answer.  Perhaps 
we  shall  reach  the  answer  most  safely  and  securely  if  we 
examine  some  significant  facts  in  recent  political  history. 

Not  many  months  ago,  within  the  walls  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  a  building  which  bears  the  name  that  has  passed 
into  literature  as  the  symbol  of  political  reaction  and  ob- 
scurantism, two  great  orators  and  statesmen  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  memorable  controversy,  two  con- 
flicting political  and  social  programmes  and  ideals.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  debate  between  M.  Jaures  and 
M.  Clemenceau  in  June,  1906,  on  the  underlying  relations 
between  the  socialistic  programme  and  the  principles  of  a 
democratic  state,  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and  proph- 
etic to  which  the  world  has  listened  for  many  years.  Jaures 
presented  with  lucid  fervor  the  ideal  of  that  socialistic 
democracy  which  binds  itself  to  the  shibboleth  of  equality. 
Clemenceau  presented  with  forceful  acumen  the  conception 
of  an  individualist  democracy,  which  takes  liberty  for  its 
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watchword.  Neither  protafronist  indicated  by  his  words 
that  he  saw  or  felt  the  necessary  and  everlasting  contradic- 
tion between  economic  equality  and  liberty.  The  formula 
in  which  these  two  terms  stand  side  by  side  is  so  dear  to  the 
Frenchman  who  looks  back  to  the  Revolution  as  the  date  of 
his  emancipation,  that  perhaps  it  will  be  fjriven  to  others 
than  Frenchmen  to  see  most  clearly  how  complete  is  the 
contradiction  between  liberty  and  economic  e(|uality,  and 
that  escape  from  the  contradiction  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  true  qonception  of  the  third  term  of  the  revolutionary 
formula,  fraternity. 

Lord  Acton,  great  scholar  and  wise  man  of  the  world, 
whose  hope  was  to  live  long  enough  to  write  the  history  of 
liberty  in  Europe,  once  said  that  "the  deepest  cause  which 
made  the  French  Revolution  so  disastrous  to  liberty  was 
its  theory  of  equality.  Liberty  was  the  watchword  of  the 
middle  class,  equality  of  the  lower.  It  was  the  lower  class 
that  won  the  battles  of  the  third  estate;  that  took  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  made  France  a  constitutional  monarchy;  that  took 
the  Tuileries,  and  made  F'rance  a  Republic.  They  claimed 
their  reward.  The  middle  class,  having  cast  down  the  upper 
orders  with  the  aid  of  the  lower,  instituted  a  new  inequality 
and  a  privilege  for  itself.  By  means  of  a  taxpaying  quali- 
fication it  deprived  its  confederates  of  their  vote.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  had  accomplished  the  Revolution,  its  promise 
was  not  fulfilled.  Equality  did  nothing  for  them.  The 
opinion,  at  that  time,  was  almost  universal,  that  society  is 
founded  on  an  agreement  which  is  voluntary  and  condi- 
tional, and  that  the  links  which  bind  men  to  it  are  termin- 
able, for  sufficient  reason,  like  those  which  subject  them  to 
authority.  From  these  popular  premises  the  logic  of  Marat 
drew  his  sanguinary  conclusions.  He  told  the  famished 
people  that  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  consented  to 
bear  their  evil  lot,  and  had  refrained  from  violence,  had 
not  been  kept  to  them.  It  was  suicide,  it  was  murder,  to 
submit  to  starve,  and  to  see  one's  children  starving,  by  the 
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fault  of  the  rich.  The  bonds  of  society  were  dissolved  by 
the  wrong  it  inflicted.  The  state  of  nature  had  come  back, 
in  which  every  man  had  a  right  to  what  he  could  take.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  rich  to  make  way  for  the  poor.  With 
this  theory  of  equality,  liberty  was  quenched  in  blood,  and 
Frenchmen  became  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other  things  to  save 
life  and  fortune."^ 

The  political  and  social  anarchy  which  Lord  Acton  de- 
scribes must  be  the  inevitable  result  whenever  the  passion 
for  economic  equality  overcomes  the  love  of  liberty  in  men 's 
breasts.  For  the  state  is  founded  upon  justice,  and  justice 
involves  liberty,  and  liberty  denies  economic  equality;  be- 
cause equality  of  ability,  of  efficiency,  and  even  of  physical 
force,  are  unknown  among  men.  To  secure  an  equality 
which  is  other  than  the  political  equality  incident  to  liberty, 
the  more  efficient  must  be  shackled  that  they  may  not  outrun 
the  less  efficient,  for  there  is  no  known  device  by  which  the 
less  efficient  can  be  spurred  on  to  equal  the  accomplishment 
of  the  more  efficient.  Objective  conditions  must,  of  course, 
be  equalized,  particularly  those  conditions  which  are  cre- 
ated by  the  state.  But  this  is  true  not  because  such  an 
equality  is  an  end  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  essential  to 
liberty. 

If  we  can  fix  clearly  in  mind  this  fundamental  contra- 
diction between  equality  of  possessions,  equality  of  capacity, 
equality  of  attainment,  and  liberty,  we  shall  have  reached 
the  clue  to  the  distinction  between  a  democracy  which  is 
false  and  spurious,  and  a  democracy  which  is  true  and  real. 

When  one  examines  the  proposals  that  are  seriously 
made  by  responsible  men  in  high  place,  not  in  one  nation  of 
the  earth  but  in  many,  he  is  forced  to  ask  whether  liberty, 
which,  for  four  centuries  has  been  a  word  to  conjure  with, 
has  lost  its  hold  upon  men,  and  whether  we  are  coming  to 
a  pass  where  democracy  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
some  of  the  ancient  tyrannies,  and  is  to  be  able  to  maintain 

'  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1878,  pp.  133-134. 
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itself  only  by  i)rovidinj;  bread  aud  a  eircus  for  the  masses 
of  the  people.  If  by  any  ehanee  we  have  come  to  this  pass, 
or  are  comin«?  to  it,  then  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  lonj? 
before  a  ^reat  chanjre  will  come  over  the  political  and  social 
institutions  of  mankind,  and  that  it  will  be  a  chanjxe  for  the 
worse. 

Speaking  as  one  observer,  I  can  not  brinp:  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  liberty  has  lost  its  hold,  or  that  a  false  and  spur- 
ious equality  contradicting  every  natural  law.  making 
protrress  impossible  or  only  temporarv  at  best,  can  loni;  lure 
intelligent  men  from  liberty's  path.  The  abuses  of  liberty 
are  severe  and  inninnerable.  The  economic  injustices  that 
have  not  yet  been  removed  are  many  and  apparent.  The 
forms  of  equality  dei)endent  upon  true  liberty  that  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  established,  are  ea.sy  to  name.  But 
surely  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  tearing  down  the 
corner  stone  of  the  political  fabric,  but  rather  in  first  clear- 
ing away  obstructions  and  di'bris,  and  then  in  building  more 
thoughtfully,  more  wisely,  and  more  patiently  upon  it. 

The  socialist  propaganda,  never  more  seriously  or  more 
ably  carried  on  than  now,  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  escape  from  conditions  that  are  burdensome  and  un- 
economic signifit'ance  of  history  and  its  ringing  the  changes 
on  a  misleading  theory  of  class  consciousness,  this  propa- 
ganda makes  an  appeal  to  our  favorable  judgment  because 
its  proclaimed  motive  is  to  help  the  mass  of  mankind.  No 
just  man  can  quarrel  with  its  aim,  but  few  readers  of  his- 
tory or  students  of  human  nature  can  approve  its  pro- 
gramme. What  is  it  that  socialism  aims  to  aceompli.sh  by 
restricting  liberty  in  order  to  promote  economic  equality? 
It  seeks  to  accomplish  what  it  conceives  to  be  a  juster  eco- 
nomic and  political  condition.  At  bottom  and  without 
special  reference  to  immediate  concrete  proposals,  socialism 
would  substitute  for  indixndual  initiative  collective  and  cor- 
porate responsibility  in  matters  relating  to  property  and 
production,  in  the  hope  thereby  of    correcting  and  over- 
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coming  the  evils  which  attach  to  an  individualism  run  wild. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  corporate  or 
collective  responsibility  which  it  would  substitute  for  indi- 
vidual initiative  is  only  such  corporate  or  collective  respon- 
sibility as  a  group  of  these  very  same  individuals  could 
exercise.  Therefore,  socialism  is  primarily  an  attempt  to 
overcome  man's  individual  imperfections  by  adding  them 
together,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  cancel  each  other.  This 
is  not  only  bad  mathematics,  but  worse  psychology.  In 
pursuing  a  formula,  socialism  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
facts.  Out  of  the  people  it  would  constitute  a  mob,  in  for- 
getfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  mob,  led  or  unled,  is  the  most 
serious  foe  that  the  people  have  ever  had  to  face.  The 
Roman  Republic  conquered  every  enemy  but  its  own  vices. 
With  this  w^arning  written  large  across  the  page  of  history, 
what  is  the  lesson  of  Rome  for  America  ? 

I  come  back  to  the  conception  which  IMazzini  had  of 
democracy:  "The  progress  of  all  through  all,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest."  True  democracy  will 
carry  on  an  insistent  search  for  these  wisest  and  best,  and 
will  elevate  them  to  posts  of  leadership  and  command. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  liberty,  it  will  provide 
itself  with  real  leaders,  not  limited  bv  rank,  or  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  circumstance,  but  opening  the  way  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  rise  to  the  place  of  honor  and  influence  by  the 
expression  of  his  own  best  and  highest  self.  It  wall  exactly 
reverse  the  communistic  formula,  ' '  From  each  according  to 
his  abilities.  To  each  according  to  his  needs,"  and  will  up- 
hold the  principle,  "From  each  according  to  his  needs,  To 
each  according  to  his  abilities. ' '  It  will  take  care  to  provide 
such  a  ladder  of  education  and  opportunity  that  the  hum- 
blest may  rise  to  the  very  top  if  he  is  capable  and  worthy. 
The  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  is  the  individual  hu- 
man mind  and  soul,  with  its  capacity  for  growth  and  service. 
To  bind  it  fast  to  a  formula,  to  hold  it  in  check  to  serve  the 
selfish  ends  of  mediocrity,  to  deny  it  utterance  and  expres- 
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sion,  political,  economic,  and  moral,  is  to  make  democracy 
impossible  as  a  permanent  social  and  governmental  form. 

The  United  States  is  in  sore  need  today  of  an  aristocracy 
of  intellect  and  service.  Because  such  an  aristocracy  does 
not  exist  in  the  popular  consciousness,  we  are  bending  the 
knee  in  worship  to  the  golden  calf  of  money.  The  form  of 
monarchy  and  its  pomp  offer  a  valuable  foil  to  the  worship 
of  monev  for  its  own  sake.  A  democracv  nni.st  provide 
itself  with  a  foil  of  its  own,  and  none  is  better  or  more 
effective  than  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  service  re- 
cruited from  every  part  of  our  democratic  life.  We  mu.st 
put  behind  us  the  fundamental  fallacy  that  equality  is  de- 
nmnded  by  ju.stice.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  Justice  de- 
numds  inequality  as  a  condition  of  liberty  and  as  a  means 
of  rewarding  each  according  to  his  merits  and  deserts. 
Even  the  Socialist  admits  this,  for  Menger  has  written  that 
"the  wealth  destined  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  de- 
sires may,  even  in  the  socialistic  state,  be  divided  unec(ually, 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  perfonned, 
the  rank  occupied  bj^  each  in  the  state,  and  many  other 
factors. ' ' 

Jealousy  of  power  honestly  gained  and  justly  exerci.sed, 
Qjivy  of  attainment  or  of  possession,  are  characteristics  of 
the  mob,  not  of  the  people ;  of  a  democracy  which  is  false, 
not  of  a  democracy  which  is  true.  False  democracy  shouts, 
Every  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  average.  True  democ- 
racy cries,  All  men  up  to  the  height  of  their  fullest  capacity 
for  service  and  achievement.  The  two  ideals  are  everlast- 
ingly at  war.  The  future  of  this  nation,  as  the  future  of  the 
world,  is  bound  up  with  the  hope  of  a  true  democracy  that 
builds  itself  on  liberty. 

True  democracy  rejects  the  doctrine  that  mediocrity  is 
a  safeguard  for  liberty,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
serious  menace  to  liberty  comes  from  the  predominance  of 
monopoly,  of  privilege,  and  of  majorities.  True  democracy 
holds  fast  to  the  notion  that  fixed  standards  of  right  and 
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wrong  are  necessary  to  its  success,  and  that  no  resting-place 
is  to  be  found  in  the  verdict  of  authorities,  of  majorities, 
or  of  custom.  It  believes  that  nothing  is  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right,  and  that  no  fear  of  majorities  and  no  threats 
of  the  powerful  should  for  an  instant  be  allowed  to  check 
the  agitation  to  right  a  wrong  or  to  remedy  an  abuse.  True 
democracy  sings,  with  Lowell,  its  own  true  poet : 

' '  Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust. 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  't  is  prosperous  to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified, 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. ' ' 

True  democracy  creates  leadership  by  its  confidence  and 
trust,  and  follows  it.  False  democracy  decries  leaders  and 
exalts  demagogues. 

A  real  representative  of  the  people  is  not  their  unre- 
flecting mouthpiece  or  their  truckling  servant,  altering  his 
course  to  meet  each  shifting  breeze  of  opinion  or  puff  of 
passion.  He  is  rather  the  spokesman  for  their  conscience, 
their  insight,  and  their  judgment  as  his  own  deepest  and 
siucerest  convictions  reveal  them  to  him.  Listen  to  Edmund 
Burke,  speaking  to  the  electors  of  Bristol.    He  said : 

''It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  represen- 
tative to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspond- 
ence, and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his  con- 
stituents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
him ;  their  opinions  high  respect ;  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  .  .  .  But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature 
judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sac- 
rifice to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These 
he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure — no,  nor  from  the 
law  and  the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Provi- 
dence, for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable. 
Tour  representative  owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his 
judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.     .     .     .     Parliament  is  not  a 
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congress  of  ambassadors  from  different  and  hostile  interests, 
which  interests  each  miLst  maintain,  as  an  aj^ent  and  advo- 
cate, ajrainst  other  aj4:ents  and  advocates;  bnt  Parliament 
is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  interest, 
tliat  of  the  whole — where  not  local  purposes,  not  local  prej- 
udices, oujrht  to  Kiiide,  but  the  general  j^ood,  resultinj;  from 
the  jjeneral  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member, 
indeed ;  but  when  he  is  chosen,  he  is  not  a  mtMuber  of  Bi-istoj, 
but  a  member  of  Parliament." 

What  Hurke  says  of  Parliament  is  equally  tiue  of  the 
American  Con<.;ress  and  of  American  State  Lcjislatures. 
Their  one  proper  concern  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  body 
politic,  and  the  true  democratic  representative  is  not  the 
crinfjinfr,  fawninti:  tool  of  the  caucus  or  of  the  mob,  but  he 
who,  risinjr  to  the  full  stature  of  political  manhood,  does 
not  take  orders  but  offers  fjnidance.  We  Americans  well 
know  that  )j:enuine  leadership  is  possible  in  a  democratic 
state,  and  that  an  aristocracy  of  intelligence  and  service 
may  be  built  up  in  a  democracy ;  for  the  immortal  example 
is  found  in  the  life  and  work  and  trlory  of  Abraham  T^incoln. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  leave  the  matter  here,  some  per- 
plexing questions  would  remain  unanswered.  For  one  hun- 
dred yeai-s  and  more  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
maintained  a  democratic  form  of  government,  which  has 
grown  from  small  and  simple  beginnings  to  a  complicated 
organism  ruling  a  territory  comparable  to  that  of  the 
world's  greatest  empires.  Yet  happiness  and  prosperity 
have  not  become  universal,  nor  is  justice  yet  established 
invariably  as  between  man  and  man,  or  as  between  the 
individual  and  the  community.  For  this  there  are  two 
reasons : 

The  first  is  to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself,  with  its 
limitations,  its  imperfections,  its  seemingly  slow  progress 
toward  the  highest  ethical  standards  and  the  surest  spiritual 
insights.     For  the  removal  of   these  obstacles  there  is  no 
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hope  in  man-made  formnlas  or  in  governmental  policies; 
education  and  moral  regeneration,  taking  long  periods  of 
time  to  accomplish  their  aims,  are  the  only  instrumentalities 
to  which  we  can  hopefully  turn. 

The  second  reason,  however,  lies  somewhat  closer  at 
hand.  It  is  to  be  found,  I  conceive,  in  the  lack  of  adjust- 
ment between  the  responsibility  and  oversight  of  the  com- 
munity, acting  through  its  governmental  agents,  and  the 
exercise  of  individual  initiative  in  matters  relating  to  prop- 
erty and  production.  This  lack  of  adjustment  is  traceable 
in  turn  to  the  rapid  changes  which  the  past  generation  or 
two  have  brought  about  in  our  economic  and  industrial  life. 
To  keep  pace  watli  these  changes,  and  to  secure  justice  with- 
out sacrificing  liberty,  is  now  the  purpose  and  the  hope  of 
true  democracy  everywhere. 

What  chiefly  attracts  attention  at  the  moment  as  an  ele- 
ment of  serious  injustice,  is  the  institution,  under  the  guise 
of  liberty  or  freedom,  of  what  is  really  a  form  of  economic 
dependence  or  slavery,  which  is  usually  described  as  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  If  this  exploitation  or  use 
and  oppression  of  one  man  by  another,  were  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  society  as  now  ordered 
and  established,  then  might  we  well  believe  that  the  socialist 
propaganda,  if  it  could  make  clear  that  socialism  Avould 
bring  such  exploitation  to  an  end,  would  go  forward  with 
increasing  energy  and  success.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out 
.that  the  exploitation  of  one  individual  by  another  is  not  a 
necessary,  but  an  incidental,  consequence  of  the  existing 
social  order,  and  that,  bad  as  it  is,  its  results  are  in  no  sense 
comparable  with  the  evils  of  the  exploitation  of  one  by  all, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
socialistic  democracy.  For  the  exploitation  of  one  by  all 
puts  an  end  to  liberty.  We  should  not  gain  anything  by 
substituting  the  more  injurious  form  of  exploitation  for  the 
less  injurious ;  we  should  rather  lose  much.  The  real  prob- 
lem of  democracy  is  to  prevent  both  forms  of  exploitation, 
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either  that  of  one  man  by  another,  or  that  of  one  man  by 
the  community.  To  prevent  this  exploitation,  or  rather  to 
reduce  it  to  the  narrow  and  necessary  limits  set  by  nature 
itself,  and  to  take  away  from  it  all  causes  added  by  the 
grant  of  monopoly  and  privilege,  are  clear  duties  of  present- 
day  democracy.    How  shall  democracy  proceed  to  this  task  ? 

If  the  exaggerated  forms  of  exploitation  which  are  now 
observed  among  us  are  studied  with  care,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  almost  without  exception,  they  spring  from  com- 
munity-given monopoly  or  privilege.  They  do  not  spring 
from  the  relation  between  individual  and  individual,  or 
from  the  institution  of  private  property  itself.  They  spring 
from  the  relation  between  individual  and  community. 
Those  relations  would  be  multiplied,  nf)t  din)inished,  in  a 
socialistic  democracy.  The  only  hope  for  the  abolition  of 
exploitation  in  a  socialistic  democracy,  therefore,  is  the 
regeneration  of  man  and  the  removal  of  those  natural  ob- 
stacles to  human  perfection  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  In  other  words,  the  socialistic  democracy  as- 
sumes and  nuist  a.ssume  for  the  success  of  its  programme,  a 
condition  of  individual  perfection  which  the  whole  of  his- 
tory denies.  The  lack  of  this  individual  perfection  gives 
rise  to  the  evils  of  the  present  hour,  and  it  would  continue 
to  give  rise  to  the  same  evils,  but  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
if  the  socialistic  democracy  were  to  be  established. 

If  what  is  properly  called  exploitation  is  to  be  prevented, 
this  can  only  be  accomplished,  I  conceive,  by  developing 
with  clearness  and  precision  a  concept  of  public  property 
which  shall  have  an  ethical  foundation  and  a  legal  as  well 
as  a  social  sanction.  The  ethical  foundation  for  the  concept 
of  private  property,  and  the  legal  and  social  sanctions  for  it, 
are  perfectly  clear  and  well  known.  The  concept  of  public 
property  is  not  in  so  fortunate  a  condition.  It  needs  elab- 
oration and  definition.  If  we  can  arrive  at  this  elaboration 
and  definition  of  the  concept  of  public  property,  then  we 
may  safely  assign  its  control  to  the  government  and  exclude 
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the  individual  from  any  share  in  that  control.  On  the  bor- 
derland between  public  and  private  property  there  will  be 
found  many  instances  of  doubtful  classification.  Expe- 
diency and  experience  will  indicate  on  which  side  of  the 
line  a  given  case  should  fall.  But  there  may  wisely  be 
established  an  intermediate  class  of  undertakings,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  wholly  private  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
public,  in  respect  to  which  individual  initiative  shall  prevail 
under  such  terms  as  the  state  regulation  and  oversight  may 
prescribe.  Along  these  lines  and  on  this  basis  a  true  democ- 
racy can  bring  so-called  exploitation  to  an  end  without 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  false  equality,  and  hold  fast 
meanwhile  to  true  liberty.  This  is  a  practicable  and  a  prac- 
tical programme  to  be  set  over  against  the  impracticable 
and  unpractical  programme  offered  by  the  socialist  pro- 
paganda. 

In  working  out  this  programme  we  must  take  care  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  mob — a  mass  of  men  whose 
powers  of  reflection  and  judgment  are  unhorsed  and  who 
are  driven  by  the  force  of  blind  passion ;  for  any  social  or 
political  reconstruction  whets  the  mob's  appetite  and  stirs 
its  passions. 

In  his  extraordinary  characterization  of  the  conditions 
preceding  and  accompanying  the  French  Revolution,  Taine 
pictured  with  skillful  verisimilitude  the  characteristics  of 
the  mob  which  parades  in  the  garb  of  democracy.  He  spoke 
of  its  mistrust  of  its  natural  leaders,  of  the  great,  of  the 
wealthy,  of  persons  in  office  and  clothed  with  authority,  as 
being  inveterate  and  incurable.  He  described  the  sover- 
eignty of  unrestrained  passions,  which  is  the  final  and 
bloody  end  of  mob  rule.  There  are  those  among  us  who 
understand  the  mob  so  well  that  they  sedulously  and  skill- 
fully endeavor  to  bring  to  pass  just  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  Taine  described.  These  wreckers  of  society,  unrestrained 
by  principle  and  unhampered  by  conviction,  are  playing 
with  the  fire  of  human  passion  and  mob  violence.     They 
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attack  a  conception  of  democracy  which  is  true,  in  its  every 
aspect,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  enthrone  in  its  stead  a 
democracy  which  is  false  and  futile.    They  beirin  by  playiuf? 
upon  the  term  "labor."     Takinj;  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
world's  workers  constitute  all  but  an  insignificant  remnant 
of  the  world's  citizenship,  they  would  set  one  form  of  labor 
against  another,  and  confuse  and  confound  the  meaninj,'  of 
the  term  "labor"  itself.    All  the  world  over  these  mischief- 
makers,  when  they  put  forth  an  academic  theory,  use  the 
term  "labor"  in  a  way  to  include  every  form  of  productive 
activity.     For  that  purpose  the  inventor,  the  overseei-.  the 
inanafjer,  the  guide,  ami  inspirer  of  an  undertaking,  is  a 
laborer;  but  when  from  the  height  of  academic  theory  they 
come  down  to  the  plane  of  popular  agitation,  then  they 
make  the  term  "labor"  apply  to  manual  labor  alone.     It  is 
true  that  leading  economic  writers  themselves  ai-e  respon- 
sible for  the  widespread  confusion  between  these  two  uses 
of  the  term  "labor."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  ordinary  manual 
labor  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  socialist  supposes  it  to 
be.    Instead  of  being  the  sole  in.stnmient  in  the  production 
of  wealth,  as  the  modern  world  knows  wealth,  it  is  a  subor- 
dinate element  in  that  production.    Manual  labor  is  always 
essential,  to  be  sure,  but  manual  labor  alone  does  not  now 
produce,  nor  has  it  ever  produced,  nuich  more  than  a  mere 
minimum  of  subsistence.     All  of  the  increment  in  produc- 
tion which  has  made  the  modern  world  possible,  is  due  to 
the  directing  faculty,  to  the  capacity  to  organize,  to  manage, 
and  to  apply.     These  powers  and  capacities  operate  both 
through  labor  and  through  capital.     Therefore,  to  attempt 
to  substitute  the  mob  for  the  people,  manual  labor  for  labor 
in  all  its  forms,  and  economic  equality  for  liberty,  is  to  de- 
stroy all  those  institutions  and  accomplishments  upon  which 
man's  progress  has  rested  for  three  thousand  years,  and 
which  man 's  progress  during  that  period  has  developed  and 
applied  in  so  astounding  a  fashion. 

Sainte-Beuve  once  divided  authors  into  tAVO  classes — 
ceiix  qui  agitent  le  monde  et  ceux  qui  le  civilisent.    So  we 
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may  divide  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  into 
those  who  disturb  the  world  and  those  who  advance  its  civil- 
ization. The  touchstone  will  be  their  attitude  toward 
wealth.  It  is  wealth, — accumulated  possessions  of  value  in 
excess  of  immediate  needs, — that  makes  leisure  possible,  and 
with  leisure  comes  genuine  human  living,  civilization.  The 
world  wants  more  wealth,  not  less.  To  aim  to  destroy 
wealth,  to  make  its  accumulation  impossible  or  personally 
disadvantageous,  is  to  disturb  and  distress  the  world,  and, 
ultimately,  every  one  in  it.  To  seek  to  promote  wealth,  to 
secure  its  just  distribution  and  its  proper  use,  is  to  advance 
the  world's  civilization.  It  is  not  money,  much  less  wealth, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  the  love  of  money.  The 
cruel  lust  for  gain,  which  stifles  every  generous  instinct  and 
all  desire  for  justice,  is  the  despicable  thing,  and  that  is  a 
purely  personal  characteristic  which  no  law  can  reach. 
Nothing  but  a  sense  of  honor  and  decency,  an  appreciation 
of  true  values,  and  a  genuinely  moral  view  of  life,  will  cure 
that  distressing  and  painfully  contagious  disease.  To  hurl 
at  a  moral  and  intellectual  delinquency  such  as  this,  the 
denunciations  and  restrictions  of  the  law,  or  to  inveigh 
against  wealth  as  such,  is  only  to  invite  such  a  scathing  re- 
buke as  Professor  Clifford's  invective  against  Christianity 
called  out  from  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  wrote : 

"These  are  merely  the  crackling  fireworks  of  youthful 
paradox.  One  reads  it  all,  half  smiling,  half  sighing,  as  the 
declamation  of  a  clever  and  confident  youth,  with  the  hope- 
less inexperience,  irredeemable  by  any  cleverness,  of  his  age. 
Only  when  one  is  young  and  headstrong  can  one  thus  prefer 
bravado  to  experience,  can  one  stand  by  the  Sea  of  Time, 
and,  instead  of  listening  to  the  solemn  and  rhythmical  beat 
of  its  waves,  choose  to  fill  the  air  with  one 's  own  whoopings 
to  start  the  echo. '  '^ 

Doubtless  the  mob  will  prefer  cheering  its  own  whoop- 
ings to  listening  to  the  solemn  and  rhythmical  beat  of  the 

*  Introduction  to  God  and  the  Bible. 
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waves  of  the  Sea  of  Time,  but  we  must  set  our  face  ag:ainst 
the  mob,  now  and  always,  whether  it  wears  the  clothes  of 
fashion  or  the  workman's  blouse,  and  whether  it  be  vicious 
and  violent  or  merely  addle-pated  and  sullen. 

The  surest  antidote  to  the  mob  and  its  violence  and 
passion  is  to  secure,  in  orderly  and  lej2:al  form,  after  due 
consideration  and  discussion,  the  prompt  and  etYective  exe- 
cution of  the  people's  will  and  to  trive  voice  to  the  people's 
judi^ments  and  aspirations.  This  raises  some  interesting 
questions. 

In  our  own  form  of  government,  there  are  established 
three  independent,  but  cooperating,  powers  and  agencies  for 
representing  the  people  and  for  executing  their  will — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  agency.     Each 
immediately  represents  the  people  in  its  own  way  and  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  that  sphere  is  and  should  remain  inviolate. 
Somehow  or  other  the  curious  notion  has  been  spread  abroad 
that  the  legislative  agency,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen 
at  short  intervals  and  by  small  constituencies,  more  fully 
and  directly  represents  the  people  than  does  either  the 
executive  or  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government.     .Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  have  them- 
selves actively  spread  abroad  this  notion  both  by  words  and 
by  acts.    It  is,  however,  not  only  untrue  in  theorj',  but  it  is 
ludicrously  falsified  by  the  facts.     As  matters  are  today, 
and  as  they  have  been  for  a  generation  past,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  national 
government,  is  far  inferior  to  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
branches,  as  a  direct  and  effective  representative  of  the  will 
and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     It  is  pri- 
marily the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court  who  speak  the 
people's  maturest  mind  and  who  express,  in  spoken  and 
written  word,  in  administrative  act  and  in  judicial  decision, 
the  highest  will  of  the  whole  people. 

Moreover,  ever  since  the  Civil  "War  the  Congress  has 
steadily  invaded  the  province  of  the  President,  and  has  long 
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been  arrogantly  asserting  control  over  his  administrative 
acts.  At  the  moment,  it  is  being  urged  to  invade  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  judiciary,  and  to  curtail  and  regulate  the 
proceedings  in  equity  of  the  United  States  courts — a  field 
in  which  the  Congress  has  the  same  right  and  authority  that 
it  has  in  Corea  or  in  British  India,  no  more  and  no  less. 
This  invasion  of  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  by  the 
legislature  is  accompanied  by  an  effort  to  convince  the 
people  at  large  that  the  executive  power  is  in  some  subtle 
way  antagonistic  to  democracy,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
executive  is  invading  or  has  invaded  the  province  of  the 
legislature.  This  latter  cry,  as  insincere  as  it  is  false,  is 
invariably  raised  whenever  it  is  desired  to  distract  public 
attention  from  an  invasion  of  the  executive  by  the  legisla- 
ture, or  when  some  private  or  privileged  interest  wishes  to 
ward  off  from  itself  the  execution  of  the  people's  laws.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  our  American  political  experience  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  most  efficient  representative  and  spokesman  that 
the  popular  will  has.  So  it  was  with  Lincoln  in  the  Civil 
War;  so  it  was  with  Cleveland  in  the  struggle  for  a  sound 
monetary  system ;  so  it  is  with  Roosevelt  in  the  battle  against 
privilege  and  greed. 

Indeed  in  a  very  real  sense  the  popular  will  in  the 
United  States  has  no  other  representative,  for  political  pur- 
poses, than  the  President.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  chosen  by  the  whole  people  with  a  view  to  his  per- 
sonality, his  temperament,  his  private  convictions,  and  his 
political  principles.  The  people  know  who  he  is  and  all 
about  him.  When  chosen  he  owes  no  responsibility  to  the 
Congress,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone. 
When  he  lays  down  his  office  he  lays  it  down  to  the  one 
whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  succeed  him;  but  so  long 
as  he  exercises  its  power  he  exercises  it  in  the  people 's  name 
and  in  the  people's  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  our  system, 
unfortunate  in  high  degree,  of  small  constituencies  having 
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individual  representatives  in  state  and  national  les;Lslaturos 
who  are  almost  unifoniily  residents  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  elected,  has  reduced  to  a  niinimuin  the  truly 
representative  capacity  and  eflficiency  of  those  bodies  and 
has  deprived  them  of  many  elements  of  power.  For  it  is 
well  i\'\\i\\  a  political  axiom  that  larj;e  constituencies  make 
independent  representatives  and  that  small  constituenci€\s 
make  tools  and  ciphers.  We  must  not  forj,'et  how  nuich 
farther  a  bullet  will  carry  than  a  few  score  of  small  shot. 

Where  is  it  that  private  interest  ^'oes  when  it  wishes  to 
hurke  an  expression  of  the  popular  will? 

Not  to  the  executive,  not  to  the  pnvate  chambers  of  the 
judges,  but  to  the  committee  rooms  and  to  the  Moor  of  the 
lejrislative  assembles  in  state  and  nation.  There  responsi- 
bility is  so  divided,  there  secrecy  is  so  easy,  that  measures 
demanded  by  the  people  may  be  done  to  death,  despite  the 
urjiinj;  of  national  and  state  executives.  No,  states  and 
syndicates  have  senatoi-s ;  districts  and  local  interests  have 
representatives ;  but  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
only  the  President  to  speak  for  them  and  to  do  their  will. 

True  democracy,  therefore,  while  seekiuf^  by  all  possible 
means  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  leiiislatures  and  to  make 
them  representative  of  principles  and  ideas  rather  than  of 
special  and  local  interests,  will  strentrthen  the  executive  arm 
and  protect  it  from  letrislative  invasion  in  matters  purely 
administrative.  It  will.  throuji:h  constitutional  forms  and 
by  limitation  of  term,  hold  the  executive  strictly  answerable 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and  for  the  bearint^  of  his 
responsibility.  We  are  constantly  told  by  the  prophets  of 
false  democracy  that  the  efficient  administration  which  is 
secured  by  single  responsible  agents  is  undemocratic.  The 
notion  of  these  false  prophets  is,  I  suppose,  that  no  man  can 
be  justly  convicted  of  crime  in  a  democracy  until  each  of 
his  fellow-citizens  in  turn  has  mounted  the  bench  and  passed 
upon  the  evidence.  No  administrative  act  can  be  truly 
democratic  unless  the  people  en  masse  assemble  to  institute 
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and  to  approve  it.  This  doctrine,  constantly  repeated  by 
the  nuthinking,  is  both  absnrd  in  itself  and  the  redact io  ad 
absurdutn  of  government.  It  not  only  separates  decision 
from  deliberation,  but  it  misses  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  government  and  administration.  No  government 
is  democratic  that  does  not  spring  from  the  people's  will, 
and  which  is  not  answerable  to  the  people  in  forms  and 
ways  which  the  people  themselves  have  determined.  Ad- 
ministration, on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  the  transaction 
of  the  people 's  business,  and  a  democracy  is  as  well  entitled 
as  a  monarchy  to  have  its  business  well  and  promptly  done. 
It  will,  therefore,  if  its  democracy  is  true,  adopt  precisely 
the  modes  and  agencies  of  administration  that  any  business 
undertaking  would  adopt  to  secure  similar  aims.  It  is  a 
false,  spurious,  and  misleading  democracy  that  would  de- 
stroy efficiency  in  working  out  the  people's  policies  by 
insisting  that  all  the  people  shall  join  in  working  them  out. 
The  people  determine,  the  people's  agent  executes.  When 
we  get  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind  we  shall  cease  to  be 
troubled  by  many  so-called  reforms  that  are  urged  upon  us 
in  democracy's  name. 

One  unfortunate  effect  of  the  false  conceptions  of  de- 
mocracy that  are  now  so  widespread  among  us  is  the  steady 
decline  in  reverence  and  respect  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  for  age,  attainment,  and  authority,  but  for  law  itself. 
The  essence  of  democracy  is  not  subordination,  but  associa- 
tion ;  yet  the  object  of  this  association  is  obedience  to  govern- 
ment as  the  result  of  a  common  deliberation  through  duly 
constituted  authorities.  To  those  authorities  respect  is  due 
by  every  real  democrat.  The  mob  yields  none  and  will  yield 
none. 

]\Iany  causes  have  contributed  no  doubt  to  bring  about 
this  decline  in  respect  and  reverence  for  authority  and  law. 
The  weakening  of  religious  faith,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds 
of  parental  control,  the  absence  of  real  discipline  from 
school  life,  have  all  been  at  work  to  undermine  the  founda- 
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tions  of  respect  and  reverence.  "We  shall  never  get  back  to 
a  true  democracy,  however,  until  the  majesty  of  the  law- 
excites  reverence  and  respect  on  its  own  account ,  until  the 
family  bond  is  drawn  closer  and  tighter,  and  until  children 
honor  their  parents  as  they  did  of  old;  and  until  the  school 
understands  that  abdication  of  authority  is  not  a  solution 
for  the  difficulties  of  discipline. 

A  free  state  built  upon  free  labor,  with  liberty  for  its 
watchword  and  justice  as  its  guide,  is  the  ideal  of  a  true 
democracy — that  form  of  society,  which  Lowell  character- 
ized so  suggestively  if  incompletely,  as  one  in  which  every 
man  has  a  chance  and  knows  that  he  has  it.  To  the  hectic, 
emotional  radicalism  which  clamors  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
mediocre  and  the  inifit,  and  upon  which  false  democracy 
builds,  true  democracy  will  oppose  a  healthy,  intellectual 
radicalism  that  will  seek  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it 
whole;  a  radicalism  that  will  aim  to  redress  old  wrongs 
without  inflicting  new  ones.  This  radicalism  of  true  democ- 
racy— if  it  be  radicalism — sees  the  end  of  a  perfected  indi- 
vidualism not  in  selfishness  but  in  service,  not  in  isolation 
but  in  fraternity.  It  has  no  idle  dreams  of  Nature  dethroned 
and  Artifice  exalted  in  her  stead.  It  sees  in  the  dedicated 
life  the  ideal  of  Liberty's  best  product.  It  dares  to  hope 
that  of  this  twentieth  century  and  of  this  fair  land  of  ours, 
it  will  not  be  impossible  for  another  Macaulay  some  day  to 
write : 

' '  Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 
Then  all  were  for  the  state; 

Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 
And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great; 

Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned; 
Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold: 

The  Komans  were  like  brothers 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 
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THE  CONDITION  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY.* 


Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 


It  is  forty-seven  years  since  the  College  of  California 
opened  its  doors  in  Oakland,  and  thirty-nine  years  since  the 
state  nniversity  of  California  was  established.  In  1890  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley  had  401  students ;  in  the  present  year 
they  have  about  2,800.  The  officers  of  instruction  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  45  to  331.  For  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  the  university  a  considerable  property  has 
been  amassed  during  the  years  through  gift,  appropriation 
and  accumulation.  The  land  and  buildings  in  Berkeley 
amply  represent  a  value  of  four  and  a  half  millions;  the 
outlying  properties  including  the  Lick  Observatory,  the 
Kearney  estate,  and  the  University  Farm  at  DavisviUe  a 
value  of  two  and  a  half  millions ;  the  equipment  including 
the  libraries  $1,900,000;  or  a  total  of  approximately  nine 
millions.  The  regular  income  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment ($52,500)  and  from  the  State,  capitalized  at  four 
per  cent.,  represents  a  foundation,  actually  more  secure  than 
invested  funds,  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  invested  endowment  funds  of  $3,770,000,  fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  which  is  due  to  private  gift,  to  establish 
the  present  rating  of  the  university  as  approximately 
twenty-five  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.     The  estimated 

*  Address  at  the  Charter  Day  exercises,  March  23,  1907, 
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income  of  the  next  year  is  $973,660.  In  these  fifi^ures  is 
discovered  somewhat  of  the  measure  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Rej^ents. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Regents  reports  that  twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  last  year's  receipts  came  by  gift  of  private 
citizens,  eighteen  per  cent,  as  income  from  endowment 
funds,  four  per  cent,  from  the  United  States  government, 
forty-three  per  cent,  from  the  State  of  Califoi-nia.  five  per 
cent,  from  students'  fees. 

Five  of  the  largest  gifts  of  the  year  are  not  included  in 
the  Secretary's  report,  as  they  had  not  come  into  the  full 
possession  of  the  university  within  the  fiscal  year.  The  will 
of  Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney  gives  to  the  university  fifty- 
four  hundred  acres  of  fertile  land  near  Fresno  with  ranch- 
buildings  and  superb  equipment  representing  altogether  a 
value  of  between  $800,000  and  $900,000  above  all  encum- 
brances. The  annual  net  income  of  this  ranch  in  recent 
yeai-s  has  been  from  $55,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Heai-st  Mining  Building  just  coming  to  completion 
has  cost  about  $540,000,  in  addition  to  which  $30,000  has 
been  given  for  furnishing  and  $50,000  provided  for  addi- 
tioniil  machinery  e(iuipment  to  be  purchased  within  the  next 
two  years.    All  this  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

In  July  last  $100,000  was  given  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 
and  Mr.  Clarence  II.  Mackay  for  the  endowment  of  the  John 
W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Professorship  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  has  set  aside  $50,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  permanent  laboratory  for  the  university 's  marine 
biological  station  at  La  Jolla. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boalt  has  recently  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  law  building. 

Other  gifts  of  the  year  are  the  following:  from  Mrs. 
Hearst,  $20,000  for  the  support  of  the  department  of  an- 
thropology-; $6,000  for  the  architectural  work;  $2,400  for 
scholarships;  $300  for  the  mining  department;  from  Mrs. 
Therese  F.  Colin,  as  endowment  of  a  graduate  fellowship, 
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property  valued  at  $11,000 ;  from  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker, 
$2,500  for  archaeological  research;  from  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Bear,  a  building  known  as  Senior  Hall  standing  in 
Strawberry  Canon  east  of  the  Faculty  club.  The  building 
which  is  an  unique  structure  of  redwood  logs,  and  the  fur- 
niture which  is  like  in  material  and  spirit,  represent  a  cost 
of  about  $5,000;  from  the  heire  of  Mr.  Levi  Strauss,  the 
university  received  for  scholarships  $3,500 ;  from  Mr.  D.  0. 
Mills,  $7,500  for  astronomical  research;  from  a  nameless 
friend,  $5,000  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  department 
of  physiology,  and  from  another  $1,200  for  the  support  of 
work  in  palaeontology;  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Taussig,  $100  for 
the  Bryce  historical  essay  prize ;  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  But- 
ters, $100  as  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  Central  American  trade 
relations;  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Tupper,  $100  as  a  prize  for  an 
essay  on  insurance;  from  Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim,  $250  for 
prizes  in  ethical  discussions;  from  Mr.  James  K.  Moffitt, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Denicke,  and  Mr.  Robert  Belcher,  continuance  of 
their  support  of  particular  departments  of  the  library ;  from 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  $300  for  lectures ;  from  Dr.  Morris 
Herzstein,  $500  for  lectures  in  medicine;  and  from  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Agassiz  $2,100  for  work  in  the  department 
of  zoology.  The  total  of  gifts  for  the  year,  aside  from  books 
and  materials  such  as  machinery,  etc.,  is  $1,364,700.  This 
does  not  include  an  amount  of  about  $300,000,  which  has 
recently  come  or  is  just  coming  into  the  treasury  in  final 
settlement  of  the  Charles  F.  Doe  bequest. 

The  Legislature  in  its  recent  session  appropriated  to 
the  university  for  use  in  the  next  two  years  the  amounts 
hereinafter  numerated.  In  the  general  appropriation  bill, 
for  general  support  there  was  provided  $200,000  ;  for  print- 
ing $6,000 ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pathological  stations 
at  Whittier  and  Riverside  $35,000 ;  and  for  the  department 
of  music  $6,000.  In  separate  bills  the  following  sums  were 
voted  for  the  purposes  designated :  equipment  for  plant 
pathology,  $3,000 ;  viticulture,  $1,500 ;  for  the  plant  pathol- 
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ogist,  $12,000;  Fanner-s'  Institute,  $12,000;  street  work  ad- 
jacent to  grounds,  $2,100 ;  buildings  at  Lick  Observatory, 
$6,621 ;  University  Farm  equipment  and  maintenance, 
$132,000;  making  up  loss  of  income,  $101,314. 

The  organization  of  care  for  the  health  of  the  students, 
under  charge  of  two  physicians — one  for  the  women  and 
one  for  the  men — coupled  with  the  provision  of  a  well- 
equipped  student  hospital,  constitutes  one  of  the  best  ad- 
vances of  the  year.  Since  the  hospital  was  opened  it  has 
had  continually  six  to  ten  patients  in  bed,  and  ten  to  twenty 
dLspensary  cases  daily.  The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is 
twenty-six  beds. 

The  sharp  rise  in  cost  of  rooms  for  .students  in  Berkeley, 
as  well  as  consideration  for  the  social  well-being  of  the 
students  emphasizes  a  demand  for  dormitories. 

The  need  of  an  agricultural  building  ha.s  pa.s.sod  all  ordi- 
nary bounds.  Irrigation,  Entomologj',  Veterinary  Science, 
Horticulture,  Viticulture,  Dairying,  Fertilizer  Control,  Ce- 
real Improvement  Laboratories,  all  seek  shelter  under  one 
roof  with  agriculture — not  to  speak  of  a  number  of  state 
departments  or  commissions  whose  offices  and  laboratories 
are  almost  by  necessity  at  the  university :  thus  the  Hygienic 
Laboraton'  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Irrigation 
Investigation  of  the  United  States  department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  long  had  their  quarters  here,  and  now  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  seeking  place  here  for  pure  food  work, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had 
its  pure  food  laboratory  and  offices  with  us  since  October 
last.  Furthermore,  ever  since  the  calamity  of  last  April  the 
meat  inspection  service  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  has  maintained  its  laboratory  in  a  corner  of 
the  general  agricultural  laboratory.  It  is  only  through  mis- 
understanding including  misunderstanding  of  relative  need 
that  an  adequate  agricultural  building  was  not  provided  this 
year. 
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Our  library  has  grown  in  eight  years  from  75,000  vol- 
umes to  over  200,000;  it  is  beginning  to  have  some  honest 
claims  for  being  considered  a  scholars'  library;  by  reason  of 
it,  it  is  now  possible  for  a  scholar  to  establish  himself  in 
California  without  relinquishing  all  hope  of  continuing  pro- 
ductive work.  The  present  collection  of  books  has  cost  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  $700,000 ;  it  could  not  be  replaced  for 
any  amount.  The  present  library  building  is  as  vulnerable 
to  fire  as  a  building  well  could  be.  A  fireproof  structure 
must  be  built  and  ought  to  be  begun  immediately.  We  had 
hoped  with  good  reason  that  the  Doe  bequest  would  yield 
$800,000;  through  the  fire  it  shrank  to  $600,000.  That 
amount,  however,  we  shall  soon  have  in  hand, — and  then 
the  question  arises,  whether  we  can  in  any  way  construct 
half  a  library  building  and  trust  to  a  beneficent  future  for 
the  other  half.  I  have  reasonable  confidence  in  the  future, — 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  in  our  power,  here  and 
now,  to  constrain  the  future. 
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THE  LITERARY  SCIIOLxVR.* 


C'HAL'NCEY   WETMOKE   WEXLS. 


Mr.  President,  Mf  tubers  and  Friends  of  J*}ii  Beta  Kappa: 

In  the  most  notewoithy  address  ever  delivered  to  this 
society  of  scholars  Emerson  defined  tlie  scholar  as  "man 
thinkinj;. "  This  definition  took  little  or  no  account  of 
laboratories  and  micrascopes,  to  this  present  Rge  the  sym- 
bols of  scholarship  in  its  most  special  sense  of  research  and 
discovery.  It  contemplated  rather  the  enlarfjins  and  the 
forminj?  of  the  mind ;  neither  learning  alone,  even  if  stored, 
pigeon-holed  and  labeled,  say  in  a  mind  like  Macaulay's; 
nor  investigation  alone;  but  a  synthesis  of  these  in  the  ex- 
tent and  (piality  of  mind  in  the  individual  scholar,  and  in 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  acquirements  by  virtue  of  these  at- 
tributes. But  it  is  seventy  years  since  J^merson's  pronun- 
ciamento.  And  now  the  natural  sciences  have  come  into 
vogue  and  dominance,  and  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the 
natural  sciences  have  invaded  even  the  field  of  literature 
which,  in  its  widest  significance,  of  written  human  expe- 
rience, was  the  field  of  Emerson's  regard.  Accordingly 
his  definition  may  seem  outworn.  To  me,  on  the  contrary, 
Emerson's  utterance  comes  with  the  thrill  of  very  prophecy. 
I  have  an  assured  belief  that  one  day  his  idea  will  govern 
throughout  the  whole  domain  of  inquiry,  because  in  his 
view  of  it  alone  is  scholarehip  of  any  great  worth.     Now 

*  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society,  in  Hearst  Hall,  October  16,  1906. 
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because  I  wi.sh  to  bear  witness  to  this  faith  I  have  chosen 
my  subject  from  the  only  quarter  in  which  I  can  command 
evidence.  And  also  because  my  strong  persuasion  is  that 
not  only  are  the  fairer  meadows  and  the  sweeter  uplands  in 
this  region,  but  favored  lookouts  from  which,  perhaps  best 
of  all,  Emerson's  vision  may  be  realized,  I  shall  speak  to 
you  upon  The  Literary  Scholar. 


But  yesterday  his  seemed  a  lost  cause.  He  was  not  for- 
tified against  the  scientific  invasion.  He  seemed,  at  least, 
to  be  occupied  with  elegances  and  superfluities,  and  so  he 
could  not  well  escape  the  discredit  which  Herbert  Spencer 
in  1860  sought  to  throw  upon  the  seriousness  of  his  pursuit. 
Of  belles  lettres  and  of  other  fine  arts  Spencer  declared 
that:  "As  they  occupy  the  leisure  part  of  life,  so  should 
they  occupy  the  leisure  part  of  education. ' '  To  the  scholar 
casting  about  in  consternation  for  means  to  Spencer's  in- 
junction, that  he  make  his  study  scientific,  came  the  anti- 
quarian. "Don't  you  see,"  he  said,  "that  to  put  your  sub- 
ject on  a  dignified  basis  you  must  find  some  way  of  investi- 
gating its  phenomena  and  a  rule  of  classification  for  them  ? 
Literature  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  treasure-house  of 
curios ;  let  me  show  you  that  these  have  a  relation  and  or- 
der. Have  you  never  noticed,  for  instance,  the  expression, 
frequent  in  our  older  literature,  "  'ods  bodykins"?  I  will 
roar  you  a  full  lecture  hour  upon  "  'ods  bodykins."  You 
shall  see  in  this  poor  compound  a  nexus  of  Kulturgeschichte 
linguistic,  artistic,  ecclesiastical,  social.  Furthermore,  you 
should  begin  researches  upon  origins  and  sources,  the  plot 
of  TJie  Tempest,  e.g.  What  Shakspere  did  with  the  plot? 
Oh,  yes.  But  leave  that  to  the  dilletante ;  you  are  to  build 
your  house  of  more  solid  stuff.  ''Why,  it  hath  bay-windoivs 
transparent  as  harricadoes,  and  the  clerestories  to  the 
south-north  are  lustrous  as  ebony;  and  yet  complainest  thou 
of  obstruction  f" 
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But  if  his  foes  are  of  his  own  household,  the  Literary 
Scholar  is  wounded  also  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  There 
are  cultivated  gentlemen  in  plenty  and  of  a  serious  turn, 
wlio  drudge  at  office  and  bank  and  laboratory,  to  whom 
literature  is  the  sweet  of  scanty  leisure.  They  are  of  no 
mind  to  be  robbed  of  it.  "See,"  they  say;  "you  have  made 
a  task  of  what  used  to  be  a  privilege.  The  scientists  are 
right;  if  you  make  a  discipline  of  literature,  you  make  a 
treadmill  of  it ;  if  you  study  it  as  matter  of  research,  you 
consign  your  spiritual  portion  to  dictionaries  and  files,  and 
'man  thinking'  is  just  man  counting.  Like  [Macbeth,  you 
have  'filed'  your  mind  for  an  alien's  issue."  Says  Mr. 
Crothers,  that  quaint  and  delicate  Ariel,  and  a  Puck  for 
mischief:  "To  seek  to  understand  poetry  is  a  vain  ambi- 
tion. The  part  you  fully  understand  is  not  poetry."  And 
of  course  the  corollary  is  that  if  we  would  enjoy  poetry,  we 
should  waste  no  pains  upon  the  study  of  it.  We  can  only 
reply  who  believe  that  in  poetiy  is  the  chief  of  all  disci- 
plines because  it  is  the  summit  of  spiritual  endeavors  that 
we  "think  no])ly  of  the  soul  and  in  no  way  approve  his 
opinion." 

Hajipily,  though  ho  has  fallen  into  bad  company  and 
has  suffered  battery,  the  Literarj'  Scholar  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  rescue  in  spite  of  the  Levites.  lie  has  taken  refuge,  some- 
what tardily,  with  the  historian  and  is  now  devoting  him- 
self to  tracing  literary  influences  and  tendencies.  Not  that 
literary  history  in  the  more  old-fashioned  and  conventional 
sense  has  ever  been  neglected;  e.g.,  the  record  of  literary 
periods,  the  Elizabethan,  that  of  Queen  Anne;  nor  that  liter- 
ary history  in  the  modern  or  evolutionary  sense  is  wholly  a 
discovery  of  our  own  times.  But  until  recently  we  have  been 
too  much  concerned  with  fixing  and  maintaining  standards 
of  literary  taste, — standards  too  often  arbitrary,  whimsical, 
of  the  passing  fashion.  And  we  have  not  been  aw^are  of  the 
working  of  literarj'-  forces  such  as  gave  rise  to  the  pseudo- 
classic  style  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  romantic 
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revolt  from  it,  or  such  as  have  produced  genres  like  the 
drama,  the  novel,  the  modern  lyric.  But  now  to  this  new 
scent  harks  all  the  younger  cry.  Their  chief  is  Brunetiere, 
their  method  is  historical  in  the  most  modern  sense. 

So  we  have  stolen  a  shaft  from  Spencer's  own  quiver. 
We  have  shown  that  literary  remains  are  true  documents  of 
the  human  spirit  and  the  intimate  history  of  mankind,  to 
trace  which  is  by  no  means  an  amusement  for  retired  leisure. 
And  because  the  matter  is  of  so  delicate  a  web  and  the  pat- 
tern often  intricate  and  elusive,  we  have  come  to  need  more 
than  ever  before  men  of  fine  perception,  critical  acumen, 
and  the  formative  mind. 

Still,  to  regard  books  as  documents  is  to  estimate  them 
below  their  real  worth.  For  what  is  the  total  value  of  liter- 
ature? It  is  its  unequaled  power  to  integrate  the  mind; 
and  to  be  a  literary  scholar  it  is  more  important  to  know 
books  and  what  books  are  best  than  to  know  how  certain 
books  have  come  to  be.  Moreover,  the  literary  scholar  is  an 
appreciator  in  the  noblest  sense;  and  for  his  discipline  one 
mode  is  even  more  necessary  than  the  exercise  of  critical 
judgment.  It  should  be  plain,  for  the  formula  is  trite, 
though  it  seems  not  to  be  understood,  that  literature  is  art. 
It  follows  that  literary  appreciaion  as  two  components : 
(1)  artistic  realization,  and  (2)  the  appraisal  of  values; 
and  that  without  the  former  the  latter  is  but  rooted  in 
barren  soil.  Yet  we  go  about  our  training  and  research  as 
if  literary  realization  were  to  be  come  at  indirectly  and  inci- 
dentally. And  so  where  our  study  is  not  historical  or  anti- 
quarian, but  in  any  degree  aesthetic,  it  is  a  setting  up  of 
literary  canons  and  a  criticism  by  the  use  of  them,  and  not 
what  it  should  be — growth  in  the  knowledge  that  literature 
is  matter  of  the  mind  born  into  form.  Such  growth  is 
the  true  integration  of  the  literary  scholar.  This  alone  can 
give  any  value,  or  bearing  even,  to  literary  criticism.  Nay, 
to  foster  this  growth  to  its  fruition  is  verily  to  produce 
'  *  man  thinking. ' '    Therefore  it  is  my  thesis :  that  the  true 
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mode  of  the  literary  scholar  is  artistic  realization,  the  true 
eiul  of  his  discipline  and  the  ri^ht  and  inclusive  object  of 
his  researches. 

IT 

To  come  at  the  subject  roundabout,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  De  Quincey's  famous  distinction  between  books  of 
kno\vledj,'e  or  instruction,  and  bof>ks  of  power,  or  literature 
— books  in  which  "we  are  made  to  feel  viviilly  and  with  a 
vital  consciousness  emotions  which  ordinary  life  rarely  or 
never  supplies  occasion  for  exciting'."' 

Or  in  more  modern  terms,  literature  like  the  kimlred 
arts  has  for  its  object  the  expression  of  "emotional  ideas"; 
not  in  detennined  proportions  either  tixcd  or  in  i-ci,Mdar 
variety,  intellection  so  much  and  emotion  so  nuich ;  not  in 
sc{)arablc  parts  of  emotion  and  intellection  ;  but  emotion 
and  intellection  comminjjled  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  idea  in 
the  artist's  mind,  min^ded  as  the  life  of  conscious  beinj;  is 
min<rled.  truly  minjrled  and  not  composite.  Biit  let  us  state 
the  idea,  since  it  is  fundamental,  in  still  a  third  way. 
"Poetry."  says  Mr.  Geor^re  Woodberry,  in  a  Hash  of  in- 
si^'ht,  "is  all  histoiy  could  never  be."  And  it  is  not  illog- 
ical to  add — literature  is  all  experience  would  attain  to. 
Literature  is  everywhere  a  concentration,  in  some  decree, 
of  experience;  in  its  hifjhest  it  is  a  sublimation.  Of  course 
not  every  concentration  of  experience  into  words  is  litera- 
ture, yet  when  experience  which  is  in  itself  an  unclarified 
content  of  thoujrhts.  feelin^js  and  choices  is  clarified  by 
means  of  words  and  coined  into  phrases,  then  literature  has 
its  beginnings.  To  determine,  therefore,  what  is  needed  in 
order  to  an  artistic  realization  of  literature,  we  must 
first  determine  in  what  degrees  this  concentration  of  expe- 
rience, this  coinage  into  phrase,  takes  place.  These  I  be- 
lieve to  be  three:  (1)  the  proverbial,  (2)  the  eloquent,  and 
(3)  the  imaginative. 
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To  be  sure,  these  degrees  are  not  historical.  Historically 
literature  really  begins  with  the  episode  or  a  span  of  hu- 
man action  seen  in  its  entirety  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
passes  to  anecdote  and  fable  and  parable,  to  some  moral 
use,  in  short,  or  guide  for  conduct  in  happenings  real  or 
feigned.  And  so  by  one  more  step  in  the  same  series  arises 
imaginative  literature,  the  illusion  of  reality,  of  the  sup- 
posed actual,  in  which  the  moral  ls  present  by  inference. 
Historically  literature  begins  rather  with  saga  than  with 
saw.  Yet  not,  I  think,  consciously  so.  Consciously  what 
Avas  smelted  in  experience  is  first  minted  in  phrase  by  the 
common  mind  in  the  form  of  adage  and  maxim.  This  is 
copper  coinage.  "Fair  and  softly  goes  far,"  says  Sancho 
Panza,  who  stands  for  the  rude  intellect  with  its  half 
childish  turn  for  generalizing.  So  speaks  Mrs.  Poyser,  so 
Hardy's  peasants  when  they  would  add  a  cubit  to  their 
mental  stature,  so  the  grave  digger  in  Hamlet,  and  so  in 
topsy-turvy  speaks  Dogberry.  Proverb,  it  would  seem,  is 
thus  below  the  level  De  Quincey  fixes  for  literature. 

But  though  'tis  literary  pence,  it  bears  the  superscrip- 
tion of  kings:  ''A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger,"  says  the  Hebrew  wisdom. 
And  Burns : 

Oh,  wad  sae  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

And  Shakspere : 

To  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

This  "wisdom,"  incidental  in  Shakspere,  yet  detachable 
and  quotable,  is  the  least  of  Shakspere;  yet  by  it  he  shows 
kinship  with  the  common  mind ;  and  no  man  may  deny  it 
to  be  literature. 

Still  the  Shaksperean  wisdom  is  generally  set  in  an 
imaginative  frame;  so  with  exceptions  and  in  its  own  way 
is  the  Goethean.     Proverb,  however,  has  a  literature  of  its 
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own,  both  prose  aud  vei-se,  of  which  Bacon  and  Pope  are 
the  great  exeniphirs  in  Enj:li.sh.  Now  the  very  heart  of 
proverb,  that  by  which  it  concentrates  experience,  is  pru- 
dential wisdom.  It  has  a  wider  compass  than  prudence,  but 
prudence  is  its  centre,  as  furnishing  an  immediate  and  prac- 
tical rule  for  every-day  conduct.  That  is  why  Bacon's 
Essays  seem  unemotional  ideas,  to  read  which  is  as  purely 
an  intellectual  exercise  as  anything  in  literature  can  be. 
Yet  the  Essays  do  not  lack  a  very  delicate  emotion  not  to 
be  graduated  by  scale  yet  traceable  by  the  measured  footing 
in  the  exact  economies  of  the  style,  as  certainly  as  the  flinty 
heat  of  Pope's  mind  is  traceable  in  his  couplets.  Let  Bacon 
speak  first : 

"lie  that  is  only  real  had  need  have  exceeding  great 
parts  of  virtue,  as  the  stone  had  need  to  be  rich  that  is  set 
without  foil.  But  if  a  man  mark  it  well,  it  is  in  praise  and 
connnendation  of  men  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains;  for  the 
proverb  is  true,  TJiat  Uyht  yains  make  heavy  purses,  for 
light  gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and 
then;  so  it  is  true  that  small  matters  win  great  commenda- 
tion because  they  are  continually  in  use  and  note,  whereas 
the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh  but  on  festivals. 
Therefore  it  doth  much  add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is 
(as  Queen  Isabella  .said)  like  perpetual  letters  commenda- 
tory to  have  good  forms.  "- 

Bacon  is  capable  of  higher  matters,  yet  this  represents 
not  unfairly  his  proverbial  style,  founded  in  prudential 
wisdom  and  so  of  an  intellectual  sequence,  but  varied  and 
exquisitely  heightened  by  a  severe,  an  almost  unapparent 
emotion.  And  Pope's  style  also  is  founded  in  prudential 
wisdom  and  every-day  philosophy : 

' '  An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. "  .  .  .  . 

' '  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried  , 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  cast  the  old  aside. ' ' 
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' '  Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 
'Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all.'  "  .  .  .  . 

' '  Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show ; 

'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe; 

Fine  by  defect  and  delicately  weak, 

Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take; 

'Twas  thus  Calypso  once  each  heart  alarmed. 

Awed  without  virtue ;  without  beauty  charmed. ' ' 

Only  the  emotional  heightening  if  not  the  varying  is  more 
apparent  in  Pope  than  in  Bacon  because  his  is  a  mind  more 
heated,  more  caustic  and  virulent,  shrewd,  even  shrewish. 
So  in  Pope,  the  archetype,  did  adage  become  didactic  poem 
as  in  the  archetype.  Bacon,  adage  became  essay ;  and  these 
forms,  let  the  pattern  have  continuity  and  trend,  are  the 
typical  prose  concentrations  of  experience. 

They  are  typically  prose  because  their  way  is  to  draw 
inferences  from  experience,  to  generalize,  and  again,  the 
emotional  infusion  is  too  slight  to  be  registered  by  any 
quickening  of  pulses.  Yet  prose  allows  such  an  intensify- 
ing, if  only  the  fundamental  sequence  be  one  of  thought 
and  not  of  feeling,  and  if  only  the  feeling  be  in  the 
right  proportion.  This  kind  is  the  eloquent.  Its  charac- 
teristic office  is  to  persuade  and  its  special  province  is  ora- 
tory; but  eloquence  overpasses  the  boundaries  of  oratory 
and  quite  without  trespass  occupies  w^ide  borders  in  essay 
and  novel  and  even  in  poem  and  play.  Its  recognized  func- 
tion, I  said,  is  to  persuade.  Primarily  it  moves  to  action, 
and  in  orations,  and  in  certain  poems,  of  which  "Scots  wha 
hae  wi  Wallace  bled"  is  the  example,  an  immediate  action 
is  almost  certainly  in  view.  But  in  a  secondary  form  elo- 
quence purposes  no  definite  action ;  resultant  action  is  either 
distant  by  one  or  more  removes,  and  so  mediated  and  ob- 
scure; or  the  desired  action  is  seen  to  be  impossible  and 
eloquence  becomes  pathetic,  plaintive  with  regret.  But  al- 
ways some  persuasion  clings  about  eloquence  even  if  it  in- 
tends no  specific  action.  It  is  in  this  second  form  the  more 
diffused  and  pervasive  as  a  literary  energy  and  takes  on 
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the  forms  of  prose  or  poetry  mainly  in  the  measure  of  emo- 
tional intensity.  In  this  guise  eloquence  is  an  attaching  to 
general  truth  or  proverb  a  recognized  emotion  or  fusion  of 
emotions — let  it  be  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hate,  hope,  regret — 
whose  presence  in  a  given  passage  is  first  known  by  verse 
rhythm  or  prose  rhythm,  a  registered  quickening  of  the 
literary  pulse.  Hear  the  prudent  Bacon,  his  voice  lifted  by 
his  emotion  into  lovely  cadence: 

"Why  should  a  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters,  though 
of  gold?  Art  thou  drowned  in  security?  Then  I  say  that 
thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  though  thou  movest,  yet  thy 
soul  is  buried  within  thee,  and  thy  good  angel  either  for- 
sakes his  guard  or  sleeps.  There  is  nothing  under  heaven, 
saving  a  true  friend  (who  cannot  be  counted  within  the 
number  of  moveables),  unto  which  my  heart  doth  lean. 
And  this  dear  freedom  hath  begotten  in  me  this  peace,  that  I 
mourn  not  for  that  end  which  must  be,  nor  spend  one  wish 
to  have  one  minute  added  to  the  uncertain  date  of  my 
years. '  '^ 

Burns  is  the  typical  poet  in  this  sort : 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  tome  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 
Shall  bear  the  gree,  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

It 's  comin '  yet  for  a '  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that. 

Indeed,  what  marks  Burns  most  surely  as  a  poet  of  the 
second  rank  is  that  the  eloquent,  not  the  imaginative,  pre- 
dominates in  his  verse.  Typically  by  eloquence  speak  Ar- 
nold and  Clough.  So  speak  Tennyson  and  Browning,  but 
not  at  their  greatest,  not  characteristically.  So  at  times 
speak  all  poets  even  of  the  first  order,  Chaucer  perhaps 
more  than  any  of  his  equals. 
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Wei  can  the  wyse  poete  of  Florence 

That  highte  Dant,  speken  in  this  sentence; 

Lo  in  swich  maner  rym  is  Dante's  tale— 
' '  Ful  selde  upriseth  by  his  branches  smale 
Prowesse  of  man ;  for  God  of  his  goodnesse, 
Wol  that  of  him  we  clayme  our  gentellesse. ' " 

And  I  know  not  in  what  single  verse  we  shall  find  more  of 
pathetic  eloqnence,  a  more  moving  "complaint  unto  pity," 
than  in  this  from  the  Wife  of  Bath 's  Prologue : 
Alias,  alias,  that  ever  love  was  sinne. 

Shakspere  and  Milton,  though  their  preference  is  for  the 
imaginative,  are  full  of  persuasive  passages  and  special 
pleadings,  and  Shakspere  as  full  of  eloquence  as  of  proverb. 

But  imaginative  writing  is  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  proverbial  and  the  eloquent.  We  saw  how  the  eloquent 
differed  from  the  proverbial  by  excess  of  emotion,  and  that 
both  were  grounded  in  generalization,  as  if  the  essence  of 
life  were  to  be  got  by  distillation.  The  imagination  never 
concentrates  experience  in  this  way.  Its  way  is  to  merge 
an  uncounted  multitude  of  experiences  into  one  experience. 
Further,  it  marks  that  experience  as  representative,  for 
every  unit  of  the  merged  multitude  is  present  in  the  one 
experience,  without  loss  but  of  unprofitable  details.  Still 
further  is  the  one  experience  marked  as  significant,  for  it 
contains  the  gist,  the  upshot  of  the  entire  multitude.  Thus 
imaginative  truth,  like  proverbial  truth,  is  general;  but  it 
is  a  chief  glory  of  the  imaginative  that  it  saves  the  actual 
and  human  in  experience,  whereas  the  proverbial,  be  it  a 
sermon  or  system,  no  matter  how  eloquent,  wastes  it,  ter- 
ribly and  inevitably.  Imaginative  concentration  is  a  real 
concentration — it  is  a  synthesis,  a  sublimation. 

In  this  way  the  imaginative  presents  us  the  illusion  of 
the  world  as  perceived,  a  world  apparently  of  desires  and 
volitions ;  yet  a  world  reasoned  from  cause  to  consequence, 
as  strictly  conceived  as  perceived.  In  a  strict  sense,  it  deals 
with  emotional  ideas.     Intellect  completely  transfused  with 
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emotion,  but  never  blurred  by  it;  intellect  obedient  to  the 
impulses  of  emotion  and  prompt  to  its  occasions,  but  never 
led  astray  by  it,  never  thwarted  in  its  view  of  the  befrinninj? 
and  the  end.  the  compass  of  the  experience — that  is  the 
imap:ination.  that  is  the  attitude  of  mind  creating.  It  fol- 
lows that  imairinative  constructions  thoujih  based  in  the 
pure  intellect,  spring;  into  air,  take  shape,  at  the  call  of  the 
emotions;  the  sequences,  the  constructive  lines  are  percept- 
ual and  not  intellectual. 

Let  me  now  exhibit  the  pro^'ress  of  an  idea  at  first  al- 
most purely  intellectual,  its  chanjre  and  final  transformation 
by  dej?rees  of  emotional  infusion,  then  of  transfusion  and 
control.    Let  Bacon  speak,  again  proverbially  : 

"Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  into  the  dark — 
but  the  fear  of  it  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature  is  weak.""' 

This  idea  has  a  pure  intellectual  content  not  greatly 
different  from  the  familiar  stanza  of  Gray: 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precinct.s  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

Truly  eloquent,  truly  pereuasive,  the  abstract  idea  warmed 
by  a  rich  emotional  infusion,  in  particular  by  the  image  in 
the  last  two  lines.  Indeed,  it  is  this  image  which  finally 
holds  the  attention  because  it  almost  absorbs  the  idea.  So 
we  have  the  eloquent  just  upon  the  point  of  passing  over 
into  the  imaginative.  But  let  us  hear  the  great  passage 
which  probably  lay  near  the  surface  of  Gray's  memory 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  I  have  quoted  from  the  Elegy. 
"For  who,"  pleads  Belial,  in  the  great  debate  in  Pande- 
monium : 

....  For  who  would  lose 
Though  full  of  pain  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion? 
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Truly  imaginative,  the  idea  now  become  image,  from  which, 
if  the  lines  be  taken  by  themselves  and  apart  from  their 
argumentative  context,  persuasion,  special  pleading,  has  all 
but  fallen  away.  There  sweeps  a  great  imagination  upon 
strong,  level  wings.  But  let  us  see  the  greatest  of  the  great- 
est mount  circle  above  circle  of  victorious  flight : 

Isabella:     What  says  my  brother? 

Claudio:      Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Isabella:     And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claudio:      Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where: 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod:  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice; 
To  be, imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world. 

I  close  this  review  with  the  famous  passage  from  Meas- 
ure for  Measure,  the  most  splendid  I  know,  partly  because 
it  shows  how  the  imaginative  both  includes  the  proverbial 
and  transcends  the  eloquent.  But  the  whole  excursus  shows 
what  are  the  constructive  processes  or  sequences  of  mind 
in  the  making  of  literature  in  any  of  its  degrees.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  what  scholarship  seems  careful  to  neglect, 
that  literature  is  ultimately  not  the  product  of  forces  his- 
torical or  linguistic,  forces  that  build  blindl}^  as  a  coral  reef 
i,s  builded,  without  dominant  purpose.  But  literature  is  the 
fashioning  of  the  making  mind  in  which  the  whole  was  be- 
fore the  parts,  the  whole  of  which  the  parts  are  but  deriva- 
tives. The  supreme  task  of  the  Literary  Scholar  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  parts,  but  the 
artistic  realization  of  the  whole.  And  I  say  again  that 
artistic  realization  is  the  true  end  of  literary  discipline  and 
the  right  and  inclusive  object  of  literary  research. 
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What,  then,  is  literary  realization ;  w  hat  discipline  does 
it  imply;  what  special  knowledfje  and  what  synthesis  of 
knowledf^e  does  it  command ;  and  finally,  what  importance 
has  it  for  njan  thinking; '? 

To  realize  literature  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  it  "in 
its  habit  as  it  lived"  in  the  maker's  mind,  to  trace  pan 
pa^su  with  the  maker  the  constructive  process — the  lines  of 
sequence  and  the  proportions.  In  essay  and  ar«,Himent,  as 
we  saw,  the  type  of  concentration  is  abstract ;  the  sef|uence 
is  therefore  intellectual,  and  so  must  the  realization  of  that 
secjuence  be  an  intellectual  process.  Not  so  the  realization 
of  proportions.  Thus  is  more  often  emotional,  the  perception 
of  the  maker's  pei-sonality  in  circumambient  fiame  about 
the  bare  idea,  heifzhtenin^  or  restraininiJ:  its  appeal,  lending 
to  the  bare  idea  its  distinctive  worth.  In  epic,  drama,  and 
novel,  in  lyric  poem,  the  type  of  concentration  is  imagina- 
tive, and  the  realization  both  of  sequence  and  of  proportion 
is  perceptive;  or,  stated  more  liberally,  imaginative,  since 
in  this  form  the  idea  becomes  clearer  to  the  understanding 
as  it  grows  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  perceptions.  But 
there  is  no  way  to  understand  play,  poem,  or  novel  but  to 
perceive  it  as  a  cumulative  series  in  place  and  time  building 
the  maker's  conception,  a  series  fashioned  of  happenings 
and  images  and  varied  by  proportionate  quantities  of  these 
even  more  than  by  the  infused  emotion  of  the  writer. 

In  this  way  poetry  may  be  understood,  fully  understood 
(pace  Mr.  Crothers),  but  poetic  meaning  may  never  be  ade- 
quately stated  in  abstract  because  poetic  structure,  par  ex- 
cellence, is  imaginative  structure  and  sequence.  Nay,  the 
poetic  idea  of  which  the  poetic  structure  is  derived,  that, 
too,  is  imaginative  and  so  cannot  in  the  proverbial  way  be 
generalized.  How  the  conception  lay  in  the  maker's  mind 
is  seen  in  what  mold  he  cast  it. 

Implicit  at  least  in  literary  realization  is  the  appraisal 
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of  value  both  technical  and  moral,  the  conformity  to  canon 
and  decalogue;  literary  judgment  arises  spontaneously  in 
the  mind  along  with  literary  perception  and  understanding, 
is  a  part,  indeed,  of  literary  understanding.  Now  in  this 
we  have  erred, — that  we  have  preoccupied  our  minds  too 
exclusively  with  rules  of  art  and  of  conduct,  forgetful  that 
rules  of  art,  and  in  a  measure  of  conduct  too,  suffer  repeated 
revision  with  the  accumulating  experience  of  mankind.  If 
"the  ten  commandments  do  not  budge,"  the  three  unities, 
at  least,  have  all  but  moved  off  the  ground;  and  whether 
in  technique  or  in  conduct  the  presumption  is  that  the  artist 
by  so  much  as  he  is  an  artist,  and  not  merely  a  craftsman, 
has  something  new  to  say.  Be  sure  that  we  shall  not  come 
at  his  message  by  definitions,  but  by  following  the  lines  of 
his  construction.  Judgment  shall  command  learning  and 
the  higher  categories,  as  in  Coleridge  and  Lessing,  but  it 
shall  wait  upon  realization  as  in  Sainte  Beuve. 

So  we  cannot  altogether  separate  realization  of  form 
from  judgment  of  worth,  since  judgment  of  worth  concerns 
the  thing  to  be  realized  and  the  realization  itself.  To  state 
it  at  last  in  firm  definition,  the  realization  of  literature  is 
the  perception  of  form  as  the  revelation  of  meaning:  The 
meaning  is  revealed  not  through  the  form,  but  in  the  form; 
the  meaning  informs.  Otherwise  literature  is  not  literature, 
but  dexterity  and  technique,  and  even  as  technique  is  but 
shadowy  and  shifting:  one  builds  of  stone  and  girder,  not 
of  vapor.  No,  the  meaning  of  the  book  is  the  motif  of  the 
book,  the  moving  and  efficient  cause  of  it.  By  force  of  this 
the  writer  lays  hold  upon  experience,  concentrates  it  and 
fashions  it  to  the  mold  of  his  mind,  in  the  way  of  his  gifts, 
his  preferences  and  habits,  and  according  to  the  prevailing 
modes  of  his  time  and  country.  But  always  he  does  con- 
centrate experience  and  fashion  his  concentration,  really 
creates  it  a  living  meaning  with  members,  features  and  mo- 
tions. How,  then,  may  we  come  to  know  it  or  to  judge  it 
but  as  fashioned  and  articulate? 
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Such  Ls  the  artistic  value  of  literature,  not  its  technical 
value,  nor,  a^rain,  its  abstract  value;  for  the  meanint;  or 
moral  of  any  book  is  the  significance  of  life  to  the  artist  at 
the  creative  moment.  We  demand  that  the  sijjrnificance 
shall  be  normal,  shall  conform  to  canon  and  decaloi^ue,  and 
we  call  the  art  j^reat  as  it  is  si»niificant  of  great  ideas,  but 
always  we  test  the  significance  not  as  cold  abstract  but  fus 
realized  in  art.  That  is  wh}-  it  often  happens  that  a  book 
whose  moral  hypothesis  is  relatively  low  rises  to  a  moral 
issue  relatively  high.  Thus  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  The  Jolly 
Beggars,  as  Carlyk'  and  Arnold  agree,  are  better  poetry 
than  "For  a'  tJtat  and  a'  that";  they  are  more  powerful 
concentrations  of  experience,  they  have  a  more  abundant 
and  various  energy,  their  reach  is  farther;  in  a  word,  they 
are  more  greatly  realized.  Now  the  power  to  know  litera- 
ture after  this  way  is  neither  the  power  to  ab.stract  litera- 
ture, nor  skill  in  the  cunning  of  techni(iue;  but  it  is  the 
power  to  perceive  literature  in  its  form  as  a  meaning  i-e- 
vealed,  as  experience  significant  to  the  artist  at  the  creative 
moment;  it  is  artistic  realization. 

If,  then,  the  sequences  of  mind,  the  constructive  pro- 
cesses, of  writer  and  of  reader  are  exactly  similar,  I  say 
that  the  chief  discipline  of  a  Literary  Scholar  is  arti.stic 
discipline.  And  by  arti.stic  discipline  I  mean,  first  of  all, 
literary  training  both  in  original  and  in  critical  writing. 
The  Literary  Scholar  is  in  his  degree  a  man  of  letters.  His 
mind  seeks  always  to  express  itself  either  imaginatively  or 
by  what  I  have  defined  as  the  proverbial  and  eloquent.  To 
him  the  first  prompting  of  literary  knowledge  is  ahvays  a 
sort  of  literary  activity  or  reactivity.  How  shall  he  win  to 
know  literature  as  it  is,  I  mean  as  concentrated  experience, 
if  he  have  neither  wit  nor  art  to  concentrate  his  own  expe- 
rience ?  Books,  it  is  a  solemn  truth,  have  no  value  for  us  but 
as  related  to  our  own  experience,  and  he  relates  them  best 
who  knows  how  to  value  his  own  experience  at  the  summit 
of  its  possibilities :  and  who  but  the  artist  knows  this  ?    Still 
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the  Literary  Scholar  is  not  always  creative,  not  certain  to 
express  himself  in  poem  or  appreciative  essay;  but  at  the 
lowest  he  is  re-creative.  As  he  reads  he  builds  again  the 
Divine  Comedy,  Hamlet,  Paradise  Lost,  rearing  the  arches 
upon  lines  the  master  builders  laid,  and  thus  he  builds 
Dante  and  Shakspere  and  Milton  into  his  mind.  By  in- 
stinct and  by  habit  his  characteristic  effort  is  synthetic  and 
artistic;  and  such  should  be  his  discipline.  He  is  to  be 
taught  to  make  the  most  of  what  literary  faculty  he  pos- 
sesses ;  he  is  to  be  taught  to  view  literature  not  as  documents, 
not  as  forms,  not  as  philosophies,  but  as  structures  of  the 
shaping  mind. 

But  he  has  other  and  tributary  disciplines,  he  com- 
mands other  knowledge  than  artistic  knowledge.  For  to 
know  Hamlet  from  its  centre  to  its  limits  is  to  know  Shak- 
spere's  imaginative  bent,  his  distinctive  way  of  concen- 
trating experience;  it  is  also  to  know  all  that  fed  his 
poetic  energies;  it  is  to  know  all  contemporary  influence, 
the  intellectual  and  social  milieu;  it  is  to  know  all  history 
of  men,  of  thought  and  of  art  and  of  language  that  fell 
within  his  scope,  as  well  as  that  forgotten  history  that 
stirred  in  him  as  instinct;  it  is  to  know,  in  sum,  all  that 
Shakspere 's  mind  subdued;  yes,  it  is  even  to  know  "  'ods 
bodykins. "  But  see  how  we  blunder  when  we  make  this 
sort  of  knowledge  not  tributary  but  primary,  when  we  set 
as  the  great  task  and  test  of  a  scholar  that  he  shall  know 
Shaksperean  bricks  and  mortar,  stresses  and  strains,  and  not 
Shakspere  the  artificer  of  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces. 

Yet  thus  it  is  that  literature  resolves  all  knowledges, 
subdues  them  as  gross  materials  to  the  structures  of  the 
mind ;  all  knowledges  and  all  experiences  it  renders  subject 
and  subservient  to  its  revelations.  Revelation !  The  imag- 
ination alone  is  truly  apocalyptic,  and  to  convince  the 
imagination  truly  and  profoundly  is  the  great  achievement. 
Let  be  the  "argument  about  it  and  about";  save  by  elo- 
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fjuenee  it  lends  neither  impulse  nor  effective  guidance  to 
conduct.  We  act,  we  must  act,  in  accordance  with  our 
imaginative  grasp  of  the  world — we  hope  and  fear,  we  be- 
lieve and  love  by  the  imagination,  and  we  will  to  attain 
mainly  in  the  degree  that  imagination  lifts  into  view  the 
objects  of  our  desires.  Thus  does  literature  liberate  the 
man  from  the  clay,  that  it  sets  his  imagination  free,  gives 
it  poise  and  range ;  thus  in  the  supreme  sense  is  the  Literary 
Scholar  "man  thinking." 
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The  student  of  epic  literature  will  do  well  if  at  the  out- 
set he  takes  the  term  epic  in  a  sense  wide  enough  to  include 
traditional  stories  of  any  kind,  whatever  their  length  or 
degree  of  complexity,  whatever  their  age  or  their  literary 
embodiment,  whatever  the  method  of  transmission  or  record. 
Now,  upon  looking  at  the  family  tree  of  the  Germanic  peo- 
ples from  this  point  of  view,  he  will  find  that  none  of  the 
boughs  of  its  three  main  branches — ^the  Eastern,  the  West- 
ern, the  Northern — have  borne  fruit  more  abundantly  than 
the  three  boughs  of  the  Northern  or  North  Germanic  branch, 
namely,  the  Swedish,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norwegian,  with 
its  mighty  offshoot,  the  Icelandic.  He  will  soon  discover 
also  that,  while  in  the  Scandinavian  North  as  elsewhere, 
much  epic  fruit  has  decayed  or  been  trampled  out  of  exist- 
ence, much  less  of  it  in  comparison  with  Germany  and 
England  is  preserved  merely  in  philological  alcohol.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  still  on  the  tree,  a  present,  living  posses- 
sion. To  drop  the  figure,  hoary  ballads  are  still  a  folk- 
treasure  in  rural  Denmark;  indigenous  folk-tales  are  still 
told  by  Swedish  and  Norwegian  firesides;  in  Iceland  every 
child  reads  or  hears  sagas  or  heroic  lays ;  mythological  con- 
ceptions are  still  vital  either  as  accepted  truth  or  as  symbol ; 
Thor  is  still  almost  as  well  known  and  as  popular  as  in  the 
later  days  of  paganism ;  and  the  works  of  modern  poets — 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Philological  Club,  April,  1906. 
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Tegner,  Oehlenschlaeger,  and  many  others, — who  have  re- 
conceived  and  reshaped  epic  material  of  home  growth,  are 
common  national  property  in  a  far  more  intimate  sense 
than  are,  for  instance,  Tennyson's  Ichjls  of  the  Kinj.  Even 
modern  dramatists  may  and  do  rely  on  the  general  famil- 
iarity and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their  public,  with  themes 
taken  from  the  Saga  literature  of  Iceland,  or  popular  bal- 
lads. Many  a  Scandinavian  spectator,  however  scanty  his 
schooling  may  have  been,  can  understand  and  read  between 
the  lines,  so  to  speak,  just  as  the  Athenian  euuld  when  he 
went  to  see  the  Antigone — without  having  fii-st  studied  (jiay- 
ley's  Classic  Myths.  In  a  Norwegian  Ibsen's  I'ecr  Gt/nt 
touches  more  chords  that  have  vibrated  before  in  response 
to  old  story,  or  song,  or  manner  of  presentation,  than  (loethe 
could  count  on  striking  in  Faust,  because  Goethe  had  to  re- 
vive Faust,  while  Ibsen,  though  working  out  a  purely  imag- 
inary conception  of  his  own,  had  a  living  tradition  of  great 
richness  to  select  from  for  the  concrete  embodiment  and 
native  atmosphere. 

Each  Scandinavian  country  has  had  its  own  history, 
however.  The  observations  just  made  are  accordingly  not 
all  equally  true  for  every  point  of  Scandinavian  time  and 
space.  The  Swedes,  for  example,  have  contributed  less  to 
epic  literature  than  the  Danes,  and  neither  people  began  to 
"sing  and  say"  as  early  as  the  Norwegians  of  Norway  and 
Iceland.  As  for  the  present,  the  spirit  of  epic  tradition, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  can  adopt  the  guise  of  the  modern 
novel,  shuns  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  as  the  wife  of 
Bath's  elf-queen  shunned  the  holy  friars.  Nor  is  it  quite 
correct  to  assume,  as  I  must  have  seemed  to  do  a  moment 
ago,  that  all  that  is  fresh  and  alive  now  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  a  large  part  of  the  Germanic  peoples  of  the  North, 
has  always  been  fresh  and  alive  from  the  point  of  first  utter- 
ance within  the  eleven  centuries  of  Scandina\'ian  historj'. 
onward  to  this  day  of  grace.  The  word  "still,"  as  I  used  it 
above,  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  alternative  "or 
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again."  The  Komantic  Movement,  which,  in  every  land 
affected  by  it,  revived  the  past  and  through  modern  phil- 
ology, its  offsprir^,  restored  to  modern  man  the  classics  of 
his  ancestors,  has  been  carried  farther  and  has  been  given 
a  more  popular  or  practical  direction  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  than  elsewhere.  In  conjunction  with  social  and 
political  factors  of  various  sorts  it  has  lifted  into  promi- 
nence the  national  aspect  of  culture.  Under  its  impulse 
teachers,  publicists,  statesmen,  have  for  generations  labored 
to  develop  the  consciousness  of  cultural  unity  and  contin- 
uity. Like  Emperor  William,  they  have  laid  stress  on  the 
common  past ;  like  him  and  President  Jordan,  they  have  at 
times  been  more  than  willing  to  leave  the  antiquity  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  Greek-minded  and  the  Roman- 
minded.  The  result  is  a  widely  diffused  and  intimate  famil- 
iarity among  the  high  and  the  low  alike  of  each  Scandina- 
vian countr^^  with  their  own  particular  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  also  with  the  oldest 
Scandinavian  history  and  literature  as  achieved  in  Norway 
and  Iceland. 

Why  in  Scandinavian  countries  more  than  elsewhere 
native  epic  literature  is  still  alive  or  again  alive,  it  were  a 
long  story  to  tell.  Identity  of  physical  surroundings  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  Scandinavian  history  has  been  one 
cause ;  for  change  of  country  means  a  severing  of  tradition. 
Continuity  of  history  and  culture  has  been  another.  The 
Scandinavian  peoples  have  experienced  neither  a  Norman 
Conquest  nor  a  Thirty  Years'  War.  A  third  cause  has  been 
an  undisturbed  homogeneity  of  population  together  with 
comparative  simplicity  of  social  structure.  Unmixed  ra- 
cially, at  least  in  comparison  with  the  other  peoples  of  Ger- 
manic stock,  there  has  alwaj^s  been  a  great  deal  of  demo- 
cratic intermingling  socially.  As  a  fourth  cause  should  be 
mentioned  geographical  isolation,  with  its  attendant  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  with  respect  to  international  influ- 
ences.    The  farther  North  the  weaker  the  impact  of  waves 
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of  thoiij!:ht  and  fashion  from  the  South,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  terms  Renaissance  and  Pseudo-classicism. 
Perhaps  the  most  si^j-nificant  factor  in  this  connection  is  the 
lateness  of  the  North  Germanic  heroic  aj?e  and  the  conse- 
quent shorteninfT  of  the  mediaeval  period  by  at  least  five 
hundred  years.  In  fact,  neither  priest  nor  layman,  {jener- 
ally  speakinjr.  ever  became  thoroufrhly  mediaeval  in  the  land 
of  the  midnitrht  sun.  Both  retained  in  a  lar<re  measure  the 
temper  and  characteristic  tendencies  of  Vikin<;  days  and 
readily  exchanj^'cd  Roman  for  Teutonic  Chri.stianity  when 
the  Reformation  j:ave  them  the  chance.  If  we  look  throuirh 
the  records  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  for  persons  whom 
we  can  easily  understand,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  either 
Saracens  or  Icelanders.  Of  the  modern  .strenuous  people, 
of  persons  who  do  things,  whether  they  •ro  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  doing  them  or  to  the  White  House,  Iceland  has 
furnished  more  prototypes  than  any  other  country. 

In  view  of  such  features  of  Scandinavian  culture,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  modern  epoch  of  Scandina- 
vian life  and  its  expression  in  literature  did  not  exhibit 
relatively  many  survivals  and  widely  successful  revivals ; 
strange  also,  if  the  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poets,  and  the 
stoiy-tellers  in  prose  as  well,  did  not  at  the  present  day  con- 
stantly resort  to  the  connnon  hoard  of  saga,  song,  and  myth 
for  symbols  of  their  own  modern  interpretation  and  criti- 
cism of  life.  But  do  they,  like  the  Periclean  dramatists, 
find  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  among  the  treasures  of  their 
hoard?  Has  any  one  of  them  or  one  of  their  predecessors 
wrought  out  an  Aeneid?  Have  the  fortunes  of  man's  soul 
and  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  the  Scandinavian  North 
found  a  historian  like  Dante  or  ]\Iilton  ?  To  ask  these  ques- 
tions is  to  answer  them.  Scandinavia  has  produced  many 
epic  poems  and  more  epic  materials,  but  no  great  epic.  In 
none  of  the  Scandinavian  literatures  do  we  meet  even  the 
epic  of  second  rank — to  call  it  so  for  convenience — such  as 
'the  Nibelungenlied  or  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Parzifal. 
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The  only  ancient  Scandinavian  theme  that  has  grown  to  full 
epic  stature,  that  of  Beowulf,  took  shape  among  Anglians 
in  England,  who  breathed  into  it  an  English  soul  and  fash- 
ioned for  it  an  English  body.  The  mythical  hero-legend  of 
Hamlet,  first  recorded  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  the  12th 
century,  was  known  in  Iceland  some  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore Saxo;  in  the  15th  century  the  story  was  "trolled  far 
and  wide  in  popular  song"  throughout  the  North;  to  this 
day  the  name  Amlothe  is  synonymous  with  "fool"  among 
the  Icelandic  folk ;  but  the  tale  of  this  Dane  had  to  wait  for 
the  realization  of  its  poetic  possibilities  until  the  great 
genius  of  the  English-Germanic  Renaissance  cast  it  into  the 
dramatic  form  and  "transformed  it  into  the  great  soul- 
tragedy  of  modern  literature. ' '  In  short,  the  student  whose 
interests  are  narrowly  aesthetic  and  who  is  looking  for 
finality  of  achievement  on  the  large  scale  of  an  epos  may 
pass  by  Scandinavian  literatures  with  the  usual  superior  air 
of  one  who  knows  better  things. 

Let  him  beware,  however,  of  expressing  this  judgment 
to  his  Danish  or  Swedish  friend  without  at  the  same  time 
limiting  it  strictly  to  the  grand  epic — unless  he  is  prepared 
to  encounter  a  fit  of  Berserk  rage.  The  Dane  will  insist 
that  the  Danske  Folkeviser  match  any  body  of  ballads;  he 
will  point  out  that  Holberg's  Peder  Pard  combines  the  ex- 
cellences of  Hudihras  and  the  Bape  of  the  Lock;  he  will 
scout  the  suggestion  that  Paludan  Mueller's  Adam  Homo 
does  not  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  Don  Juan,  which, 
to  be  sure,  inspired  it ;  and  he  will  challenge  you  to  produce 
a  nineteenth  century  poet  who  has  created  romantic  legend- 
ary epics  outranking  the  Sigrid  and  Helge  of  Oehlen- 
schlaeger.  The  Swede,  in  his  turn,  may  be  willing  to  sur- 
render Tegner's  claims  to  epic  greatness,  but  will  expect 
you  to  assent  to  placing  Sweden's  greatest  poet,  Runeberg, 
first  among  Germanic  epic  poets  since  Milton — because  of 
preeminence  in  many  kinds  and  styles  of  epic  narrative : 
the  art  ballad,  the  legendary  romance,  the  realistic  tale  of 
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contemporary  life,  the  epic  idyl,  the  cyclic  story  of  war. 
Nor  will  thus  Swedish  friend  fail  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact — it  is  a  fact — that  Runeber^'s  Ehjskyttenie  and  his 
Ilanna  furnish  the  only  in.stance  of  the  .successful  modern 
use  of  the  classical  hexameter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  joining  forces  your  Danish 
and  Swedi.sh  friend,  while  conceding  the  lack  of  an  age  of 
Chaucer  or  a  Ilohenstaufen  age  in  their  own  countries,  are 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  present  a  strong  plea 
for  Scandinavian  supremacy — both  quantitative  and  (juali- 
tative — in  the  living  art-forms  of  the  modern  epic.  The 
case  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  the 
reverse.  The  glor>'  of  Iceland  depaiied  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury never  to  return ;  the  glorj'  of  Norway  is  yet  to  come, 
and  may  come  if  the  Norwegian  dialect  can  find  its  Chaucer 
or  Dante.  Meanwhile  the  best  examples  of  epic  art  con- 
tributed by  Norway  and  Iceland,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Norwegian  popular  tales,  belong  to  a  period  which 
begins  with  the  9th  and  ends  with  the  13th  century.  But 
here  also  the  student  or  critic  who  expects  to  operate  his 
Fairbanks  scales  for  weighing  epics  will  be  disappointed, 
especially  if  he  should  refuse  to  consider  the  Icelandic  sagas 
as  entitled  to  name  and  fame  within  his  definition  of  the 
concept  epic. 

Now.  whatever  the  Scandinavian  literatures  as  a  w^hole 
may  or  may  not  yield  in  the  way  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  or 
aesthetic  values,  or  species  of  epic  art,  they  yield  infinitely 
more  to  one  whose  interests  are  primarily  historical.  To 
one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  epic  utterance, 
its  origin,  the  conditions  of  its  development,  the  laws  of  its 
being,  and  who  to  that  end  applies  so-called  canons  of  criti- 
cism, whether  empirical  or  metaphysical,  merely  as  working 
hypotheses  or  heuri.stic  principles — to  such  a  one  they  offer 
a  field  of  study  as  rich  and  promising  as  it  is  imperfectly 
explored. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  as  far  as  it  concerns  modem 
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times  has  become  clear  already,  I  trust.  That  it  holds  for 
the  earliest  period  as  well  will  become  apparent  on  exam- 
ining, be  it  ever  so  hastily,  the  epic  productions  of  early 
Norway  and  old  Iceland,  especially  if  in  such  an  examina- 
tion we  subordinate — as  I  purpose  to  do — the  description 
and  analysis  of  these  productions  to  the  question  of  their 
historical  significance. 

The  epic  material  at  hand  for  study  falls  into  three 
groups.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  a  handful  of  anony- 
mous and  more  or  less  mutilated  heroic  and  narrative  myth- 
ical lays — between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number.  As  nearly 
all  of  them  are  found  in  the  anthology  to  which  Bishop 
Brynjulf  Sveinsson  gave  the  name  Edda,  they  are  usually 
referred  to  as  Eddie  Lays.  The  second  group — smaller  than 
the  first — bears  the  name  Skaldic,  to  indicate  that  the  poems 
of  this  group,  as  well  as  many  more  not  narrative,  were 
composed  by  more  or  less  well  known  skalds  or  poets,  i.e., 
court  poets.  The  third  and  by  far  the  largest  group  is  made 
up  of  prose  works,  technically  known  as  sagas,  of  which — 
if  the  thaettir  or  short  stories  be  included — there  are  extant 
nearly  two  hundred.  Several  of  the  later  eddic  lays  prob- 
ably took  shape  in  Greenland  and  perhaps  two  in  Iceland: 
the  rest  in  Norway.  In  Norway  originated  also  most  of  the 
skaldic  poems  of  an  epic  character,  although  Icelanders  as 
well  as  Norwegians  composed  them.  In  fact,  after  the  10th 
century  the  only  skalds  worth  mentioning  were  Icelanders. 
The  home  of  the  sagas  is  Iceland,  although  a  few  belong  to 
Norway.  This  geographical  distribution  suggests  the  chro- 
nological order  of  these  groups.  The  eddic  poems  come  first. 
Their  time  limits  are  approximately  850  and  1050.  By 
pushing  these  dates  forward  about  fifty  years  each,  we 
obtain  the  period  of  the  court  group,  a  period,  it  should  be 
remembered,  almost  synchronous  with  the  other.  The  saga 
period  of  Iceland,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  begin  until 
about  1130.  It  reaches  its  climax  by  about  1250;  it  comes 
virtually  to  an  end  by  1300. 
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It  may  ot-fiir  tu  iis  even  at  tliis  point  to  ask  whether 
these  relationships  of  time  and  place  may  not  imply  other 
and  more  intimate  relations,  or,  more  concretely,  whether 
the  Icelandic  sajras  may  not  be  the  final  or  culminatin*; 
phase  of  a  development  whose  earlier  phases  are  represented 
by  eddic  lay  and  skaldic  verse.  But  before  considering  this 
surmise  it  will  be  desirable  first  of  all  to  discuss  at  least  one 
example  of  eddic  and  one  of  skaldic  narrative.  For  the 
foi-mer  I  have  chosen  the  Thrymskvit]ia  or  Lay  of  Thrym.' 
The  specimen  of  court  poetry  I  have  selected  is  a  poem  com- 
posed by  the  skald  Eyvind  on  Kinj;  Ilakon's  death  in  the 
battle  of  Stord  a^rainst  the  sons  of  Eirik  Blood-axe. -' 

Of  these  two  poems,  the  latter  will  easily  serve  to  stand 
for  the  whole  class  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are  varia- 
tions, of  course,  in  plan  and  execution ;  there  is  only  one 
general  pattern.  The  Thrymskvitha  is  typical  also,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  non-m\i;hological  Edda  lays  of 
the  epic  group  replace  the  gods  by  legendary  heroes,  and 
that  these  heroic  lays,  while  usually  episodic  like  the  Thrj^ni- 
skvitha.  are  in  several  instances — so,  for  example,  in  the 
Lav  of  Brvnhild  and  in  the  Lay  of  Weland — brief  sum- 
maries  of  events  as  wide  in  scope  as  thase  of  the  Iliad.  As 
separate  units  of  the  Thrym.skvitha  type  mu.st  be  regarded 
even  those  lays  which  form  cycles — such  as  the  Volsung  or 
Sigurd  cycle — and  appear  linked  together  by  prose  pas- 
sages. 

Accepting  then  these  two  poems  as  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative for  our  purpose,  we  observe  first  of  all  that  they 
are  short.  Aristotle's  epic  monster,  10,000  stadia  long, 
never  got  as  far  north  as  Norway.  The  Norwegians  had 
patience  only  with  the  emphatic,  with  the  straight  paths  to 
the  end  of  a  storj%  with  the  significant  in  character,  with 
the  climax  of  an  event.  This  lyrico-dramatic  temper  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  next  observation.  The  verse  struc- 
ture is  not  stichic  but  strophic,  laconically  so.     This  holds 

'  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  I,  pp.  176-180. 
■Ibid.,  pp.  262-265. 
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good  of  all  Old  Norse  poetry.  Instead  of  a  verse  form  suffi- 
ciently ample  and  flexible  to  permit  of  the  breadth  and  re- 
pose required  by  long  continuous  narrative,  it  exhibits  a 
family  group  of  short-line  compendious  stanzas,  all  of 
which — the  favorite  measure  of  the  court  poets  no  less 
than  those  of  the  Edda — still  show  plainly  their  descent 
from  the  choric  verse  of  primitive  Germanic  times.  To 
state  the  matter  historically:  while  the  old  poets  of  Nor- 
wegian stock  reached  the  stage  of  the  detached  epic  lay  as 
far  as  plot  and  characterization  are  concerned,  they  did  not 
achieve  an  epic  measure  or  style,  as  their  kinsmen  of  Ger- 
many had  done  centuries  before,  during  the  period  of  migra- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  differentiation  of  the  metrical 
side  of  epic  narrative  never  progressed  as  far  in  Iceland  and 
Old  Norway  as  the  point  of  development  represented  by  the 
oldest  extant  German  or  English  lays.  Viewed  in  its  met- 
rical aspects — without  regard,  of  course,  to  degree  of  per- 
fection— Old  Norse  poetry  supplies  the  missing  link  between 
such  poems  as  the  English  Withsith  or  the  German  Hilde- 
brand  Lied  and  the  choric  and  hymnic  poetry  of  prehis- 
toric periods.  The  successive  stages  of  epic  development,  at 
least  among  the  Germanic  peoples,  may  therefore  be  de- 
scribed about  as  follows :  Firet  stage,  choric  and  hymnic 
poetry  with  narrative  elements;  second  stage,  independent 
epic  narrative  in  forms  perpetuating  the  traditions  of  choric 
and  hymnic  poetry ;  third  stage,  independent  epic  narrative 
in  a  new  species  of  verse  form,  the  epic,  the  story  being 
told,  however,  within  narrow  limits,  and  usually  confined  to 
a  single  action  or  event ;  fourth  and  last  stage,  the  fully  de- 
veloped epos,  treating  of  a  great  complex  action  with  fulness 
of  detail  and  in  a  style  developed  and  matured  out  of  the 
style  of  the  preceding  stage. 

Before  a  story  can  be  told,  something  must  happen  or 
seem  to  happen  first ;  gods  or  men,  or  gods  and  men  must 
do  or  experience  something;  and  the  desire  for  telling  it 
must  precede  the  telling.     The  story  is  originally  told  in 
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prose ;  it  becomes  eonmiunal  by  beinj?  told  by  many  to  many 
until  t^radually  a  generally  accepted  version  develops,  which 
bears  the  image  of  its  makers.  The  tale  is  now  ready  for 
the  metrical  mold,  and  since  both  mold  and  material  are 
common  property,  the  casting  may  be  performed  by  one  or 
by  several.  But  the  doing  of  better  things  in  better  ways 
never  comes  about  except  through  individual  initiative,  al- 
though as  soon  as  an  improvement  is  made  it  is  added  to 
the  common  heritage  of  achievement.  An  epic  measure 
once  devised  by  some  one  for  the  telling  of  a  particular  in- 
cident, others  might  avail  themselves  of  it  and  continue  the 
experiment.  But  I  am  anticipating.  The  communal  prose 
tale,  or  hero  legend,  let  us  say,  lives  and  lives  on  whether 
it  is  turned  into  verse  or  not.  Other  legends  about  the  same 
hero  become  current.  Hitherto  unrelated  stories  become  at- 
tracted by  an  identity  or  similarity  of  name,  of  incident,  of 
underlying  idea,  and  so  on.  All  of  these  single  stories  be- 
come gradually  fused  into  one  legend  or  into  cycles  of 
legends.  Meanwhile  successive  generations  of  poets  have 
been  perfecting  their  art  by  converting  many  of  the  single 
tales  of  tradition  into  lays,  which  of  course  circulate  again 
among  their  people  and  supply'  new  motifs  for  tradition ; 
meanwhile,  also,  general  cultural  conditions  have  been  im- 
proving; there  have  come  greater  security  of  possession,  a 
consciousness  of  something  like  national  pride,  greater  com- 
fort and  beauty  in  external  circumstances.  And  now  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  the  appearance  of  the  poet  who 
shall  be  national  rather  than  merely  tribal,  and  whose  pow- 
ers shall  be  equal  to  the  new  task  of  embodying  the  new  con- 
sciousness of  worth  and  of  shaping  into  forms  of  art  the 
broader,  deeper,  higher  life,  which  has  sprung  from  the 
glorious  deeds  of  heroic  ancestors,  deeds  now  seen  in  their 
larger  connections  and  more  alive  now  than  ever — as  history 
and  myth  and  song — in  the  imaginations  and  on  the  lips  of 
men.  Now%  when  such  a  poet  appears,  is  he  confined  to  the 
use  of  lays  ?    Their  verse  form  he  is  likely  to  adopt,  but  may 
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not  their  sources  be  his  also  ?  In  the  evolution  of  epic  style, 
the  lay  is  doubtless  the  connecting  link  between  choral  verse 
and  the  measure  of  the  grand  epic ;  not  so  between  the  orig- 
inal events  and  a  particular  epos.  After  all  the  ingenuity 
expended  on  the  components  of  the  Beowulf,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  defend  the  position,  extreme  as  it  is,  that  the  poet 
of  Beowulf  worked  up  a  well  developed  oral  tradition,  and 
that  if  several  poets  must  be  assumed  it  was  the  first  one 
that  did  so,  while  his  successors  started  with  his  conception 
and  perhaps  the  scope  of  his  plan.  At  any  rate,  if  in  this 
and  other  cases  the  poet  availed  himself  of  existing  lays,  he 
could  not  use  them  as  they  were.  His  conception  and  the 
conditions  of  a  long  narrative  inevitably  necessitated  an 
expansion  of  the  story-telling  and  a  remodeling  in  so  many 
ways  as  to  exclude  absolutely  the  theory  of  mere  stitching 
or  cobbling.  The  rule  must  have  been,  not  lays  alone  nor 
the  tradition  alone  which  the  lay  embodied  in  part,  but  lays 
and  living  oral  prose  tradition.  If  in  some  cases  the  fusion 
was  under  way  already  when  the  times  were  ripe  in  other 
respects  for  the  great  epic  poet  to  appear,  so  much  the  better 
for  him.  The  Volsung  lays  of  the  Edda  with  intervening- 
prose  passages,  which  of  course  are  the  merest  suggestions 
of  the  fulness  of  living  story  back  of  them,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  condition  of  things  that  could  not  be  more  favor- 
able for  a  great  Norse  Nibelungen  poet.  None  of  the  Norse 
epic  poems,  however,  offer  the  least  encouragement  to  the 
Liedertheorists.  Their  lyrical  mode  of  utterance  entirely 
aside,  they  are  too  complete  in  themselves,  too  individual, 
too  condensed,  to  permit  the  inference  that  any  epic  poet 
could  have  incorporated  them  without  a  complete  transfor- 
mation into  his  treatment  of  the  same  theme. 

To  return  once  more  to  our  two  poems.  I  said  a  while 
ago  that  they  and  their  kind  expressed  a  lyrico-dramatic 
rather  than  a  truly  epic  temper,  and  that  this  fact  partly 
explained  the  absence  of  an  epic  style.  The  desire  to  "sing 
and  say"  was  not  at  first  strong  enough.    Unlike  the  South 
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and  East  Germanic  tribes,  the  North  Germanic  tribes  re- 
Miainod  in  their  orijrinal  homes;  their  imafjinations  were  not 
kindled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  action  resulting?  from 
the  threat  mif,'ration ;  no  Theodoric  came  within  ran<j:e  of 
their  direct  experience;  no  Scandinavian  Gundicarius  with 
his  whole  people  suffered  destruction  at  the  hands  of  resist- 
less Huns;  the  forcas  that  make  for  solidarity  were  not  set 
in  motion  until  towaid  the  close  of  the  9th  centur>%  when 
Harald  Fairhair  mnde  himself  sole  master  of  Norway.  But 
the  suddenness  and  violence  of  this  chang:e  from  a  loose 
tribal  federalism  to  an  advanced  type  of  feudalism  divided 
no  less  than  it  united.  The  irreconcilables  left  Norway  and 
settled  in  Iceland.  I'nder  these  circumstances  the  process 
of  epic  development  was  not  promoted  but  cheeked.  To 
make  matters  worse  for  the  epic,  a  school  of  court  poets 
arose,  who  employed  and  adapted  the  art  forms  of  the  older 
poetry  for  the  sole  purpase  of  fjlorifyinji:  the  kinjjs  of  Nor- 
way and  their  ways,  nnd  who  to  that  end  subordinated  nar- 
rative to  laudation.  The  older  mode  of  son?,  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Thrymskvitha,  continued  to  flourish  but  not 
to  develop  in  the  direction  of  a  national  epic,  for  which,  as 
I  say,  the  conditions  were  wantiujEr.  What  change  there  was 
came  through  its  close  connection  with  the  poetry  of  the 
court.  And  this,  as  Eyvind's  Death  of  Hakon  may  have 
suggested,  came  to  seek  its  ideal  more  and  more  in  technical 
artifice,  especially  in  far-fetched  metaphors  and  other  tricks 
of  elaborate  circumlocution,  for  which  a  mythology  no 
longer  believed  furnished  the  chief  means. 

Without  a  heroic  age,  be  it  physical  or  spiritual,  no  great 
epic.  The  heroic  age  came, — came  to  the  four  or  five  thou- 
sand Norwegian  chieftains  who  took  possession  of  Iceland, 
but  it  came  too  late  to  be  celebrated  in  any  of  the  existing 
verse  forms.  It  found  expression,  and  noble  classical  ex- 
pression, in  prose,  in  the  Saga.  But  the  student  of  epic 
literature  could  make  no  greater  blunder  than  to  leave  out 
of  account  this  absolutely  unique  contribution,  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Icelanders,  to  the  epic.    Such  cardinal  questions  as: 
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How  does  the  epic  originate?  By  what  phases  of  evolution 
does  it  grow  in  power  and  truth  and  grace  among  men? 
What  is  the  relation  between  its  growth  and  human  culture, 
between  it  and  history,  between  individual  and  cooperative 
creation  ? — questions  of  this  kind  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  answer  by  a  study  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  than  by  explora- 
tions in  any  other  field  I  know  of.  To  mention  only  one 
reason — the  whole  course  of  development  falls  within  the 
historic  periods  of  the  Northern  Teutons.  There  is  dark- 
ness, to  be  sure,  but  not  total  darkness.  You  can  do  better 
than  guess  in  more  or  less  picturesque  ways  where  things 
are;  you  often  feel  that  night  is  about  you,  but  it  is  the 
Polar  night  with  its  moonlight  and  starlight  and  snowlight 
and  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
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HOMER  AND  THE  CRITICS.* 


Warren  Olney. 


A  few  years  ago  a  distingiushed  Greek  scholar  read  a 
paper  before  this  eliib  on  the  Homeric  question,  reviewing 
the  discussion  from  the  time  of  Wolf  to  the  date  of  the 
paper.  The  essayist  did  not  express  any  very  positive  opin- 
ion, but  was  inclined  to  agree  with  those  critics  who  think 
the  Homeric  epics  the  work  of  more  than  one  poet. 

The  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper 
was  made  interesting  by  an  unexpected  incident.  We  all 
knew  that  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  was  present,  had  not  in  childhood  or  youth  the 
opportunity  of  attending  any  school  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  In  very  early  youth  he  had  been  compelled  to 
enter  on  that  struggle  for  existence  that  is  hard  enough  for 
young  manhood,  but  is  cruel  for  a  boy  of  fine  organization. 
Most  of  his  early  life  had  been  spent  on  the  frontier  and  in 
mining  camps,  with  practically  no  opportunities  for  culture 
except  that  derived  from  reading.  I  think  those  who  heard 
the  discussion  will  agree  that  this  unlearned  man  displayed 
more  intimate  and  loving  acquaintance  with  Homer  than 
any  one  present  except  the  essayist.  He  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  Homeric  question  so-called,  but  you 
remember  that  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  volume, 
Pope's  Iliad,  and  read  a  few  extracts  to  show  the  surpassing 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Berkeley  Club,  February  7,  1907. 
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merit  of  the  poem  and  then  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  unity  and  poetic  power  being  the  product  of 
several  minds. 

Death  has  many  times  claimed  from  us  men  of  the  high- 
est honor  and  usefulness  in  the  State ;  but  this  club  has  not 
nor  has  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  my  opinion,  suffered  a  greater 
loss  by  death  than  in  the  untimely  taking  of  John  J.  Valen- 
tine, whose  honorable  and  successful  busincvss  career  is 
known  to  all,  and  whose  beauty  of  character  and  solidity 
of  attainments  are  known  to  his  intimates,  and  by  those 
who  met  him  on  such  occasions  as  the  one  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  attitudes  of  the  Greek  scholar  and  of  Mr.  Valentine 
illustrate  the  position  of  a  large  part  of  the  Homeric  critics 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  love  and 
read  Homer  for  pleasure  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  class 
are  included  the  poets.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  poet  except 
Coleridge  has  agreed  with  the  critics.  Nor  are  the  Greek 
scholars  a  unit  in  their  belief  of  a  multiple  authorship  of 
the  Homeric  poems. 

Dr.  Blass,  a  great  living  Greek  scholar  of  Germany,  has 
lately  published  a  treatise  on  the  Odyssey,  in  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  he  scouts  the  views  of  the  critics. 

Andrew  Lang's  latest  work  is  Homer  and  His  Age. 
This  book  is  delightful  reading.  From  the  vantage  ground 
of  a  student  and  translator  of  Homer  and  of  great  critical 
and  literary  abilities  Mr.  Lang  takes  up  seriatim  the  objec- 
tions usually  urged  against  the  single  authorship  of  the 
Homeric  epics  and  shows  that,  from  the  scholar's  stand- 
point, those  objections  are  not  tenable.  I  have  no  acquain- 
tance with  Homer  except  from  translations,  but  even  with 
this  handicap  Mr.  Lang's  arguments  seem  unanswerable. 
His  argimients  are  those  of  the  scholar  and,  naturally,  did 
not  suggest  themselves  to  me  when  first  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  theories  of  the  critics. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  other  unlearned  lovers  of  the 
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Homeric  epics  have  consciously  or  unconsciously  made  ob- 
jections to  the  theory  of  a  multiple  Homer  similar  to  those 
that  occurred  to  me,  I  shall  attempt  to  put  down  in  their 
order  the  first  three  objections  that  came  to  my  mind  on  fii-st 
reading  the  Homeric  critics.  If  it  seems  to  you  that  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  does  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  one  unac- 
quainted with  Greek,  I  beg  to  quote  ^Ir.  Walter  Leaf,  the 
latest  and  most  voluminous  Flnglish  writer,  who  supports 
the  theory  of  a  multiple  Homer.  In  his  Companion  to  the 
Iliad  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Homeric  (piestion :  "I 
think  it  is  one  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  translation  al- 
most as  well  as  in  the  original.  It  is  on  the  broad  ground 
of  the  construction  and  motives  of  the  poem  and  not  on  any 
merely  linguistic  considerations  that  a  decision  must  be 
sought.  A  cultivated  reader  who  has  studied  other  litera- 
tures is  hardly  less  qualified  than  the  professional  scholar — 
in  some  respects  he  is  better  qualified — to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  these."  President  Wheeler  has  expressed  similar 
views. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  position  taken  by  the  critics  is 
necessary.  In  making  such  a  statement  I  shall  speak  par- 
ticularly of  three, — George  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece; 
Sir  Richard  Jebb.  and  ^Nlr.  Walter  Leaf.  Grote  and  Jebb 
represent  the  most  conservative  theories  of  diversified 
authorship  and  in  acuteness,  ability,  and  learning  are  sur- 
passed by  none.  Mr.  Leaf  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
most  radical  \news,  viz.,  that  the  Homeric  epics  are  the  pro- 
duct of  hundreds  of  years  of  work  by  numerous  authors. 

All  the  critics  base  their  theories  of  a  various  authorship 
of  the  Iliad  upon  what  seems  to  them  to  be  expansions  of 
the  poem  as  first  composed,  together  with  certain  discrepan- 
cies and  inconsistencies,  repetitions,  and  unnecessary  epi- 
sodes. Weight  is  also  given  by  some  of  them  to  the  different 
uses  of  a  few  words.  All  admit  the  uniformity  of  tone,  color, 
and  poetic  greatness.  All  concede  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  most  concede  the  unity  of  the  Iliad. 
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The  three  whom  I  have  specially  selected  fully  sum  up 
the  discussion  of  the  Homeric  question  to  the  times  they 
respectively  wrote. 

To  follow  Grote  in  his  history  of  Greece  is  a  delight. 
There  is  such  a  combination  of  learning,  of  sound  sense, 
acute  discrimination  and  weighing  of  evidence  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  place  second  only  to  Gibbon  among  the  histo- 
rians of  the  world.  In  treating  of  the  Homeric  question  he 
disagrees  with  Wolf,  who  was  practically  the  first  to  advo- 
cate the  theory  of  a  multiple  Homer,  and  comes  to  conclu- 
sions much  more  nearly  in  accord  with  what  we  know  to  be 
the  usual  course  of  events  in  human  history  than  are  those  of 
the  later  critics.  His  views  are  more  reasonable  than  those 
of  Jebb,  and  in  comparison  with  Leaf  and  the  other  modern 
critics,  are  conservative.  Sir  Richard  Jebb's  introduction 
to  Homer  is  a  splendid  composition,  displaying  vast  learn- 
ing and  discrimination  and  expressed  in  beautiful  English. 
He  has  an  appreciation  of  the  Homeric  epics  that  can  only 
belong  to  a  true  lover  of  poetry,  like  our  friend  Valentine. 
This  quality  of  mind  no  doubt  greatly  enhances  the  value 
of  his  criticisms.  Of  all  the  critics  who  have  advocated  the 
theory  that  the  epics  ascribed  to  Homer  are  the  works  of 
several  hands  these  two  may  be  taken  as  the  best  examples. 
They  in  a  large  part  agree,  though  Jebb  goes  much  farther 
than  does  Grote.  They  both  are  of  opinion  that  the  Odyssey 
is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad  and  by  a  different  person, 
and  that  the  Iliad  is  the  work  of  several,  though  Grote 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that  the  original  author  himself 
expanded  the  poem  from  fourteen  books  to  its  present  form 
of  twenty-four.  They  also  agree  that  the  Wolfian  theory 
that  the  Homeric  writings  are  a  collection  of  ballads,  made 
long  after  the  composition  of  the  originals,  is  not  sound, 
though  Jebb  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  ballads  of  the 
people  upon  which  the  original  Homer  based  his  epics.  Jebb 
believes  the  original  Iliad  consisted  of  not  more  than  nine 
books  out  of  the  twenty-four  into  which  it  is  now  divided, 
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and  that  the  other  fifteen  are  additions  to  or  expansions  of 
the  original.  This  original  he  calls  the  primary  Iliad. 
Grote's  opinion  is  that  the  original  poem  consisted  of  four- 
teen books,  and  these  he  calls  the  Aehilleis. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  these  two  great  thinkers 
and  scholars  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  what  was  the  pri- 
mary or  original  epic  and  what  is  the  work  of  extraordinary 
poetical  geniuses  who  successively  took  up  the  original  poem 
and  enlarged  it.  Both  Grote  and  Jebb  concede  the  f[uality 
of  the  additions  or  expansions  to  be  equal  to  the  original,  to 
be  in  unity  with  it,  and  to  have  the  same  color.  I  .shall  refer 
again  to  this  agreement  of  theirs  as  to  the  great  merit  of  the 
additions. 

Mr.  Leaf  believes  the  original  epic  (kernel,  he  calls  it) 
consisted  in  the  main  of  four  books.  1,  11,  16,  and  22,  that 
at  some  later  periods  a  "second  stratum"  and  a  "third 
stratum,"  as  he  calls  them,  were  successively  overlaid  on 
the  original.  The  second  stratum  consists  in  the  main  of 
Books  2-7,  13  and  17.  He  says  the  whole  second  .stratum 
cannot  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  within  it  various  substrata.  Pie,  however, 
seems  to  admit  that  on  account  of  their  superlative  merit 
the  author  of  the  original  kernel  may  perhaps  have  made 
some  of  the  additions  that  compose  the  second  stratum.  In 
the  third  stratum  he  says  we  pass  into  quite  a  different 
region.  This  third  stratum  is  found  mostly  in  Books  9,  14, 
15,  18,  23,  and  24.  while  to  these  must  be  added  certain  sub- 
ordinate poems  which  stand  by  themselves  and  are  found  in 
Books  10  and  21,  the  catalogue  or  muster  roll  in  Book  2  and 
numerous  shorter  episodes  in  other  books.  Parts  of  this 
third  stratum  may  have  been  laid  three  or  four  hundred 
years  after  the  original. 

The  ballad  theory  of  Wolf  need  not  detain  us.  It  seems 
to  have  been  practically  abandoned.  The  foundation  of  his 
argument  is  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  we  now  know 
them  could  not  have  been  composed  and  transmitted  with- 
out writing,  that  writing  was  unknown  prior  to  the  historic 
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period  of  Greece,  and  that  Peisistratus,  a  tyrant  of  Athens 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  caused  the  ballads  relating  to  the 
siege  of  Ilium  and  the  return  of  Odysseus  to  be  collected  and 
put  in  their  present  form.  Scholars  now  think  that  writing 
was  known  in  Homer's  time  and  that  the  claim  that  Peisi- 
stratus caused  the  collection  of  Homeric  ballads  is  un- 
founded. But  Mr.  Leaf  in  his  latest  book  published  in 
1900  still  adheres,  apparently,  to  the  idea  that  it  was  an 
editor  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  our  Homer.  Though  Wolf's  theory  is  now  discarded 
one  suspects  that  the  critics  who  have  succeeded  him  have 
not  his  appreciation  of  poetry,  for  he  says  (as  translated 
by  Lang)  that  as  often  as  he  read  the  Iliad  for  pleasure — 
as  often  as  he  yielded  himself  to  the  running  stream  of 
action  and  narration — as  often  as  he  considered  the  har- 
mony of  color  and  of  characters,  no  one  could  be  more  angry 
with  his  destructive  criticism  than  himself.  Was  not  Wolf 's 
instinct,  as  he  read  the  poems,  better  than  his  criticism? 
The  poetical  instinct  of  Goethe,  of  Schiller,  of  Tennyson,  of 
Shelley,  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  of  poets  generally,  rejects 
the  multiple  Homer.  This  Jebb  admits,  and  so  does  Grote 
in  effect. 

I. 

A  MULTIPLE  HOMEE  IS  SO  IMPEOBABLE  AS  VIETUALLY 
TO  BE  AN  IMPOSSIBILITY. 

The  first  objection  to  the  views  of  the  Homeric  critics 
that  presented  itself  on  reading  Grote  and  Jebb  was  that 
those  views  are  necessarily  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  were  two  or  more  men  in  early  Greece  capable  of  writ- 
ing the  Homeric  epics.  Such  an  assumption  is  opposed  to  all 
probability.  The  improbability  is  so  extreme  as  to  amount 
to  an  impossibility.     No  criticism  and  no  historical  belief 

based  on  an  extreme  improbability  and  without  actual 
known  facts  are  worth  anything. 
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The  assumption  of  the  critics  is  that  one  man  at  least 
(and  most  of  them  think  there  were  many  more  than  one 
man)  arose  after  Homer  who  could  and  did  take  his  poem, 
the  Iliad,  and  expand  and  {greatly  enlarji-e  it  (some  say  to 
three  or  four  times  its  original  size),  retaininor  its  unity,  its 
color,  its  poetic  fire,  in  a  word  its  irreatness,  and  doinj,'  the 
work  so  well  that  only  modern  scholars  can  detect  (and  they 
cannot  apree)  where  the  additions  and  expansions  come  in. 
In  other  words,  the  assumption  is  that  there  were  two  or 
more  Homers  who  followed  each  other  in  (ireece  or  her  col- 
onies, with  an  interval  of  perhaps  four  hundred  years  be- 
tween the  first  Homer  and  the  last.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
last  of  them  lived  so  lon^  before  the  dawn  of  history  that  no 
record  of  his  personality  remains.  .lebb  thinks  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  European  (Ireek.  perhaps  a  The-ssalian, 
composed  four  of  the  books  of  the  Iliad;  that  in  a  subse- 
quent ape  when  the  Ionian  colonists  settled  in  Asia  Elinor 
they  took  the  poem  with  them,  and  that  there  other  succes- 
sive poets  made  the  additions  and  expansions.  This  same 
theory  is  insisted  on  by  Leaf  and  is  maintained  at  consid- 
erable lenjrth  of  argrument. 

Professor  Henry  Browne  in  his  Hand-book  of  Homeric 
Study  published  in  1905  goes  to  the  extreme,  holding:  that  a 
portion  of  the  Iliad  is  the  work  of  a  school  of  European 
poets,  and  the  renuiinder  the  work  of  a  school  of  Asiatic 
Greeks  livinof  in  subsequent  afres. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Iliad  assumes  that  it  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  composed,  that  it  is  of  surpassinj^:  merit, 
that  it  is  infused  from  bep-innino:  to  end  with  poetic  fire  and 
genius,  and  that  it  has  a  unity  not  to  be  found  in  any  liter- 
ary production  in  the  early  history  of  the  race,  and  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  the  greatest  minds  in  a 
highly  civilized  conventional  and  critical  age. 

The  mind  that  evolved  the  Iliad,  or  if  you  choose,  that 
evolved  what  the  critics  call  the  primary  Iliad,  or  the  kernel, 
in  the  age  w^hen  the  epic  was  composed,  was  such  a  mind 
that  its  like  is  not  known  to  history. 
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It  should  never  be  overlooked  that  the  Homeric  epics 
were  composed  before  there  was  literature,  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  and  yet  they  are  free  from  the  crudeness  found 
in  all  early  literature.  Homer's  expression  is  faultless,  his 
versification  perfect,  and  his  use  of  language  has  never  been 
excelled. 

Professor  Palmer,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  says: 

"The  style  of  Homer  is  radiant  with  the  freshness  of 
the  early  world.  He  seems  always  to  be  thinking  of  every- 
thing for  the  first  time.  Grave  and  weighty  though  he  is, 
he  has  a  simplicity  and  swiftness  that  are  the  despair  of 
translators.  His  common  cast  of  phrase  is  inexpressibly 
felicitous.  'There's  magic  in  the  webb  of  it,'  but  there  is 
no  constraint.  He  does  not,  like  Milton,  'build  the  lofty 
line.'  His  little  words  fall  into  their  places  as  if  they  be- 
longed there— unremarkable,  unalterable,  efficient,  and  lin- 
gering long  in  the  mind  when  sight  of  them  is  gone.  *  *  * 
What  portion  of  the  thought  should  fall  on  the  mind  first 
he  knew  as  nobody  else  has  ever  known,  and  this  is  the  por- 
tion that  he  places  first.  He  fixes  his  eye  on  the  object,  and 
as  its  different  parts  present  themselves,  he  tells  us  of  them. 
In  reading  him  we  must  think  of  the  prowling  lion  and 
starting  ship  rather  than  of  the  printed  words. ' ' 

Every  great  author  has  his  own  style,  his  own  person- 
ality. So  also  does  every  man  great  and  small.  No  two 
authors  that  ever  lived  of  sufficient  eminence  to  attract  at- 
tention have  written  alike.  Each  poet's  style,  his  habit  of 
thought,  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  as  his  personality.  We 
may  admit  that  among  common  men,  that  is  men  with  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  the  human  race,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility, if  you  seek  far  enough,  that  you  may  find  two  men 
who  think,  talk  and  write  alike.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  poetical  genius  is  the  rarest  gift  to  be  found 
among  men.  When  a  man  does  possess  this  rare  gift  there 
has  never  been  an  instance  in  literary  history  that  his  genius 
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was  not  peculiar  to  himself  both  in  substance  and  expression. 
Of  the  billions  and  billions  of  men  who  have  flourished  since 
the  dawn  of  letters  the  human  race  has  produced  only  one 
Shakespeare.  What  are  the  chances  of  producing  another 
who  will  think  and  write  and  talk  as  did  Shakespeare? 

Suppose  we  admit  that  the  human  race  may,  out  of  a 
billion  men-children  born,  produce  a  Shakespeare.  To  asti- 
mate  the  chance  of  producing  a  pair  of  Shakespeares  we 
must  multiply  the  first  billion  of  chances  by  another  billion. 
Tliat  is,  there  is  one  chance  of  a  pair  of  Shakespeares  aris- 
ing to  a  quint illion  of  chances  against  it,  a  number  greater 
than  the  number  of  all  the  men  who  have  lived  since  the 
race  began  to  appreciate  poetry. 

Men  have  always  been  devoted  to  the  military  art.  It 
is  an  art  that  deals  solely  with  material  things  and  appeals 
to  the  commonest  minds.  Where  there  has  been  one  poet 
there  have  been  ten  thousand  soldiers.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  duplication  of  military  genius.  Only  a  few  real  mili- 
taiy  geniuses  have  arisen  among  all  the  soldiers  that  have 
ever  fought,  and  of  those  few  each  was  unique,  the  only  one 
of  his  kind.  The  conunonplace  is  the  rule  among  men. 
Genius  is  the  rarest  of  exceptions.  Where  is  that  balance  of 
probabilities  of  which  the  critics  speak?  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  these  probabilities  are  themselves  based  on  a  prob- 
ability so  remote  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  grasp  it. 
And  they  ignore,  too,  the  fact  that  there  never  has  been  an 
instance  in  the  known  history  of  the  race  of  one  poetical 
or  literarj'  genius  taking  up  and  expanding  the  work  of  an- 
other as  it  is  claimed  the  successors  of  Homer  did.  ]\Iost  of 
the  critics  do  not  limit  the  Homers  to  a  single  pair.  They 
think  that  the  epics  that  go  by  his  name  were  a  long  while, 
perhaps  four  or  even  five  hundred  years,  in  process  of  crea- 
tion, many  men  adding  to  and  expanding  the  primary  Iliad. 
Grote  does  not  express  a  belief  in  such  length  of  time,  but 
believes  the  authors  were  of  the  same  age.  If  the  proba- 
bility of  two  Homers  living  in  the  same  age  within  the  limits 
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of  early  Greece  and  her  colonies  is  too  remote  for  belief, 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  theory  that  needs  as  a  basis  several 
Homers  of  the  early  Greek  race  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  reply  that  if  there  was  one  Homer  of 
surpassing'  genius  who  was  able  to  compose  the  basis  of  the 
Iliad  as  we  now  know  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  second 
and  similar  Homer  was  needed  to  make  the  additions  and 
expansions  claimed  by  the  critics.  The  reason  that  such  a 
reply  is  inadmissible  is  that  these  expansions  and  additions 
are  of  equally  glorious  merit,  and  admitted  so  to  be  by  the 
critics,  w^ith  the  so-called  primary  Iliad,  and  preserve  its 
unity  throughout.  The  critics  base  their  theories  of  a  va- 
rious authorship  not  upon  inferior  workmanship  or  lack  of 
unity  but  upon  inconsistencies,  discrepancies,  repetitions, 
and,  strange  to  say,  upon  the  plea  that  most  of  these  expan- 
sions are  not  necessary  to  the  story  of  Achilles'  wrath  and 
its  consequences  that  the  poet  started  to  tell  about.  Most 
of  the  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  which  the  critics 
say  prove  the  various  authorship  of  the  Iliad  are  such  as 
an  unlearned  man  cannot  appreciate.  But  he  has  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  Blass,  the  latest  German  scholar  writ- 
ing on  the  subject,  says,  according  to  Andrew  Lang,  that 
the  tests  the  critics  apply  to  Homer  are  tests  that  Goethe 
could  not  stand  if  applied  to  him.  He  also  knows  from  his 
general  reading  that  when  any  work  of  imagination,  whether 
it  be  in  poetry  or  prose,  novel  or  epic,  has  a  microscopic  test 
applied  to  it  to  ascertain  discrepancies,  expansions  needless 
to  the  main  story,  and  inconsistencies,  such  novel  or  epic,  no 
matter  who  is  the  author,  is  sure  to  have  many  of  them.  And 
if  he  goes  back  in  his  mind  to  an  early  literature  of  our  race 
he  recalls  that  all  of  it,  though  it  may  contain  great  works 
of  imagination,  is  full  of  such  defects.  No  early  great  work 
of  imagination  is  so  free  from  them  as  is  each  of  the  Ho- 
meric epics. 

The  contention  that  successors  to  the  original  poet  are 
the  authors  of  the  so-called  expansions  would  have  great 
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weight  if  there  were  changes  in  the  tone  or  color,  or  in  the 
civilization  depicted,  or  if  there  was  a  falling  off  of  merit, 
in  these  expansions.  No  snch  claim  is  made,  or  if  made  the 
claim  is  usually  disregarded  by  the  majority. 

In  Jebb's  Introduction  to  Jlomer,  his  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  "general  characteristics"  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  In  speaking  of  their  author,  but  without  im- 
plying that  one  man  composed  the  whole  of  both  or  either 
of  them,  he  says  that  Homer  is  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  the 
world,  and  the  only  representative  of  the  earliest  artistic 
form  which  the  Greek  mind  gave  to  its  work.  In  consid- 
ering this  question  one  of  the  first  comparisons  one  makes 
is  that  between  the  Homeric  works  and  the  early  ballads  of 
any  other  country.    According  to  Jebb : 

"The  balladist  is  altogether  a  ruder  workman  and  also 
stands  on  a  much  lower  intellectual  level  than  the  Homeric 
poet  whose  style  varies  appropriately  to  his  theme,  but  al- 
ways and  everywhere  maintains  its  noble  grace,  maintains 
it,  too.  without  the  slightest  stiffness  or  visible  effort,  and 
whose  thoughts  on  human  life  show  a  finer  and  deeper  in- 
sight than  that  of  the  balladists. " 

He  says  that  the  Homeric  poetrj'  "has  completely  sur- 
mounted the  rudeness  of  form,  the  struggle  of  thought  with 
language,  the  tendency  to  grotesque  or  ignoble  modes  of 
speech,  the  incapacity  for  equable  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  which  belonged  to  the  primitive  stage  in  literature. ' ' 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  his  treatment  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Homeric  poetry  Jebb  refers 
as  examples  of  their  greatness  to  nineteen  passages  from  the 
Iliad  and  to  four  from  the  Odyssey.  Ten  of  these  nineteen 
examples  are  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  Iliad  that  he,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  Homeric  question,  claims  are  additions 
to  the  original  or  primary  Iliad  and  made  by  different 
hands.  Therefore,  of  all  his  illustrations  to  enforce  his 
argument  of  the  greatness  of  the  Homeric  poems  he  draws 
nine  from  his  primary  Iliad  and  ten,  besides  the  illustra- 
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tions  from  the  Odyssey,  from  what  he  considers  a  later 
author  or  authors.  In  addition  to  these  he  says  that  Book 
24,  which  he  does  not  admit  into  the  primary  Iliad,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  true  Homeric  strain.  Throughout  he  puts 
the  work  of  the  later  poets  on  the  same  high  plane  with  the 
original  epic  and  with  the  same  characteristics  throughout. 

Leaf  says  of  Book  24  (which  he  and  most  of  the  critics 
believe  to  be  the  work  of  later  hands)  as  follows : 

' '  The  supreme  beauty  of  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  and 
the  divine  pathos  of  the  dying  fall  in  which  the  tale  of  strife 
and  blood  passes  away,  are  above  all  words  of  praise.  The 
meeting  of  Priam  and  Achilles,  the  kissing  of  the  deadly 
hands,  and  the  simplicity  of  infinite  sadness  over  man's  fate 
in  Achilles'  reply,  mark  the  high  tide  of  a  great  epoch  of 
poetry.  In  them  we  feel  that  the  whole  range  of  suffering 
has  been  added  to  the  unsurpassed  presentment  of  action 
which  without  this  book  might  seem  to  be  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Iliad.  In  the  Iliad  itself  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
compare  with  this  save  the  equally  supreme  scene  of  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. ' ' 

Leaf  says  of  Book  6,  which  he  thinks  is  part  of  a  later 
stratum,  that  "of  all  the  Iliad  this  incomparable  book  attains 
the  grandest  heights  of  narration  and  composition,  of  action, 
and  pathos."  He  also  adds :  "In  fact,  among  the  parts  of 
the  Iliad  which  are  always  recognized  as  the  latest  we  find 
as  a  rule  most  of  the  passages  of  noble  pathos  which  sinks 
deepest  into  our  hearts. ' ' 

Grote  says:  "The  parts  added,  however,  are  not  neces- 
sarily inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem ;  so  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  them  are  comprehended 
some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic." 

This  author  is  of  opinion  that  Books  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10, 
23,  and  24  are  additions  to  or  expansions  of  the  original. 
Of  Books  2-7  inclusive  he  says  they  contain  "the  muster  of 
the  two  armies,  the  single  combat  between  Menelaus  and 
Paris,  the  renewed  promiscuous  battle  caused  by  the  arrow 
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of  Pandanis,  the  personal  circuit  of  Ao:araeninon  around 
the  army,  the  exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  visit  of  Hector  to 
Troy  for  purpose  of  sacrifice,  the  interview  with  Andro- 
mache and  his  combat  with  Ajax.  and  then  adds:  '"All 
these  are  beautiful  poetry;  presenting'  to  us  the  g:eneral 
Trojan  war  and  its  conspicuous  individuals  under  different 
points  of  view."  Aj?ain  he  says:  "Any  relaxation  of  the 
laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  that  splendid 
poetry  of  which  we  find  so  much  between  the  first  and  the 
eijrhth  book  of  our  Iliad;"  and  at  another  place:  "The 
splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  332  of  the  seventh  are 
equal  in  most  parts  to  any  portion  of  the  Achilleis. " 

These  quotations  from  the  critics  show  first :  that  the 
additions  and  expansions  to  the  primary  Iliad  were  made 
by  poets  as  great  as  Homer  (Professor  Browne  thinks  they 
were  greater),  and  who  had  the  same  powers  of  poetic  ex- 
pression, movement,  and  that  nobleness  that  characterized 
Homer.  In  short,  the  second  Homer  must  have  been  a  mir- 
acle, and  a  third  or  fourth  Homer  intensifies  the  original 
miracle  into  many.  And,  second,  these  quotations  show  that 
such  splendid  poetry  as  is  contained  in  Books  2-7  inclusive 
and  9  and  23  are  not  unnecessary  expansions  of  the  original 
theme,  for,  to  use  language  already  quoted  from  Grote,  they 
present  to  us  the  general  aspect  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its 
conspicuous  individuals  under  different  points  of  view, 
while  Book  24  gives  the  noblest  conclusion  to  a  great  epic 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  so-called  additions  and  expansions  to  the  Iliad  that 
the  critics  find  are,  therefore,  superlative  works  of  genius 
that  have  enriched  the  world  and  made  the  Homeric  epics 
not  only  greater  as  poems  but  add  interest,  brilliance,  and 
incidents  to  the  original.  That  there  should  be  a  second 
poet  who  has  made  such  additions  and  expansions  to  the 
work  of  a  previous  great  poet  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Are  not  the  critics  asking  us  to  believe 
the  impossible? 
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The  critics  talk  of  successive  poets  taking  up  the  Ho- 
meric lays  and  making  striking  additions  thereto  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 
Does  it  never  occur  to  them  to  reflect  that  such  a  thing  never 
has  been  done  so  far  as  we  know  ?  So  far  as  actual  knowl- 
edge goes,  no  poetical  genius  of  the  highcvst  order  ever  took 
up  the  work  of  a  predecessor  and  amplified  it  or  added  to  it. 
The  second  poet  sings  his  own  song.  If  a  poet  had  arisen  in 
Greece  capable  of  making  the  glorious  additions  to  the  Iliad 
the  critics  claim  were  made,  would  he  not,  like  Demodocus  at 
the  court  of  King  Alcinous,  sing  of  some  other  episode  in  the 
.long  siege  of  Troy  rather  than  add  incidents  to  Homer's 
lay? 

The  Cyclic  poets  are  the  nearest  to  Homer's  time  of  any 
of  whom  we  have  knowledge.  Two  of  them  must  have  pos- 
sessed unusual  poetic  powers.  These  known  successors  of 
Homer  sang  of  events  preceding  or  following  the  incidents 
of  the  Homeric  days.  They  did  not  attempt  to  improve 
upon  Homer. 

If  it  were  not  known  who  wrote  the  plays  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  and  it  were  impossible  now  to  ascertain,  would 
not  the  modern  critics  find  a  different  author  for  every 
play!  Perhaps,  too,  we  should  have  a  primary  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth  or  Lear  and  expansions  by  another  author  equal 
in  quantity  and  character  to  the  primary.  And  while  speak- 
ing of  Shakespeare  there  is  another  argument  against  the 
impossibility  of  a  various  authorship  of  the  Homeric  epics 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Elizabethan  literature.  The  age  of 
Shakespeare  in  England  is  as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  for  intellectual  activity  and  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  its  literary  productions.  Spencer  was  a  great 
poet.  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marlowe  and 
others  were  great  dramatists.  Could  one  of  these  or  any 
other  literary  genius  that  ever  lived  take  a  single  one  of 
Shakespeare's  best  productions  and  expand  it  and  add  to  it, 
so  as  to  double  its  size,  retaining  all  the  flavor  of  the  original 
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and  equalirifi:  in  poetic  power  and  dramatic  excellence  that 
part  of  the  play  that  Shakespeare  wrote? 

AH  that  has  been  said  of  the  impossibility  of  two  or  more 
authors  composin<j  the  Iliad  applies  to  the  contention  that 
the  Odyssey  was  written  by  another  person  than  the  author 
of  the  Iliad.  The  basis  of  the  principal  Sr^aiment  that  the 
Odyssey  was  not  ooinp(jsed  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad  is 
its  similarity  in  certain  respects  with  those  parts  of 
the  Iliad  that  the  critics  say  are  additions  to  the  orij^inal 
poem.  But  if  we  reject  the  view  of  the  critics  as  bein^ 
aj.?aini5t  all  experience  and  rea.son,  then  the  argument  for  a 
different  authorship  for  the  Odyssey  falls.  These  two  epics, 
one  of  which  is  taken  up  with  warlike  exploits,  the  other 
with  domestic  lift*  and  adventures,  are  on  the  same  hij;h 
plane  of  poetic  jjreatne.ss.  They  are  each  of  them  beyond 
all  comparison  of  merit  with  any  work  of  their  kind  in  any 
apre  since  the  world  began.  They  have  the  same  style,  swing, 
and  movement,  the  same  nobleness  and  unity,  the  same 
wealth  of  imagery  and  illustration.  It  is  said  the  Odyssey 
depicts  a  later  civilization.  The  unlearned  man  is  incred- 
ulous of  this  statement.  To  him  the  poet's  ideas  of  the 
gods,  of  men  and  of  nature,  are  the  same.  To  him  the  cus- 
toms, the  religious  observances,  man  and  woman  as  delin- 
eated in  the  first  poem  are  not  different  from  those  described 
in  the  second.  All  these  seem  to  him  to  be  in  the  Odyssey 
just  such  as  you  would  expect  from  the  wonderful  genius 
who  composed  the  Iliad  if  he  set  himself  to  the  composition 
of  a  story  of  travel,  adventure,  and  domestic  life. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  moral 
sensibilities  in  the  Odyssey  over  the  Iliad.  I  cannot  find 
justification  for  this  argument  in  favor  of  a  dual  author- 
ship. There  is  no  character  in  the  Odyssey  that  approaches 
that  of  Hector  for  nobleness  and  moral  greatness. 

That  the  Iliad  is  superior  to  the  Odyssey  as  a  work  of 
art  I  am  not  willing  to  admit.  And  if  it  is  on  a  little  higher 
poetic  plane  the  difference  is  not  great ;  not  so  great  as  we 
observe  in  different  works  by  any  other  great  author. 
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The  difference  does  not  weaken  the  mathematical  for- 
mula already  applied  to  show  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
Iliad  could  not  be  the  composition  of  two  or  more  men. 
Grote  says :  The  balance  of  probabilities  seems  in  favor  of 
distinct  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  but  of  the 
same  age.  How  can  a  historian  suppose  there  can  be  any 
probability  of  any  country  producing  in  the  same  age  two 
such  similar  poets  as  the  authors  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
must  have  been  if  the  authorship  of  the  poems  were  not 
united  in  the  same  man  ?  Did  not  this  great  historian  forget, 
in  this  instance,  the  basic  principle  of  his  art,  the  historic 
art,  when  he  claims  from  internal  evidence  not  apparent  to 
the  common  intelligence,  that  the  balance  of  probabilities  is 
in  favor  of  a  distinct  authorship  ?  His  probabilities  that  tip 
the  scale  are  based  on  a  possibility  that  is  opposed  to  all 
experience.  He  supposes  the  existence  of  something  that 
never  has  occurred  so  far  as  we  know  in  history,  and  upon 
that  assumption  makes  his  test  of  probabilities.  Through 
the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity  the  feet  of  the  historian  should 
be  guided  by  the  lamp  of  human  experience.  His  proba- 
bilities should  be  based  on  the  known  conduct  of  men  in  sim- 
ilar situations. 

II. 

TEADITION. 

A  second  objection  to  the  views  of  the  critics  is  that  they 
ignore  the  voice  of  tradition,  which  in  this  matter  has  pecu- 
liar value. 

Ordinarily  tradition  is  untrustworthy  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  generations.  Grecian  tradition,  however,  in  many 
respects  is  being  proved  by  archaeology  to  be  correct.  But 
do  the  same  causes  that  make  ordinary  traditions  unreliable 
bases  of  history  apply  to  the  Homeric  tradition?  In  the 
Odyssey  we  have  two  instances  of  minstrels  or  bards  resid- 
ing at  the  courts  of  kings  and  singing  the  exploits  of  heroes. 
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In  blind  Demodociis  at  the  eourt  of  Alcinous  sintrins  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  kin^j's  ^lests  Homer  not  only  praises 
his  own  calling',  hut  shows  us  that  Demodoeus  was  "beloved 
of  the  people,"  that  the  kin^'  ealled  him  the  "divine  mins- 
trel," and  that  his  plaee  was  an  honored  one  in  the  house- 
hold. This  divine  minstrel,  for  entertainment  of  the  quests, 
narrates  two  incidents  of  the  sie^e  of  Troy  that  seem  to  be 
well  known  to  his  hearers,  but  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 
As  one  reads  the  Iliad  he  feels  that  the  minstrel  is  narratin«? 
a  story  with  which  his  audience  is  more  or  less  acquainted. 
He  assumes  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Troy  as  we  assume 
our  civil  war  if  an  incident  of  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
story  or  poem.  It  is  safe  to  assume  there  is  jrood  basis  for 
the  tradition  of  the  Trojan  war.  We  are  certainly  justified 
in  believiny:  that  Demodoeus  is  drawn  from  life,  and  de- 
scribes the  position  of  the  minstrel  of  Homer's  time.  II is 
plaee  in  society  was  not  different  from  that  of  the  skalds  of 
Scandinavia,  the  bards  of  the  Celts  or  the  ti'oubadors  of 
France.  In  fact,  in  every  country  of  a  certain  sta^re  of  civil- 
ization there  are  minstrels  who  correspond  to  the  minstrels 
of  Homer's  time. 

No  minstrel  other  than  Homer  of  any  country  has  left  any 
song:  or  epic  worth  pre-senin*;.  The  Achaeans  in  Homer's 
time  had  reached  such  a  staee  that  they  were  capable  of 
appreciating  a  great  poet,  else  the  minstrel  would  not  have 
had  such  an  honored  place  in  their  courts.  No  doubt,  too, 
the  tradition  and  the  main  incidents  of  the  Trojan  war  were 
still  fresh.  When,  therefore,  one  of  their  minstrels  pro- 
duced the  two  finest  epic  poems  the  world  has  ever  seen,  one 
of  them  treating  of  a  well  known  incident  of  the  war,  the 
other  of  the  return  of  Odysseus,  they  recognized  their  merits 
at  once.  These  poems  were  so  extraordinarily  good  that  no 
doubt  they  became  the  test  of  all  minstrelsy  and  superseded 
quickly  all  others.  Popular  demand  would  at  once  compel 
other  minstrels  at  festivals,  as  well  as  at  courtly  functions, 
to  repeat  these  wonderful  masterpieces  instead  of  their  own 
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crude  productions.  They  soon  became  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  who,  as  do  children,  or  any  rude  people,  like  the 
old  stories  best  and  insist  they  must  be  told  in  the  old  way. 
We  know  that  these  epics  had  such  tenacity  of  life  that  they 
survived  the  downfall  of  the  Achaeans  and  their  civiliza- 
tion. Through  the  dark  ages  that  followed  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion they  must  have  retained  their  hold  on  the  people,  for 
when  the  historic  period  opens  these  poems  were  already 
canonized  and  the  principle  means  of  education  of  the  Gre- 
cian youth.  The  Homeric  epics  were  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  the  Greeks.  The  prophets  of  Israel  were  hardly  more  to 
the  Hebrew  race  than  Homer  to  all  those  who  spoke  the 
Greek  language.  And  the  Greeks  at  their  highest  stage  of 
civilization  and  culture  still  loved  and  adored  the  poems 
that  they  designated  as  Homer's,  designating,  just  as  we  do, 
the  poem  by  the  name,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  author. 

Plato  in  his  Dialogues  makes  Socrates  continually  quote 
from  Homer,  and  there  w^ere  men  in  his  days  who  knew  by 
heart  both  the  epics.  Socrates,  according  to  Plato,  ques- 
tioned the  propriety  of  basing  education  on  Homer,  but  he 
draws  a  most  vivid  picture  in  the  Ion  of  the  power  of  Homer 
at  that  age  over  the  people  when  recited  by  a  magnetic 
rhapsodist.  We  learn  from  Socrates,  as  quoted  by  Plato, 
that  in  his  time  Homer  was  considered  the  most  divine  of  the 
poets,  that  his  poems  were  not  the  work  of  man  but  of  God, 
that  this  inspiration  from  God  was  extended  to  the  rhapso- 
dist and  from  the  rhapsodist  to  his  hearers,  that  the  rhapso- 
dist was  to  be  envied  for  his  profession  and  his  fine  clothes, 
that  he  traveled  from  city  to  city  to  recite  the  sacred  poems 
and  that  immense  crowds  of  people,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand,  came  to  the  recitations ;  that  he  added  to 
the  recitations  comments  of  his  own  on  the  divine  poet  and 
his  work,  and  that  in  his  recitations  reciter  and  audience 
were  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  story. 
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When  we  consider  that  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the 
poems  and  the  scenes  pictured  in  the  Ion,  it  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  people  in  the  time  of  Plato  could  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  poems.  An  English  or  American 
audience  of  today  could  not  undei-stand  the  recitation  of  an 
English  poem  written  four  hundred  yeare  ago.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  great  lapse  of  time  and  the  history  of 
the  Greek  language,  that  it  was  these  poems  that  acted  as 
a  controlling  force  in  preserving  in  substance  the  language 
of  Homer  for  the  common  use  of  the  Grecian  people, 
through  hundreds  of  years  of  change  in  all  things  else. 
Great  changes  had  come  over  the  Grecian  people  between 
Homer's  time  and  the  time  of  Plato  except  in  language,  but 
these  epics  suited  not  only  the  Achaeans,  for  whom  they 
were  composed,  but  must  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  race,  or  else  their  popularity  and 
canonical  character  would  not  have  been  so  great  in  all  ages 
of  her  changing  history. 

Now  if  we  assume  a  personal  Homer  as  the  author  of 
these  epics  that  immediately  took  such  tremendous  hold 
upon  the  early  Grecians  and  maintained  it  for  a  thousand 
yeare,  of  course  his  name  as  the  author  would  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  along  with  the  poems. 
Or  putting  it  in  another  way :  these  poems,  as  already 
pointed  out,  have  evidently  been  the  glory  of  the  Greek 
speaking  race  since  their  composition.  When  first  given  to 
the  world  all  who  heard  them  recited  knew  the  author's 
name.  And  just  as  naturally  as  night  follows  the  day  they 
would  become  known  by  the  name  of  the  author.  His  name 
would  be  identified  with  the  work  of  his  genius  from  the 
start,  and  name  and  poems  would  go  down  through  the  ages 
inseparable. 

Hence  the  authorship  of  the  poems  is  not  a  mere  tradi- 
tion in  any  fair  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  continuance  of 
the  name  of  the  poems  and  that  continuance  is  sure  to  have 
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lasted  as  long  as  the  work  of  the  master  was  recognized  and 
appreciated.  I  therefore  conclude  from  what  we  know  of 
Grecian  history  and  from  what  we  know  to  be  the  course  of 
events  that  the  name  of  Homer  as  the  author  of  these  poems 
was  known  as  soon  as  they  were  given  to  the  world  by  reci- 
tation, and  that  the  name  of  their  true  author  has  been  in- 
separable from  his  work  ever  since. 

And  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  superiority  of  his 
work  above  all  the  world  has  otherwise  known,  the  reverence 
with  which  the  people  very  soon  came  to  regard  it,  the  fact 
that  uncultivated  people  like  children  are  impatient  of 
changes  in  stories  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  particu- 
larly resent  meddling  with  their  canonical  writings,  it  is  not 
probable  that  additions  and  expansions  such  as  the  critics 
think  they  have  found  would  have  been  tolerated.  Inter- 
polations and  lacunae  of  course  would  creep  in  during  such 
great  lapse  of  time,  but  that  is  altogether  another  matter. 
The  main  story  as  it  was  given  out  by  the  author  would  con- 
tinue intact.  In  fact,  the  Homeridae,  men  given  up  to  the 
stud}',  preservation  and  recitation  of  the  Homeric  epics, 
would  be  sure  to  exercise  a  most  conservative  influence  in 
preserving  the  sacred  text  from  mutilation  or  change.  Xen- 
ophon  speaks  of  an  ancient  author  who  describes  the  Ehap- 
sodists  who  were  the  successors  of  the  Homeridae  "as  very 
precise  about  the  exact  words  of  Homer  but  very  idiotic 
themselves. ' ' 

III. 

HOMEE'S   IDEALS  OF  WOMEN  AND   HEEOES  WEEE   PECU- 
LIAR TO  HIMSELF  ANT)  ARE   CONTINUOUS 
THROUGH  BOTH  EPICS. 

A  third  objection  to  a  various  authorship  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  is  that  the  conception  of  the  highest  type  of 
woman  that  pervades  the  Odyssey,  a  story  of  domestic  life, 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad,  a  story  of  war.  Andromache 
takes  rank  with  Penelope.     To  these  women  of  the  very 
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hiu'hest  type  known  to  literature  should  be  added  Nausicaa, 
her  mother  Arete,  and  possibly  Helen.  For  in  the  Helen  of 
the  Iliad  there  is  a  minfrlintj  of  the  sensuous  with  the  ideal 
that  only  a  jrreat  artist  could  express.  The  same  Helen  is 
continued  in  the  Odyssey,  but  wholly  repentant  and  wom- 
anly. When  you  realize  that  women  of  their  type  are  un- 
known in  literature  prior  to  Shakespeare,  except  in  Homer, 
when  you  consider  that  if  in  that  early  day  a  nuui  arose 
who  could  create  for  us  such  a  woman  as  Andromache  or 
Penelope  and  another  hand  should  afterwards  attempt  to 
add  to  or  expand  the  work,  he  would  be  sure  to  use  some 
speech  or  express  some  idea  in  keepin«r  with  the  a^re  in  which 
he  lived,  then  you  can  a^rain  see  that  it  is  impossible  fi)i-  a 
second  or  third  or  fouith  Homer  to  have  arisen  without  the 
interposition  of  a  miracle.  This  thought  may  be  expanded 
to  include  the  warriors  who  appear  on  the  Homeric  stajje. 
From  the  time  of  first  entrance  on  the  scene  to  his  final 
exit  every  character  is  consistent  with  itself.  The  artist 
who  first  brinies  a  Homeric  hero  before  its  produces  the 
same  hero  whenever  it  is  that  hero's  time  to  appear.  The 
Odysseus  of  the  Iliad  is  the  same  Odys.seus  from  Book  1  of 
that  Epic  to  Book  24  of  the  Odyssey.  Aitrain  usinjr  the 
Shakesperean  illustration,  suppase  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries or  any  of  his  successor  should  have  attempted  to  repro- 
duce for  us  a  sin.irle  one  of  his  notable  characters;  such  at- 
tempt would  certainly  have  failed,  and  how  utterly  incap- 
able every  one  of  them  would  have  been  to  reproduce  a 
Portia  or  Desdemona  or  Viola  or  Imoj?en. 

Depicting  the  ver\'  highest  type  of  womanhood  was  not 
only  characteristic  of  Homer  alone  among  all  the  genera- 
tions of  men  until  Shakespeare,  but  what  other  author  ever 
lived  who,  composing  a  poem  for  recitation  to  the  people, 
appreciated  the  character  of  the  enemies  of  his  race  as  does 
Homer  that  of  the  Trojans  and  especially  of  Hector? 

Whenever  great  Hector  of  the  glancing  helm  appears, 
whether  in  what  the  critics  call  the  primary  Iliad  or  in  any 
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of  the  subsequent  strata,  he  is  a  hero,  noble,  brave  (except 
in  one  instance),  generous,  a  model  son,  brother,  husband, 
and  father.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  poem  according  to  modern 
ideals.  Homer  for  the  gratification  of  his  hearers  gave  them 
Achilles  whom  they  could  and  did  appreciate.  For  his  own 
gratification,  we  may  believe,  he  created  a  hero  according 
to  his  own  ideals,  whom  it  has  taken  the  race  thousands  of 
years  to  grow  up  to. 

Compare  Homer's  Hector  with  any  great  enemy  of  any 
other  author's  country  from  Hannibal  to  Napoleon,  and 
point  out  if  you  can  any  other  author  who  could  have  cre- 
ated a  Hector  in  the  ranks  of  his  country 's  enemies.  Walter 
Scott,  the  most  broad-minded  and  equably  poised  of  British 
authors,  could  not  make  a  reasonably  impartial  estimate  of 
Napoleon.  The  comparison,  however,  is  hardly  fair  to 
Scott,  for  he  and  his  country's  great  enemy  were  contem- 
poraries, while  there  must  have  been  considerable  space  be- 
tAveen  the  Trojan  war  and  Homer's  time.  But  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  great  Homer  alone  among  the  sons  of  men 
was  large  minded  enough  to  idealize  an  enemy  of  his  people. 

When  Homer  died  the  power  to  carry  along  the  Hecto- 
rian  character  during  other  scenes  died  with  him.  We  may 
assume  that  Homer  did  not  die  till  the  picture  as  we  now 
know  it  was  completed.  A  successor  would  inevitably  by 
word  or  phrase  have  betrayed  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
and  belittled  the  ideal  hero  of  the  poem. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  the  man  who  knows  Homer 
from  translations  can  urge  against  the  critics.  One  of  them 
is  based  on  universal  agreement  that  Homer's  versification 
is  of  itself  one  of  the  wonders  of  literature,  and  is,  when 
looked  at  by  itself,  apparently  the  work  from  first  to  last 
of  the  same  poetical  genius.  But  of  course  the  unlearned 
man's  ideas  on  this  subject  must  be  based  wholly  on  what 
he  hears  from  others.  But  he  knows  that  perfect  versifica- 
tion with  which  to  clothe  the  inspired  thoughts  of  the  poet 
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is  a  possession  so  rare  that  no  man  luis  surpassed  Homer, 
and  he  is  unwillinj;  to  believe  that  a  successor  could  take  up 
Homer's  lays  and  continue  them  with  precisely  the  same 
measure  and  equal  command  of  lanj;uatre.  He  recalls  from 
Plato  the  ellect  of  them  upon  the  common  people  when  re- 
cited, and  he  feels  sure  that  it  was  lar<_'ely  the  musical  qual- 
ity of  poetic  measure  that  so  enthralled  the  listeners. 

Naturally  we  ask  why  is  it  that  the  Homeric  scholars 
are  so  fjenerally  asjreed  that  the  epics  are  the  woi-k  of  va- 
rious hands,  and  why  it  is  that  most  men  and  especially  the 
poets  who  read  Homer  for  [)leasure.  hut  are  not  learned 
Homeric  or  Greek  scholars,  refuse  to  follow  the  critics? 
May  we  not  sufjgest  as  an  answer  to  the  first  j)art  of  the 
question  that  the  special  Homeric  students  make  a  minute 
study  of  what  is  a  pleasure  to  other  men?  They  examine 
the  text  with  microscopes  until  their  eyes  become  micro- 
scopic and  small  thinj^s  l)ecome  lartre.  They  see  things  that 
but  for  their  minute  study  they  would  not  see,  and  thinjrs 
that  are  small  and  of  no  consequence  to  others  become  mag- 
nified beyond  all  just  proportions.  The  poets  and  the  ordi- 
naiy  man  readiufr  Homer  make  no  close  analysis  and  exam- 
ination but  enjoy  the  epic  as  a  whole,  as  they  would  enjoy 
a  beautiful  landscape.  They  would  not  see  the  details,  the 
various  strata  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  but  they  would 
see  a  glorious  work  of  nature.  They  also  learn  from  the 
critics  that  their  objection  to  a  personal  Homer  as  the 
author  of  both  epics  is  because  of  certain  discrepancies,  in- 
consistencies, unnecessary  episodes,  as  they  think,  in  the 
Hiad,  and  different  uses  of  words  in  different  portions  of  the 
epics.  To  these  the  poets  and  the  general  reader  reply  that 
taking  the  epics  as  a  whole  there  are  much  fewer  discrep- 
ancies, different  uses  of  words  and  unnecessary  episodes  in 
the  Hiad  than  you  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  any 
narrative  poem  intended  for  recitation  to  a  non-reading  and 
uncritical  audience.  They  say  the  wonder  of  it  is  that 
Homer  contained  so  few  of  such  defects. 
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Archaeology  in  time  will  probably  settle  the  Homeric 
question.  But  for  the  present  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  a  man  whose  name  was  Homer  was  the  author  of  both 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  discredit  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  native  of  Asia 
]\Iinor  and  became  blind;  that  he  probably  composed  the 
Odyssey  later  than  the  Iliad,  perhaps  in  old  age;  that  he 
began  the  Iliad  early  in  life  to  commemorate  an  incident  in 
the  siege  of  Troy  well  known  to  the  people  as  a  real  event ; 
that  both  poems  were  composed  for  his  profession  of  mins- 
trelsy and  intended  to  be  recited  before  lords  and  ladies  of 
high  degree,  and  that  when  he  found  his  song  of  Achilles 
was  popular  he  enlarged  it  from  time  to  time  by  adding  epi- 
sodes and  incidents  that  enriched  the  epic  and  increased  its 
interest.  Is  it  not  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
Homer  should  himself  have  enlarged  his  lay?  We  have  an 
instance  in  Shakespeare's  additions  to  Romeo  and  Juliet 
after  the  first  publication  of  the  play,  to  its  great  benefit. 
We  have  a  more  striking  illustration  in  Goethe's  additions 
to  Faust.  If  Homer  made  such  additions  and  expansions 
as  no  doubt  he  did,  it  was  necessary  to  make  changes  so  that 
the  new  matter  would  fit  in  and  dovetail  with  the  old.  It  is 
this  insertion  of  new  matter  and  dovetailing  that  modern 
critics  with  their  microscopic  eyes  have  discovered. 

Many  years  probably  passed  before  he  made  the  last  of 
the  additions,  and  this  lapse  of  time  probably  accounts  for 
the  few  changes  in  use  of  words  that  have  been  discovered. 
It  would  account  for  greater  changes  in  the  author's  point 
of  view  than  the  critics  have  found. 

But  when  the  Iliad  took  the  form  we  now  know  it,  it  was 
from  the  invocation  of  the  muse  in  Book  1  to  the  fitting  and 
sublime  close  in  Book  24,  save  now  and  then  some  early  in- 
terpolations and  lacunae,  the  work  of  the  divine  genius  who 
was  the  first  poet  whose  songs  have  lived,  and  who  for  three 
thousand  years,  and  until  Shakespeare,  was  the  crowned 
king  of  the  singers  of  the  world. 
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REGENTS  AND  FACULTY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  University  of  California,  its  re- 
sources, property,  emlowment,  sources  of  income,  and  the  (•()ini>ara- 
tive  cost  of  its  varied  activities,  are  discussed  in  the  annual  report 
of  Secretary  Victor  H.  Henderson  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
issued  in  January  from  the  State  Printing  Office  at  Sacramento. 

That  greater  productivity  is  assureil  an  endowment  given  to  the 
University  of  California  than  would  he  possible  with  most  of  the 
other  leading  American  universities  is  pointed  out  by  the  report. 
The  rate  of  income  on  the  endowment  pool  last  year  was  5.99  per 
cent.,  or  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  higher  than  the  income  rate  on 
endowment  netted  by  most  American  universities. 

Of  the  endowment  of  the  University,  16.88  per  cent,  came  from 
the  United  States  through  its  land  grants;  17.38  per  cent,  from  the 
State  through  its  conveyance  to  the  University  of  national  land 
grants;  57.2  per  cent,  from  the  generosity  of  individuals;  6.7  per 
cent,  from  the  capitalization  of  savings  and  income;  and  1.84  per 
cent,  from  all  other  sources.  Of  last  year's  receipts,  26.7  per  cent, 
came  by  the  gift  of  private  citizens;  17.7  per  cent,  from  an  endow- 
ment in  large  part  created  by  such  gifts  in  the  past;  3.7  per  cent, 
from  the  nation;  43.4  per  cent,  from  the  State  of  California;  5.2 
per  cent,  from  the  students;  and  3.3  per  cent,  from  all  other 
sources.  The  income  available  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
last,  for  the  current  educational  and  administrative  expenses  of  the 
University,  was  $615,218.39.  The  moneys  for  the  support  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  anthropological  research,  the  symphony  concerts, 
and  the  Wilmerding  Trades  School,  and  for  permanent  improvement 
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work,  brought  the  total  income  for  the  year  to  $851,870.94;  includ- 
ing, however,  gifts  for  endowment  and  gifts  of  real  estate  and  im- 
provements, the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $1,094,787.64. 

Of  the  outlay  for  the  year,  $617,759.61  was  devoted  to  the  cur- 
rent educational  and  administrative  expenses.  Of  this  total,  $83,- 
927.57  was  dedicated  directly  to  agricultural  work— that  is,  about 
one-fourth  as  much  as  was  spent  on  all  the  other  departments  at 
Berkeley,  $351,994.49  representing  the  support  of  the  other  Berkeley 
departments.  The  expenditures  of  the  University  for  all  purposes 
during  1905-06  were  $916,664.87,  this  figure  including  building  oper- 
ations, the  Wilmerding  School,  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  all  other 
university  undertakings. 

The  assets  of  the  University  are  recorded  in  the  annual  balance 
sheet  as  $9,302,476.28.  Of  this  total,  the  principal  items  are:  Eeal 
estate  and  improvements,  $3,947,017.74;  income-producing  invest- 
ments, $3,461,869.10;  equipment  (including  library),  $1,481,275.97. 

A  proper  Agricultural  Building  and  an  adequate  University 
Library  are  emphasized  as  the  most  urgent  material  needs  of  the 
University.  While  a  fourth  of  the  Berkeley  educational  expendi- 
ture is  for  agriculture,  the  housing  for  this  complex  and  important 
work  is  miserably  cramped.  At  the  Universities  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  the  agricultural  plant  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  a  million  dollars. 

"Mining  instruction  at  Berkeley,"  says  the  report,  "will  be 
housed  hereafter  in  a  superb  half-million  dollar  edifice  reared  by 
the  generosity  of  a  single  California  woman.  Surely  it  is  shameful 
that  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  followed  by  a  fourth  part  of  the 
people  of  California,  and  basis  of  the  welfare  of  all  of  them,  should 
have  for  habitation  at  the  University  one  little  frame  building  and 
two  sheds,  the  three  valued  on  the  books  of  the  University  at 
$9,400.  For  a  permanent  Agricultural  Building,  $250,000  has  been 
asked  of  the  present  legislature.  The  place  designated  on  the 
campus  is  west  of  California  Hall,  on  the  old  football  field.  The 
building  would  face  north,  and  be  one  of  the  first  reached  by  all 
coming  to  the  University  through  the  chief  approach  to  the  campus 
— from  the  west." 

The  library  is  the  very  heart  of  every  university,  essential  for 
the  work  of  every  department.  An  adequate  library  building, 
wherein  may  be  safely  housed  the  two  hundred  thousand  volumes 
and  the  hundred  thousand  manuscripts  to  which  the  University 
collections  have  now  grown,  is  pointed  out  as  an  immediate  neces- 
sity. The  money  value  of  this  great  collection  is  probably  in  excess 
of  a  million  dollars.     The  installation  of  the  library  in  a  modern 
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fire-resistant  building  is  a  preeaiition  that  should  no  longer  be  neg- 
lected. The  bequest  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Doe  will  furnish  about  half 
a  million  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a  library;  but  the  rest  of 
the  funds  for  an  adequate  building  must  be  sought  by  the  Univer- 
sity elsewhere. 

The  Budget  for  1907-08. 

The  income  of  the  University  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated 
to  be  $973,660,  from  the  following  sources: 

From  mortgages  and  rents  $138,150.00 

From  stocks  and  bonds  54,652.00 

From  fees  (including  Summer  Session)  39,990.00 

From  the  two-cent  tax  320,000.00 

From  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  two-cent  tax     267,657.00 

From  the  United  States  47,000.00 

From  miscellaneous  sources  (gifts,  symphony 
concerts,  sales  of  produce,  income  of 
scholarship  funds,  etc.  etc.) 106,211.00 


$973,660.00 
The  Kegents  have  made  allotments  for  running  expenses 
amounting  to  $469,829,  and  have  set  aside  $497,928.33  for  salaries, 
or  with  allotments  for  the  Wilmerding  School  and  for  scholarships 
a  total  of  $525,553.33.  The  salary  roll,  by  departments,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Administration    $52,900.00 

Anthropology   10,160.00 

Library    17,250.00 

Printing  Office  2,000.00 

Agriculture  46,860.00 

Anatomy    8,300.00 

Architecture   5,320.00 

Astronomv     4,800.00 

Botany  9,240.00 

Celtic    1,200.00 

Chemistry    14,700.00 

Civil  Engineering  13,060.00 

Drawing     5,000.00 

Economics     15,183.33 

Education    9,300.00 

English    19,400.00 

Geography     2,500.00 

Geology-  and  Mineralogy  11,050.00 

German    12,600.00 

Greek   9,150.00 
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History  and  Political  Science  18,500.00 

Hygiene   8,100.00 

Irrigation    2,500.00 

Jurisprudence     10,050.00 

Latin    12,100.00 

Lick  Observatory  30,725.00 

Mathematics     19,620.00 

Mechanics   18,500.00 

Medicine     (Dean)  * 1,500.00 

Military  Science  800.00 

Mining  11,800.00 

Music    3,000.00 

Oriental  Languages   4,620.00 

Pathology    3,600.00 

Philosophy 13,700.00 

Physical  Culture  5,400.00 

Physics    19,700.00 

Physiology     10,240.00 

Komanic  Languages  15,500.00 

Sanskrit     1,200.00 

Semitic  Languages  1,400.00 

Slavic  Languages   1,600.00 

Zoology    10,800.00 

University  Extension  3,000.00 

The  total  for  salaries,  added  to  the  allotment  for  other  expenses 
of  the  University,  makes  an  estimated  outlay  of  $995,382.33. 

James  W.  McKinley  of  Los  Angeles,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  Thomas  R.  Bard  of  Hueneme,  Ventura  County,  ex-United 
States  Senator  from  California,  have  been  appointed  Eegents  by 
Governor  Gillett,  Mr.  McKinley  to  succeed  himself  and  Mr.  Bard 
to  succeed  Mr.  Charles  S.  Wheeler.  These  appointments  supersede 
the  appointment  by  ex-Governor  Pardee  of  Rudolph  Taussig  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  McKinley  and  Charles  S.  Wheeler  to  succeed  himself,  as 
noted  in  the  last  Record. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Regents  a  resolution  was 
adopted  looking  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital 
at  the  Affiliated  Colleges  in  San  Francisco,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  College  of  Medicine.  The  resolution  was  made  subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  legal  power  of  the  Regents  to  take  this  action 
under  the  terms  of  the  gift  by  which  the  late  Adolph  Sutro  donated 
the  land  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges  stand. 

*  Other  salary  charges  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  met  by  the 
fees  of  the  students. 
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Lands  at  Chino  used  as  an  agricultural  experiment  station  since 
1890  wore  ordered  reconveyed  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
original  donor,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  the  station 
being  now  abandoned. 

The  lease  of  lands  in  Riverside  for  the  Southern  California 
Pathological  Laboratory  and  Citrus  Experiment  Station  was  author- 
ize<l,  and  also  the  making  of  a  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  at  Whittier. 

Promotions. 

For  the  coming  Academic  year  1907-08,  the  Regents  ma<le  the 
following  promotions  in  title  at  their  March  meeting:  A.  O. 
Leuschner,  to  be  Professor  of  AHtronomy;  O.  K.  McMurray  and 
G.  II.  Boke,  to  be  Professors  of  Jurisprudence;  R.  G.  Aitken,  to  be 
Astronomer  (Lick  Observatory);  G.  D.  Louderback,  to  be  Associate 
Professor  of  Geologj';  L.  J.  Richardson,  to  be  Associate  Professor 
of  Latin;  Miss  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  So- 
ciology; L.  J.  Demeter,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  German;  T.  M. 
Putnam,  to  be  Assistant  Profes.sor  of  Mathematics;  G.  C.  Noble,  to 
be  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering;  W.  S.  Morley,  to 
be  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy;  W.  E.  Hocking,  to  be  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy;  S.  S.  Maxwell,  to  be  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiologj';  A.  K.  McCampbeli,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering; 
W.  R.  Pinger,  Instructor  in  German;  E.  B.  Lamare,  Instructor  in 
French. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  next  year  were  granted  to  Professors  Soule, 
Hatfield,  Gayley,  Clapp,  Edwards,  Reinhardt,  C.  A.  Noble,  Whitney, 
Chambers,  Farrington,  and  LeConte. 

Resignations. 

J.  G.  de  Remer,  assistant  in  Physics;  Lawrence  Buflford,  assist- 
ant in  Civil  Engineering;  S.  C.  McKelvey,  assistant  in  Physiology; 
James  Carpenter,  storekeeper  and  helper  in  the  Department  of 
Mining;  Florence  Davidson,  clerk  in  the  Appointment  Secretary's 
oflSce;  Rebecca  Meyerstein,  for  many  years  stenographer  in  the 
Secretary's  office. 

New  Appointments. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  following  appointments  have  been 
made: 

David  P.  Barrows,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  as  Lecturer  in  Anthropology;  Arthur  Brown,  .Jr.,  as 
instructor  in  Architecture,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  J.  G. 
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Howard;  J.  L.  Dobbins  and  E.  Scheyer,  as  assistants  in  Physics; 
W.  L.  Keep,  as  assistant  in  Latin;  A.  K.  McCampbell,  as  assistant 
in  Civil  Engineering;  W.  F.  Allen,  collector  and  assistant  in  Phys- 
iology; G.  A.  Smithson,  assistant  in  English;  A.  W.  Burbank,  store- 
keeper in  Department  of  Mining;  Maud  L.  Percival,  clerk  in  Ap- 
pointment Secretary's  Office. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Purpus  has  been  appointed  botanical  collector  for  the 
University.  Each  year  he  will  send  to  the  University  Herbarium 
the  most  complete  sets  of  Mexican  plants  collected  by  him,  and  also 
partial  sets  for  the  use  of  the  University  in  exchanging  with  other 
herbaria. 

Faculty  Notes. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  conferred  its  Lalande  medal 
and  prize  in  January  upon  Astronomer  R.  G.  Aitken  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  and  upon  Director  W.  J.  Hussey  of  the  Detroit  Ob- 
servatory at  the  University  of  Michigan,  formerly  of  the  Lick 
Observatory.  The  award  was  made  in  recognition  of  the  work  done 
by  Aitken  and  Hussey  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  the  study  of 
double  stars.  Since  1888  the  Lalande  medal  has  been  eight  times 
awarded  to  American  astronomers,  and  four  times  to  members  of 
the  Lick  Observatory  staff. 

Professor  Bernard  Moses  is  still  in  South  America,  and  has  vis- 
ited Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  perfecting  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  South  American 
republics.  His  article  in  this  number  of  the  Chronicle,  "The  Re- 
volt of  Tupac  Amaru,"  is  an  episode  in  the  early  history  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  written  after  a  personal  visit  to  the  scenes  of  the  in- 
surrection. During  the  last  three  months  Professor  Moses  has  been 
in  Buenos  Aires. 

Professor  S.  B.  Christy  has  been  honored  by  election  to  the  office 
of  First  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  This  is  the  largest  society  of  mining  engineers 
in  the  world,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York.  Professor 
Christy  has  also  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chemical, 
Mining,  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  South  Africa,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Johannesburg. 

Professor  Samuel  Fortier  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pardee  a 
delegate  to  the  Trans-Missouri  Dry  Farming  Congress  which  met 
in  Denver  in  .January.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  form  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  discussion  and  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  ' '  dry  farming, ' '  applicable  to  large  semi-arid  areas 
of  the  West  which  are  not  susceptible  of  irrigation. 
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Professor  Edward  Bull  Clapp  of  the  Department  of  Greek  has 
been  ohnscn  Professor  of  Greek  for  the  corning  year  at  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens.  Professor  Clapp  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  year,  and  will  leave  for 
Europe  with  his  family  about  April  27. 

John  Galen  Howard,  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  University,  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  in 
January  until  the  end  of  the  college  year.  Professor  Howard  will 
be  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  supervising  architect  for  tlie  Alaska- 
Yukon  exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle  next  year. 

Mr.  J.  Chester  Bradley,  assistant  in  Entomology,  was  chosen 
secretar\'-treasurer  of  the  new  Entomological  Society  of  America, 
which  was  organized  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1907. 

The  Summer  Session  this  year  will  begin  .Tune  24  and  close 
August  3.  Among  the  visiting  instructors  who,  with  members  of 
the  University's  faculty,  will  form  the  faculty  of  the  Summer 
Session  are  the  following:  Dr.  John  Ellis  McTaggart  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  f^ngland,  Philosophy;  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Astronomy  and  Theorj'  of  Probable 
Inference;  Professor  Albert  Smyth,  Philadelphia  High  School,  Eng- 
lish; Professor  William  MacDonald,  Brown  University,  American 
History;  Mr.  George  P.  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  of  Brown  University,  History;  Professor  CliflFord 
H.  Moore  of  Harvard  University,  Classics;  Professor  William  Nitze 
of  Amherst  College,  French;  Professor  Henry  Suzzalo  of  Stanford 
University,  Education;  and  Professor  Wesley  N.  Hohfeld,  Stanford 
University,  Law. 

From  the  permanent  faculty  of  the  University,  some  of  those 
who  will  offer  courses  are:  Professors  E.  J.  Wilezynski  and  D.  N. 
Lehmer,  Mathematics;  O.  K.  McMurray,  Law;  J.  T.  Allen,  Greek; 
R.  Dupouey,  French;  E.  P.  Lewis,  Physics;  W.  C.  Morgan,  Chem- 
istry; W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  Botany;  and  C.  H.  Rieber,  Logic. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Summer  Session  will  afford  opportunities 
for  instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Philosophy,  Logic,  Edu- 
cation, Law,  History,  Economics,  Music,  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astron- 
omy, Geography,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Geology, 
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Civil  Engineering,  Drawing,  Agriculture,  Entomology,  Physical  Cul- 
ture, Nature  Study,  Arithmetic,  and  Library  Science. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Eieber  is  to  act  as  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

GEOUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 
The  Students'  Infirmary. 

The  Students'  Infirmary,  in  the  remodeled  Meyer  house  on 
College  avenue,  occupies  a  large  building  of  three  stories  and  base- 
ment. In  the  basement  are  the  furnace  room,  servants '  rooms,  and 
bath,  laundry,  the  main  kitchen,  and  nurses'  dining  room.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  office,  reception  room,  a  small  operating  room  for 
minor  injuries,  a  diet  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  the  patients' 
food  for  serving,  and  also  four  bedrooms  and  a  bath.  The  second 
floor  contains  the  "wards,"  with  accommodations  for  a  total  of 
twenty  patients,  and  a  well  appointed  operating  room,  with  steril- 
izing room  attached.  The  feature  of  the  third  floor  is  the  solarium, 
or  sun  room,  with  glass  roof  and  a  roof  garden  at  the  rear,  and  other 
provisions  for  convalescents. 

The  equipment  of  instruments  and  other  medical  and  surgical 
appliances  of  the  Infirmary  is  new,  first-class,  and  complete,  making 
the  institution  one  of  the  best  hospitals  in  the  vicinity.  Dr.  George 
F.  Eeinhardt,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Medical  Examiner,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Infirmary,  with  Miss  Ethel  Sherman  as  Superintend- 
ent and  head  nurse.  Already  many  minor  ailments  have  been 
treated,  and  care  provided  in  several  cases  of  more  serious  illness 
among  the  students. 

Changes  in  Civil  Engineering  Building. 

With  the  removal  of  the  miners  to  their  new  building,  the  erst- 
while "Mining  and  Civil  Engineering  building"  will  be  given  over 
entirely  to  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  building  is 
being  renovated  and  that  part  of  it  which  the  Mining  Department 
occupied  is  being  fitted  for  the  requirements  of  the  civil  engineers. 

The  sheds  in  the  rear  of  this  building  are  also  put  to  new  uses. 
One  is  occupied  by  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  dissecting  rooms 
of  the  department  of  Anatomy,  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  An- 
other will  house  the  enlarged  printing  and  binding  plant  of  the 
University. 

A  Eedwood  Grove  on  the  Campus. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  L.  Jepson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  a  "grove"  of  378  small  redwood  trees  has  been 
planted  on  the  west  slope  of  Charter  Hill.     Three  or  four  hundred 
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more  will  be  added  in  the  fall.  The  young  trees  have  made  a  good 
start,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  be  an  important  and 
beautiful  factor  in  the  scenic  surroundings  of  the  ITniversity.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  planting  of  trees  until  all  suitable  areas  of 
the  hillside  back  of  the  University  are  wooded. 

The  Hearst  Mining  Building. 

The  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building,  although  not  yet  entirely 
equipped,  has  been  put  to  use  by  the  College  of  Mining,  and  most 
of  the  work  of  this  department  is  now  conducted  there.  By  the 
opening  of  the  next  college  year  in  August  it  is  expected  tliat  all 
the  machinery  and  other  equipment  will  have  been  installed,  and 
the  building  ready  to  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  department  of 
Mining. 

The  furnaces  in  the  power  house  of  the  University  have  been 
changed  to  burn  oil  instead  of  coal.  The  uncertainties  of  the  coal 
supply  and  some  advantages  in  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel  led  to  the 
making  of  this  change. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Additions  to  the  Anthropological  Collections. 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  collections  of  the 
Museam  of  Anthropology,  by  the  Ethnological  and  Archaeological 
Survey  of  California,  of  the  University  of  California,  through  a 
trip  made  into  the  upper  Kings  River  region  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett, 
research  and  museum  assistant  in  Anthropology.  The  Indians  of 
this  part  of  the  State  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored  by  scien- 
tists. Mr.  Barrett  determined  their  tribal  affiliations,  and  then 
secured  a  collection  of  various  forms  of  baskets,  cradles,  mats, 
foods,  pots,  pipes,  games,  dancing  outfits,  and  other  pieces  to  the 
number  of  250.  These  specimens  illustrate  the  customs  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  differences  and  similarities  which  they  show  when 
compared  with  the  collections  previously  made  for  the  University 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  will  be  of  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  relations  and  history  of  the  various  tribes.  The  collection  is 
now  being  prepared  for  permanent  preservation  and  exhibition  by 
the  University. 

The  Library  has  received  a  gift  of  about  one  hundred  standard 
books  on  historical,  economic,  and  agricultural  subjects  from  Miss 
Janet  C.  Haight  of  New  York.  These  books  were  a  part  of  the 
library  of  former  Governor  Henry  H.  Haight.  The  collection  in- 
cludes some  rare  California  maps. 
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COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Mr.  Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  '06,  College  of  Social  Sciences,  has 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  State  of  California  as  its  Ehodes 
scholar  for  this  year.  Mr.  Griffiths  qualified  for  the  scholarship  in 
the  competitive  examination  of  1904,  at  the  time  when  William 
Clark  Crittenden  was  chosen  as  the  first  Ehodes  scholar  from  Cali- 
fornia. During  his  undergraduate  course  Mr.  Griffiths  was  active 
in  the  debating  interests  of  the  University,  a  member  of  the  inter- 
collegiate debating  team  in  his  Junior  year,  and  of  the  Carnot  team 
as  a  Senior.  As  a  -Junior  he  was  also  among  the  winners  of  a  Bonn- 
heim  dissertation  prize,  and  in  his  Senior  year  became  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Bear.  Since  grad- 
uation he  has  held  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  President 
Wheeler. 

Three  Ehodes  scholars  have  so  far  been  chosen  to  represent 
California  at  Oxford— W.  C.  Crittenden,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, elected  in  1904;  Hugh  Moran,  of  Stanford  University  (a 
brother  of  Nathan  Moran,  U.  C,  '01),  chosen  in  1905;  and  F.  P. 
Griffiths,  chosen  this  year.  In  this  year's  examinations  Bayard  H. 
Jones  and  Harold  A.  Clarke,  University  of  California;  C.  S.  Forn- 
crook,  Stanford  University;  and  H.  B.  Thomas,  Occidental  College, 
all  qualified,  and  are  eligible  for  selection  at  some  later  time.  The 
committee  of  appointment  for  California  consists  of  President 
Wheeler  of  California,  President  Jordan  of  Stanford,  and  Dean 
Norton  of  Pomona.. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  Ehodes  scholarship 
for  the  State  of  Washington  has  been  awarded  to  a  former  TTniver- 
sity  of  California  student,  Shirl  Hyde  Blalock,  for  one  year  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1908  here. 

The  Ehodes  Scholarship. 

The  following  items  regarding  the  Ehodes  Scholarships  have 
been  received  at  the  office  of  the  President  from  England.  There 
are  now  in  residence  at  Oxford  under  the  Ehodes  bequest  161  schol- 
ars drawn  from  the  different  countries  for  which  scholarships  are 
provided.  Seventy-one  come  from  the  British  Colonies,  seventy- 
nine  from  the  United  States,  and  eleven  from  Germany.  The  schol- 
ars are  distributed  among  twenty  of  the  Oxford  colleges.  The  dis- 
tribution depends  partly  upon  their  own  choice,  and  partly  on  their 
merits  as  judged  by  the  college  authorities.  Each  selected  scholar 
sends  in  a  list  of  the  colleges  at  which  he  wishes  to  enter  in  the 
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order  of  his  preference.  The  authorities  of  each  college  then  select 
from  the  applicants  for  admission  those  whose  scholastic  records 
and  credentials  seem  to  them  most  satisfactory.  The  work  of  the 
scholars,  selected  by  themselves  in  consultation  with  their  teachers, 
is  distributed  very  widely  over  the  different  courses  of  study  organ- 
ized in  the  University.  The  fields  of  modern  history,  jurisprudence, 
natural  science,  Euylish  literature,  theology,  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  all  receive  due  attention.  Some  fourteen  students  are 
reading  for  advanced  degrees,  such  as  the  B.C.L.,  the  B.Sc,  the 
B.Litt.,  etc.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  two  scholars  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  forestry.  The  Oxford  authorities  report  very 
excellent  work  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  and 
some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  winning  scholarships  and  other  hon- 
orable distinctions.  Scholars  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  a  rule  remain  for  the  full  three  years  for  which  the  scholarship 
is  tenable;  the  German  scholars  for  the  most  part  remain  in  resi- 
dence only  two  years,  the  conditions  of  German  military  service 
and  the  requirements  of  their  own  universities  interfering  with  the 
three  years'  course  at  Oxford.  Many  of  the  scholars  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  command  of  the  French  and 
German  languages  by  spending  their  vacations  on  the  continent. 

A  New  Honor  Society. 

A  charter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  has  been  granted  to  an  organization 
of  engineering  students  of  the  University.  This  society,  founded 
at  Lehigh  University  in  1885,  is  an  honor  society  holding  in  tech- 
nical departments  the  rank  held  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  the  literary 
side  and  by  Sigma  Xi  on  the  scientific  side.  The  charter  members 
of  the  University  of  California  will  be  Professors  Charles  Derleth, 
Jr.,  and  Clarence  L.  Cory;  W.  L.  Huber,  '05,  H.  D.  Dewell,  '06,  H. 
H.  Beecher,  '06,  and  A.  F.  Sherman,  J.  A.  Hartley,  J.  L.  Dobbins, 
G.  O.  Fraser,  Harold  M.  Hall,  P.  M.  Casady,  H.  N.  Herrick,  H.  W. 
Stanton,  Emanuel  Scheyer,  E.  M.  Chandler,  H.  E.  Sherman,  Jr.,  and 
K.  A.  Hawley,  all  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 

Elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  following  undergraduates  have  been  elected  to  membership 
in  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 

Seniors— Anna  L.  Barney,  Alice  R.  Berry,  Adolf  F.  Bittner, 
Dorothy  R.  Burdorf,  Mabel  M.  Chubb,  Mabel  A.  Crane,  Mary  Crow- 
ell,  Ethel  A.  Denny,  Alice  Joy,  Clarice  Alice  Kirwin,  Maynard 
McFie,  Abraham  L.  Menzin,  Jennie  E.  Miller. 
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Juniors— Arthur  C.  Alvarez,  Annie  D.  Biddle,  Minnie  W.  Culver, 
Sayre  Macneil,  Harry  L.  WoUenberg. 

Of  the  present  Senior  class,  Norman  A.  Eisner,  Henry  N.  Her- 
rick,  Julius  Klein,  Helen  G.  Mangels,  and  Henry  E.  Sherman,  Jr., 
were  elected  as  Juniors  in  April,  1906. 

Of  the  thirteen  Seniors  chosen  this  year,  ten  are  women,  and 
two  of  the  five  Juniors,  making  twelve  women  in  this  year's  list  of 
eighteen  students  honored  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

The  Alpha  Beta  Sigma,  a  local  society  of  women  students,  has 
been  instituted  as  the  first  chapter  in  the  far  West  of  the  national 
society  Alpha  Omicron  Pi. 

The  Pie  del  Monte,  also  a  local  woman 's  society,  has  been  installed 
as  the  Gamma  chapter  of  the  Delta  Gamma  sorority. 

Debating. 

The  Carnot  medal  for  1907  was  awarded  to  W.  F.  Herron,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Junior  Class  of  Stanford  University.  The  debate  was 
held  at  Stanford,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  2.  Cali- 
fornia was  represented  by  M.  E.  Harrison,  Sayre  Macneil,  and  E.  M. 
Peixotto,  all  of  the  Junior  Class. 

For  the  intercollegiate  debate  Sayre  Macneil,  N.  A.  Eisner,  and 
L.  K.  Underhill  have  been  chosen  to  represent  California,  with 
E.  M.  Peixotto  as  alternate.  Mr.  Eisner  was  the  winner  of  the 
Carnot  medal  in  1906,  and  is  a  senior  in  the  college  of  Social 
Sciences;  the  other  men  are  of  the  Junior  class. 

The  question  for  debate  will  be  "Eesolved,  That  President 
Eoosevelt's  efforts  to  extend  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  fed- 
eral government  should  not  be  approved  by  the  American  people." 
Of  this  question,  submitted  by  Stanford  in  this  negative  form,  Cali- 
fornia has  elected  to  uphold  the  negative  side,  or  the  logical  affirma- 
tive.   The  date  of  the  debate  is  April  20. 

The  Bonnheim  Contest. 

The  annual  Bonnheim  Discussion  Prize  of  $100  was  won  by 
Sayre  Macneil,  '08,  in  a  contest  held  January  19  in  Hearst  Hall. 
The  subject  of  the  discussion  was  "The  Ethical  Limits  of  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,"  Macneil's  particular  thesis  being  "The  State 
is  merely  a  means  to  the  ends  of  its  citizens. ' '  The  Bonnheim 
Dissertation  Prize  of  $1.50  was  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Mac- 
neil and  H.  A.  Stout,  '05.  This  contest  is  supported  by  an  annual 
gift  of  $250  by  Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim  of  Sacramento,  and  this  year 
was  open  to  graduate  as  well  as  to  undergraduate  students. 
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Novel  Essay  Contest. 

A  novel  contest  is  that  recently  instituted  for  students  of  the 
I'niversity  by  Arthur  J.  Street,  '90,  and  W.  P.  Calkins,  editor  and 
publisher  respectively  of  The  Pandex  of  the  Press,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. An  annual  prize  of  $100  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  sub- 
mitted by  a  student  in  any  department  of  the  University  on  the 
events  of  the  current  year. 

The  aim  of  the  contest  is  to  encourage  students  to  keep  in  touch, 
during  their  university  course,  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
to  form  habits  of  observation  in  the  study  of  current  news.  The 
competition  requires  the  systematic  reading  of  the  daily  papers, 
supplemented  with  reading  of  other  current  periodicals.  All  essays 
must  be  submitted  by  February  15,  1908. 

The  work  involved  in  a  study  of  this  kind  will  make  severe  de- 
mands upon  a  student's  time,  but  Mr.  Street  believes  that  the 
results  to  the  contestants  will  be  abundantly  worth  the  effort,  irre- 
spective of  the  reward  offered. 

Prize  j-or  Essay  on  Political  Pkoblems. 

Mr.  Louis  Bartlett,  '93,  has  offered  $150  as  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
during  the  academic  year  1907-08  to  the  student  presenting  an  essay 
setting  forth  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  nomi- 
nating the  best  and  most  efficient  men  for  public  office.  A  dis- 
cussion of  nominating  conventions  and  election  laws  is  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  competition  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  University, 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional. 

Old  College  Buildings  to  Go. 

The  erection  of  a  modern  structure  on  Twelfth  street  near 
Jackson,  Oakland,  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  old  College  of 
California  building.  The  College  of  California,  incorporated  in 
1855,  began  the  work  of  instruction  in  1860,  and  conferred  degrees 
upon  twenty-three  graduates.  In  1869  it  transferred  its  properties 
and  interests  to  the  University  of  California,  which  had  received  its 
charter  on  March  23  of  the  year  preceding.  The  University  re- 
mained in  Oakland  until  1873,  when  the  commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  Berkeley  for  the  first  time,  and  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  was  transferred  to  Berkeley  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Dormitory  Plans. 

At  the  regular  University  meeting  of  March  15  an  undergrad- 
uate committee  reported  its  preliminary  plans  for  starting  a  dormi- 
tory fund.  A  subscription  among  the  undergraduates  was  instituted, 
payable  at  the  reopening  of  the  University  in  August. 
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Eegistration  Statistics. 

Registration  for  the  second  half  of  the  current  year  (to  Febru- 
ary 21)  shows  2,157  undergraduates  and  204  graduate  students  in 
the  colleges  at  Berkeley,  a  decrease  of  twelve  graduate  students 
and  222  undergraduates  from  the  figures  of  the  first  term.  The 
total  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  275  graduate  and  2,501 
undergraduate  students,  a  total  of  2,776,  or  53  less  than  for  the 
year  1905-06. 

Fifty  students  of  the  College  of  Mining  made  an  excursion  to 
the  mines  of  Tonopah,  Nevada,  at  the  end  of  March.  Professor 
Louderback  accompanied  the  party. 

MUSIC  AND  DEAMATICS. 

The  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  fourth  series  of  symphony  concerts  by  the  University  Or- 
chestra began  with  a  programme  including  two  concertos  by  Moriz 
Rosenthal  on  March  1. 

The  following  concerts  have  been  given: 

Sixteenth  Concert,  March  1,  1907. 

Leonora  Overture,  No.  3  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  in  E  minor  Chopin 

Allegro  maestoso.     Romanze  larghetto.     Rondo :  vivace. 

Indian  Suite MacDowell 

Legend.     Love  song.     In  war-time.     Dirge.     Village  festival. 

Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat  Lisst 

Allegro  maestoso.     Quasi  adagio.     Allegretto  vivace.     Allegro 
marziale  animato. 

Soloist :  Moriz  Rosenthal. 

—Attendance,  1,729. 

Seventeenth  Concert,  March  14. 

Overture:   Oberon  Weber 

Symphony:  Rustic  Wedding  Goldmark 

Nuptial  March:   Variations.     Bridal  Song:   Intermezzo.     Sere- 
nade: Scherzo.     In  the  Garden:  Andante.    Dance:  Finale. 

Interlude:   Night   (for  string  orchestra)   Ndprawnik 

Cossack  Dance  Serof 

Carnival  Dvorak 

— Attendance,  1,454. 
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Eighteenth  Concert,  March  28. 

Spanish  Rhapsody  Chabrier 

Prelude:  The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  Debussy 

Symphonic    Suite,    Scheherazade    (from    the    Thousand    and    One 

Nights)   Rimsky-Korsakow 

1.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship.  II.  The  narrative  of  the  Cal- 
ender Prince.  III.  The  young  Prince  and  the  young  Prin- 
cess. IV.  Festival  at  Bagduil.  The  Sea.  The  ship  goes  to 
pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  the  bronze  statue  of  a 
warrior.     Conclusion. 

Tone  Poem :  Death  and  Transfiguration  Strauss 

—  Attendance,  1,3.50. 

The  Schuman-Heink  Recital. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  January  21,  Mme.  Schuman-IIeink, 
accompanied  by  the  University  Orchestra,  gave  a  recital  in  the 
Greek  Theatre,  before  an  audience  of  .3,42.5  people.  The  progr:uiime 
follows: 

Overture:    The  Flying  Dutchman  Wagner 

The  University  Orchestra. 

Cantabile  from  "Samson  et  Dalila"  Saint-Saens 

' '  Mon  coeur  s  'ouvre  h  ta  voix. ' ' 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 

(a)  Recitative  from  Arioso  from  "St.  Paul"  Mendelssohn 

"But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own." 

(6)   Die  Allmacht    Schubert 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 

Dream  Pantomime  from  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  Humperdinck 

The  University  Orchestra. 

Adriano's  Aria  from  Rienzi  Wagner 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 

The  students  of  the  German  clubs  of  the  University  gave  a 
clever  presentation  on  February  11  of  Josef  Lauff's  comedy  "Pen- 
sion Scholler. "  The  proceeds  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  club  house  on  the  campus  for  the  under- 
graduate societies  of  students  of  German. 

The  Charles  Frohman  company  of  New  York,  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crane  and  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  presented  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  February  12. 
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The  opera  by  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  which  had  been 
planned  for  the  Greek  Theatre  on  March  22  covild  not  be  given  on 
account  of  unsuitable  weather. 

The  Mask  and  Dagger  Society  of  the  University  presented 
Pinero's  "The  Weaker  Sex"  in  Hearst  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
March  1. 

The  Half-Hour  of  Music. 

January  13.— Miss  Eula  Howard,  pianist. 

January  20.— Eecital  of  piano  music  by  Mr.  Uda  Waldrop. 

January  27. — No  music. 

February  3. — Miss  Helen  Colburn  Heath,  soprano,  with  Miss 
Edna  Wilcox,  as  accompanist. 

February  10.  — The  Golden  Gate  Quartet,  consisting  of  Frank 
Onslow,  tenor;  Arthur  A.  Macurda,  second  tenor;  John  de  P.  Teller, 
first  bass;  Henry  L.  Perry,  second  bass;  and  Wallace  A.  Sabin, 
accompanist. 

February  17. — Miss  Olga  Herman,  soprano,  and  Miss  Marie  Ber- 
taud,  contralto,  accompanied  by  Miss  Grace  Haley  at  the  organ  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Randall  at  the  piano. 

February  24.— The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  Band  of  San 
Francisco. 

March  3. — University  Cadet  Band. 

March  10.— Henry  L.  Perry,  basso;  Uda  Waldrop,  pianist;  and 
Miss  Mabel  F.  Hill,  accompanist. 

March  17. — Mrs.  John  Darwin  Gish,  contralto. 

March  24.  — The  choir  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Eaton,  with  Mrs.  John 
Darwin  Gish,  Miss  Elizabeth  Price,  Charles  Trowbridge,  and  Wil- 
fred Glenn  as  soloists. 

March  31. — Miss  Eleanore  Joseph  in  a  programme  of  songs,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Fred  Maurer,  Jr. 

University  Meetings. 

During  the  current  term  University  meetings  have  been  held  as 
follows: 

.January  18.  — George  Kennan  told  of  his  experiences  during  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  on  the  island  of  Martinique. 

February  1.— Lincoln  Steffens,  '89,  Dr.  Endieott  Peabody,  master 
of  Groton  School,  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman,  of 
Yonkers,  New  York,  were  the  speakers.  Mr.  Steffens  spoke  of  the 
subject  of  Graft. 
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February  15.  — Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  '95,  diroctor  of  the  huroau 
of  Education  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  spoke  on  the  "Head  Hun- 
ters in  Northern  Luzon,"  and  Rev.  Miles  B.  Fisher,  '94,  spoke  upon 
the  needs  of  civic  purity. 

March  1.  — Rev.  F.  W.  Clanipett  of  San  Francisco  and  Rev.  John 
H.  Lathrop  of  Berkeley  addressed  the  meeting. 

March  15.— The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Professor  Hermann 
A.  Schumacher  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  now  in  the  United  States 
as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  at  Columbia  University,  who  spoke  of 
the  resemblances  and  differences  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many; and  also  by  William  R.  George,  founder  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic  at  Freeville,  New  York.  Two  representatives  of  the  stu- 
dent body  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  a  dormitory  system,  with 
plans  for  raising  funds  for  such  a  building. 

March  29.  — Professor  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  of  Harvard 
University  addressed  the  meeting.  Professor  Peabody  was  ap- 
pointed a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Berlin  under  the  interna- 
tional arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  professors  between  the 
leading  universities  of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  speaker's  talk  was  American  and  European  college  men. 

Other  Meetings  and  Lectures. 

January  26. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
the  Pacific,  Director  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory  lec- 
tured at  the  University  on  "The  Solar  Corona,"  with  illustrative 
stereopticon  views. 

February  7. — At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Branch  of  the 
American  Folk-lore  Society,  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "Mohammedanism  in  the  Philippine  Islands." 

March  7.— Professor  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout  addressed  the  Harvey 
Club  on  ' '  Some  Facts  which  Influence  the  Life  of  Marine  Organ- 
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UNIVEESITY  OF  CALIFOENIA  CLUB  IN  CHICAGO. 

On  Charter  Day  of  this  year  seventeen  University  of  California 
men  gathered  at  an  informal  dinner  in  Chicago  and  organized  a 
University  of  California  Club.  The  club  will  meet  monthly,  on  the 
third  Saturday,  at  a  dinner.  All  former  California  students  will  be 
welcome.     The  following  were  present  at  the  first  meeting: 

David  Cumming,  76,  S.  T.  Mather,  '78,  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  ex- 
'89,  Edward  H.  Stearns,  '90,  George  Gibbs,  '95,  Clarence  H.  Nor- 
wood, '96,  Clay  P.  Gooding,  ex- '97,  Harry  Parker,  ex- '98,  Guy  Van 
Schaick,  '99,  James  J.  Kline,  '00,  Samuel  Murray,  '02,  Frank  South- 
ack  and  Alfred  Thompson,  ex- '02,  Albert  H.  Mowbray  and  Everett 
E.  Adams,  '04,  H.  C.  Tammen,  ex-  '04,  and  George  Sammy,  ex-  '05. 

Clarence  H.  Norwood,  1107  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  was  elected 
Secretary,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  information  of  University  of 
California  men  in  Chicago.  S.  T.  Mather,  5638  Madison  avenue, 
Chicago,  is  President  of  the  club. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  DIEECTOEY  OF  GEADUATES. 

The  University,  with  the  aid  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
several  individual  Alumni,  has  published  a  revision  of  the  grad- 
uate directory,  containing  the  names  of  graduates  since  May,  1905, 
and  also  corrections  and  additions  to  the  directory  published  in 
November,  1905.  The  wholesale  changes  of  address  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  year  ago  made  this  revision  necessary. 

This  revision  of  the  list  of  graduates  has  been  issued  as  a  bul- 
letin of  the  University,  and  mailed  or  distributed  by  messenger  to 
all  graduates  whose  addresses  are  known.  Many  missing  addresses 
are  indicated  in  its  pages,  and  information  thereon  is  desired.  All 
communications  relative  to  this  matter  should  be  addressed  Presi- 
dent's  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  EEUNIONS. 

The  plans  for  Commencement  week  of  this  year  show  an  awak- 
ening interest  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  in  the  annual  class 
reunions.  There  will  be  meetings  and  reunions  of  '87,  '97,  and  '02 
on  their  twentieth,  tenth,  and  fifth  anniversaries,  respectively.  The 
first  reunion  of   '06  will  be  marked  by  the  publication  of  the  Class 
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Record,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Farnham  P.  GriflRths  as  editor. 
There  will  also  be  meetings  of  '98,  '02,  and  '04.  Other  gatherings 
of  Alumni  are  being  planned. 

There  will  be  an  important  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  Commencement  week,  of  which  notice  will  be  mailed 
later.  An  entirely  new  council  of  the  Association  is  to  be  elected, 
as  no  election  was  held  last  year  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
expiration  of  terms  of  office,  and  all  the  offices  become  vacant  this 
year.  Other  important  business  will  be  the  adoption  of  necessary 
measures  to  secure  a  permanent  salaried  secretary  of  the  Association. 

NOTES  OF  THE  CLASSES. 

1886.— James  K.  Moffitt  delivered  the  regular  College  of  Com- 
merce lecture  on  March  18.  His  subject  was  National  Banks.  Mr. 
Moffitt  is  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  San  Francisco. 

1893.  —  George  Foulks  is  agent  for  the  James  Flood  Building,  in 
San  Francisco. 

1895.  — The  secretary  of  the  class  of  '95  is  Dr.  Vida  Redington, 
1668  Tenth  street,  Oakland,  and  not  W.  H.  Gorrill,  as  reported  in 
the  last  number  of  the  (Jhuomcle.  Mr.  Gorrill  acted  as  secretary 
during  Miss  Redington  's  absence  in  Europe  a  year  or  so  ago. 

1896. — Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment of  Architecture  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Professor 
John  Galen  Howard. 

Hubert  C.  Wyckoff  and  Jonathan  A.  Gardner,  Hastings,  '98,  are 
partners  in  a  law  firm  at  Watsonville. 

1898. — Volney  H.  Craig  and  Elinor  Merrill,  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor William  A.  Merrill,  were  married  in  Berkeley  on  April  11. 
Mr.  Craig  is  an  attorney,  with  offices  in  Pasadena. 

Otto  Wedemeyer  was  married  at  Palo  Alto,  February  4,  to  Miss 
Martha  Spencer  of  New  York. 

Miss  Charlotte  Sanderson  was  married  in  March  to  Jonathan  A. 
Gardner,  ex- '97,  and  Hastings,  '98.  Their  home  is  in  Watsonville, 
where  Mr.  Gardner  is  practicing  law. 

W.  S.  Morley  will  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy  at  the 
University  next  year.  Morley  has  been  connected  with  the  College 
of  Mining  of  the  University  since  graduation,  for  one  year  as  assist- 
ant, and  since  1899  as  instructor. 

John  H.  Stntt  is  superintending  the  installation  of  an  electric 
power  plant  at  Payne's  Creek,  Tehama  County,  for  the  Pacific 
Power  Company. 

Alpheus  F.  Williams  is  general  manager  of  the  famous  De  Beers 
diamond  mines  in  South  Africa. 
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1900.— Alfred  C.  Skaife,  formerly  in  the  firm  of  Aitken  &  Skaife, 
is  associated  with  Joy  Lichtenstein,  ex- '01,  in  the  general  agency 
of  the  American  Bonding  Company  of  Baltimore,  with  offices  in 
San  Francisco.     Their  address  is  1907  Webster  street. 

Benjamin  A.  Baird  is  with  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  is  at  present  in  Berkeley  assisting  in  the  work  of  relocating 
triangulation  stations  disturbed  by  the  earthquake  of  last  year. 

1901.— Carlos  P.  Griffin  has  taken  up  the  practice  of  patent  and 
Federal  law  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Griffin  for  several  years  after 
graduation  was  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  in  Washington. 

Adolph  Gudell  has  headquarters  in  Ely,  Nevada,  as  a  civil 
engineer. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Scupham  and  Mr.  Benjamin  John  Smith  of 
Oakland  were  married  in  January.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  assistant 
secretary  of  her  class. 

Edgar  W.  Alexander,  M.D.,  '05,  and  Gertrude  Thayer  were  mar- 
ried in  San  Eafael  in  April  of  this  year. 

May  Bess  Graham  and  George  O.  Brehm,  '00,  have  announced 
their  engagement. 

1902.— John  Eshleman  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  re- 
cuperating from  a  severe  illness  which  caused  him  to  give  up  his 
work  in  the  recent  legislature  as  assemblyman  from  the  fifty-second 
district.  While  in  the  assembly  Mr.  Eshleman  was  the  sponsor  of 
an  anti-racetrack  bill,  and  also  of  sundry  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  TFniversity.  Mr.  Eshleman  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ledgett,  '01, 
were  married  in  October,  1906. 

Carlton  E.  Baker  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Foo 
Chow,  China. 

Eobert  P.  Stephenson  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1905,  but  has  given  up  the  practice  of  law  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  helping  children  in  cities.  He  has  become  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

The  engagement  of  Elizabeth  Pratt  to  James  Bronson  Whitehill 
of  Butte,  Montana,  was  announced  in  January. 

Christopher  H.  Eowlands  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ymir  mine,  Ymir,  B.  C. 

Edward  A.  Nis  has  recently  returned  from  South  Africa  to  be- 
come superintendent  for  the  New  York  and  Honduras  Silver  Mining 
Company  at  San  Jacinto,  Honduras. 

1903.— During  the  past  year  Allan  P.  Matthew  has  been  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Law  Eeview.  As  an  undergraduate  Mr.  Matthew 
was  prominent  as  a  debater. 
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Arthur  Markwart  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Galloway  & 
Howard,  architects  and  structural  engineers,  at  604  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco. 

W.  J.  Sinclair  has  a  position  in  the  geological  department  of 
Princeton  University. 

1904.  — Eugene  G.  Sheffield,  .Jr.,  and  Florence  M.  Ward,  '07,  were 
married  on  the  evening  of  March  23,  at  the  home  of  Professor  F.  E. 
Parrinpton.     Mr.  Sheffield  graduated  from  the  College  of  Mining. 

Philip  Carey  has  recently  been  ap[>ointed  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Alameda  County  l)y  District  Attorney  Everett  J. 
Brown,  '98. 

Leo  Kennedy  is  located  at  Greenwater,  Inyo  County,  in  the  new 
Death  Valley  cop[)er  mining  district,  witli  an  assay  office  and  the 
position  of  Deputy  United  States  Mineral  Surveyor. 

Robert  Roos  has  given  a  silver  cup  as  a  perpetual  prize  for  the 
man  making  the  best  batting  average  in  the  baseball  squad. 

Fletcher  McXutt  Hamilton  and  Ruth  Stevenson  of  Sacramento 
were  marrieil  on  the  evening  of  January  21. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Faith  Shoup  to  Mr.  Albert  F.  Robinson 
of  Chico  was  announced  in  February. 

Sam  M.  Stow,  ex-  '04,  of  Oregon  City  has  been  awarded  a  (Jar- 
negie  hero  medal  for  promptness  and  bravery  in  rescuing  a  man 
from  drowning. 

1905.— Robert  Hoedel  is  circulation  manager  of  the  Berkeley 
Independent,  a  new  daily  in  the  I'^niversity  town. 

J.  Gustave  White  is  in  charge  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Y.M.C.A. 

S.  A.  Barrett  will  go  to  Columbia  University  in  the  fall  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  During  the  past  year  he  has  been  an  assistant  in 
the  department  of  Anthropology,  and  has  carried  out  some  impor- 
tant investigations  among  the  Indians  of  California. 

Reginald  G.  Clifford  (Mechanics)  and  Elizabeth  Sides  of  Berke- 
ley were  married  in  San  Rafael  on  January  9.  Clifford  is  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  temporary  headquar- 
ters at  Big  Bar,  Butte  County. 

1906. — Lionel  Lindsay  has  recently  been  appointed  to  a  position 
with  the  El  Oro  mine.  El  Oro,  Mexico.  Fred  Reece  of  the  same 
class  is  in  charge  of  the  cyanide  work  at  the  same  place. 

Harry  Stoddard  is  Secretary  of  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
San  Francisco. 

Henry  B.  Drescher  is  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Sacra- 
mento.   His  address  is  1423  H  street. 

Chee  Soo  Lowe  was  married  in  December  last  to  Bessie  Caroline 
Ahvte. 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  TUPAC  AMARU.* 


Bernard  Moses. 


Under  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  the  Indians  were  nomi- 
nally free,  but,  in  fact,  they  were  slaves.  In  some  respects 
they  were  treated  worse  than  slaves,  since  they  had  no 
master  who  was  economically  interested  in  their  preserva- 
tion. But  the  grievances  which  they  suffered  were  not  due 
to  any  action  decreed  by  the  king,  but  rather  to  the  malev- 
olence of  officials  in  America,  who  did  not  comply  with  the 
king's  orders.  They  were  the  result  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
corregidors,  and  of  the  extortions  and  other  abuses  prac- 
ticed by  the  curas,  or  parish  priests.  They  originated  in 
the  insatiable  cupidity  of  those  persons,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, who  were  entrusted  with  the  governments  of  the 
Indies.^  The  corregidor  "was  an  arbitrary  monarch  within 
the  limits  of  his  district,  with  the  right  and  will  to  perform 
a  thousand  acts  of  the  most  cruel  and  unheard-of  tyranny 
with  respect  to  the  Indians  without  distinction  of  class  or 
person."^  He  was,  as  chief  officer  of  a  district,  or  province, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  tribute  which  the 
Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  were 
required  by  law  to  pay.  Instead  of  confining  his  collections 
to  the  persons  thus  designated,  he  collected  tribute  from  all 
the  Indians  without  any  exception,  but  turned  over  to  the 

*  Communicated  from  Lima,  Peru,  October,  1906. 
^  Mendiburu,  Die.  Hist.  Biog.  del  Peru,  VIII,  111. 
^  Mendiburu,  VIII,  110. 
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public  treasur>'  only  the  amount  of  the  collections  author- 
ized by  law.  These  illegal  collections  imposed  upon  the  rela- 
tives of  the  children  and  the  insane,  and  of  all  other  persons 
incompetent  to  pay  and  not  required  by  law  to  pay,  a  bur- 
den not  prescribed  by  the  kin».  And  many  of  the  Indians 
not  careful  to  presen'e  their  receipts  were  required  to  pay 
the  tribute  more  than  once.  By  this  illej^itimate  means  the 
corre^jidor  acquired  considerable  wealth,  even  in  a  short 
period  of  services,  and  the  opportunity  here  presented  made 
him  careless  of  the  fate  of  the  oppressed. 

Another  grievance  was  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  correjjidors  carried  out  their  monopoly  of  trade  with 
the  Indians.  They  boup:ht  in  Lima  such  wares  as  they  saw 
fit  to  take  to  their  districts,  and  compelled  the  Indians  to 
purchase  them  at  prices  which  the  correpridors  themselves 
fixed ;  and  these  wares  which  the  Indians  were  oblifred  to 
purchase  were  not  always  such  as  they  would  have  selected 
independently.  Silk  stockinj^s  and  razors  were  among  the 
articles  they  were  obliged  to  take  at  extravagant  prices ;  but 
silk  stockings  for  men  who  wore  no  shoes  and  razors  for  men 
who  had  no  beards  were  not  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  I,  7,  the  case  is  cited  of 
a  "foolish  speculator  in  Europe  who  had  sent  out,  amongst 
other  things,  a  consignment  of  spectacles,  which  lay  useless 
in  the  stores  of  a  merchant  in  Lima.  After  every  hope  of 
disposing  of  them  had  failed,  in  a  country  in  which  people 
retain  their  ej'esight  unimpaired  to  a  very  late  period  of 
life,  a  corregidor  was  applied  to,  who,  upon  issuing  an 
order  that  no  Indian  in  his  district  should  attend  divine 
service,  upon  certain  festivals,  unless  ornamented  with  spec- 
tacles, found  means  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  them  at  an 
enormous  profit." 

The  system  of  enforced  labor,  known  as  the  mita,  was, 
moreover,  not  only  the  cause  of  serious  complaints,  but  also, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  tasks  and  the  long  periods  of 
work,  was  the  cause  of  many  deaths  among  the  workers.    It 
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imposed  an  obligation  on  the  Indian  towns  to  furnish  a  pre- 
determined number  of  laborers  to  work  on  the  plantations 
and  in  the  mines  and  mills.  Under  this  law  the  laborer's 
period  of  service  was  one  year,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was 
to  be  replaced  by  another,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  vil- 
lage, where  he  would  be  free  until  the  whole  list  had  been 
drawn.  But  the  practice  did  not  conform  to  the  theory  in- 
volved in  the  law.  In  the  mills  the  Indian  was  virtually  a 
prisoner,  locked  in  for  the  day.  The  door  was  opened  only 
at  noon  to  permit  the  wife  to  take  her  husband  such  scanty 
food  as  she  could  get.  The  day's  wage  was  about  10  cents, 
and  half  of  it  was  kept  back  on  account  of  the  tribute.  The 
other  half  the  laborer  was  obliged  to  take  in  the  form  of 
such  wares  as  the  employer  saw  fit  to  give  him.  It  was  not 
merely  the  hard  conditions  of  work  that  affected  the  Indians 
and  made  the  wives  and  mothers  weep  for  their  husbands 
and  sons  as  dead  when  they  were  drawn  into  service  under 
the  law  of  the  mita;  it  was  the  fact  that  they  were  subjected 
to  flogging  and  imprisonment  and  all  forms  of  abusive  and 
oppressive  treatment.  In  view  of  the  abuses  of  the  curas 
and  the  extortions  of  the  corregidors,  many  of  the  Indians 
were  driven  to  such  a  state  of  misery  and  desperation  that, 
although  civilized,  they  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  extreme 
measure  of  flying  to  the  forests  inhabited  by  the  savage 
tribes,  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  however  many  and  severe 
might  be  their  hardships  there,  they  could  not  be  as  horrible 
as  the  treatment  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  curas 
and  corregidors.^ 

And  perhaps  the  most  humiliating  grievance  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Indian  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
community  or  village  where  he  paid  tribute.  Then,  as  a 
finishing  stroke,  the  cura  by  a  thousand  means  wrested  the 
little  that  was  left  to  the  Indians  after  they  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  corregidors.* 

^  Mendiburu,  VIII,  114,  following  UUoa's  Noticias  Secretas. 
*  Wiesse,  Besumen  de  Historia  del  Peru,  88. 
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Neither  the  King  nor  the  viceroy  was  ignorant  of  the 
abuses  of  the  corregidors.  Circulars  and  royal  orders  were 
issued  to  prevent  them,  but  they  had  very  little,  if  any, 
effect.  A  report  on  their  abuses  issued  by  authority  of  the 
city  of  Cuzco,  in  1768,  twenty  years  after  the  investigations 
of  Ulloa,  showed  that  during  this  period  the  conditions  had 
remained  unchanged.  The  Indian's  life  was  uninterrupted 
privation  and  suffering;  and  he  had  no  hope  of  a  better 
fate  either  for  his  wife  or  his  children.  The  orders  of  the 
supreme  government  and  the  decrees  of  the  viceroys  brought 
him  no  relief,  and  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  corregidors 
and  the  merciless  exactions  of  the  priests  had  become  a  fixed 
tradition.  The  only  basis  of  hope,  and  that  very  uncertain, 
lay  in  revolt,  and  this  fact  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
frequent  uprisings  that  appeared  in  the  remote  provinces 
during  the  colonial  period.* 

The  revolt  of  Tupac  Amaru  was  thus  not  without  its 
predecessors.  He  had  doubtless  long  considered  his  plan, 
but  in  1780  he  seized  the  opportunity  for  its  execution  pre- 
sented by  the  general  dissatisfaction  and  incipient  revolu- 
tions. Tupac  Amaru  was  born  at  Tinta  in  1742,  and  was 
baptized  as  Jose  Gabriel  Condorcanqui.  As  the  son  of  a 
chief,  more  attention  was  given  to  his  education  than  to 
that  of  most  Indian  boys.  His  instructors  were  two  clergy- 
men of  Upper  Peru,  Antonio  Lopez,  the  cura  of  Pampa- 
marca,  and  Carlos  Rodriguez,  the  cura  of  Yenaoca.  While 
still  very  young  he  was  admitted  to  the  Jesuit  college  of 
San  Borga  at  Cuzco,  which  had  been  established  to  furnish 
instruction  to  the  sons  of  Indian  chiefs.*'  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1760,  he  was  married  to  ]\Iarcaela  Bastides,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Cacique  of 
Tungasuea.  in  the  province  of  Tinta,  and  other  villages  that 
overlook  the  valley  of  Vilcamayu.  His  pretension  as  heir  of 
the  Incas  was  admitted  by  the  Indians,  and  about  1770  the 

'  For  an  account  of  these  uprisings,  see  Mendiburu,  VIII,  121-126. 
'  Markham,  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  135. 
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Royal  Audiencia  acknowledged  his  claim  to  the  marquisate 
of  Oropesa.  This  honor  had  been  conferred  upon  his  family 
by  Philip  II,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Tupac 
Amaru  was  officially  declared  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru  who  was  executed  by  the  viceroy 
Toledo,  in  1571. 

The  recognition  of  the  young  cacique  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  ancient  Inca  family  and  as  the  bearer  of  a 
Spanish  title  of  nobility  naturally  awakened  his  pride  and 
intensified  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  his  people  had  suffered. 
The  enjoyment  by  an  Indian  of  the  wealth  and  the  dignity 
that  attached  to  the  marquisate  of  Oropesa  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  danger,  and  it  had  been  recommended 
that  all  claimants  to  the  marquisate  should  be  obliged  to 
live  in  Spain.  This  recommendation  had,  however,  not  been 
carried  out,  and  Tupac  Amaru  remained  in  his  native  dis- 
trict and  continued  to  govern  the  villages  of  Tungasuca, 
Surinani,  and  Pampamarca.  His  administration  within 
this  narrow  field  showed  careful  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Indians,  and  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  ca- 
ciques for  his  practical  sense.  He  sought  to  make  the 
Spaniards  of  his  acquaintance  appreciate  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  his  countrymen ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  did 
much  to  relieve  their  distresses.  In  some  cases  he  paid  the 
tribute  of  the  poor,  and  in  other  eases  he  supported  whole 
families  that  had  been  reduced  to  want.'^  For  several  years 
he  tried  every  available  means  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
his  people,  and  when  he  finally  took  up  arms  against  the 
Spanish  authorities,  he  did  it  because  no  other  course  ap- 
peared to  offer  a  ray  of  hope.  He  had  appealed  to  the 
ecclesiastics  and  had  petitioned  the  king;  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  corregidors,  in  their  immediate  control  of  affairs, 
w^as  sufficient  to  defeat  all  favorable  reforms  the  king  had 
been  persuaded  to  order.  The  burdens  of  the  Indians  in- 
creased, and  hope  of  peaceful  relief  disappeared.  The  re- 
sort to  arras  was  a  last  resort.     But  even  when  hostilities 


^  Funes,  Ensayo  Historico,  Buenos  Aires,  1856,  II,  234. 
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had  been  determined  upon,  the  end  sought  was  not  inde- 
pendence from  Spain,  "but  to  obtain  some  guarantee  for 
the  due  observance  of  tlie  laws,  and  their  just  administra- 
tion. 1 1  is  views  were  certainly  confined  to  these  ends  when 
he  first  drew  his  sword,  althoujtjh  afterwards,  when  his  mod- 
erate demands  were  only  answered  by  cruel  taunts  and 
brutal  menaces,  he  saw  that  independence  or  death  were  the 
only  alternatives."® 

The  immediate  occasion  of  active  ho.stilities  was  the  eon- 
duet  of  Don  Antonio  Aliasra,  corretridor  of  Tinta,  in  op- 
pressing the  Indians  within  his  jurisdiction,  which  included 
the  villages  controlled  by  the  Inca.  The  unjust  acts  of  the 
corregidor  had  already  called  forth  threats  of  as.sassination, 
and  he  had  yielded  in  individual  cases  without  modifying 
his  general  policy.  He  had  also  encroached  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church,  and  had  been  exconmiunicated  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Cuzco.  Since  the  church  had 
condemned  him,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Inca  would 
hesitate  less  than  under  other  circumstances  in  proceeding 
violently  against  him. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1780,  the  corregidor  and  Tupac 
Amaru  dined  with  Dr.  Carlos  Rodriguez,  the  cura  of  Ya- 
naoca,  who  by  this  dinner  celebrated  his  name-day.  The 
Inca  found  an  excuse  to  withdraw  early,  and  with  a  few 
attendants  ambushed  the  corregidor  when  he  appeared  a 
little  later,  and  took  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Tungasuca.  By 
compelling  the  corregidor  to  sign  an  order  for  the  money 
in  the  provincial  treasury,  Tupac  Amaru  received  twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and,  in  addition,  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  in  ingots,  seventy-five  muskets,  and  a  num- 
ber of  baggage  horses  and  mules.  Tupac  Amaru  deter- 
mined that  the  corregidor  should  suffer  death  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  wrongs  done  the  Indians.  He  gathered  a  large 
force  of  his  followers  about  him,  sent  for  his  old  teacher, 
the  cura  of  Pampamarca,  and  ordered  him  to  inform  the 

*  Markham,  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  139. 
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corregidor  of  his  fate.  He  also  instructed  him  to  administer 
to  the  corregidor  the  last  religions  rites.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  execution,  on  the  10th  of  November,  were  calculated  to 
impress  the  Indians  with  the  idea  that  a  new  power  had 
arisen.  The  armed  retainers  of  the  Inca  were  drawn  up  in 
three  lines  around  the  scaffold  on  the  plaza  of  Tungasuca, 
and  the  Inca  seized  the  occasion  to  explain  his  conduct  and 
policy  to  those  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  remarkable 
scene. 

The  Inca's  declaration  moved  the  assembled  Indians  to 
affirm  their  loyalty  and  willingness  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
the  work  of  bringing  them  together  into  a  military  force 
under  properly  appointed  officers  was  carried  vigorously 
forward.  The  first  expedition  was  directed  against  the  cor- 
regidor of  the  province  of  Quispicanchi,  in  the  valley  of 
Vilcamayu.  It  was  led  by  Tupac  Amaru,  but  before  he 
arrived  at  Quiquijana,  the  provincial  capital,  the  correg- 
idor had  fled  to  Cuzco,  carrying  to  that  city  the  news  of 
revolt.  Disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  capture  the  cor- 
regidor, the  expedition  returned  to  Tungasuca,  having  plun- 
dered several  mills,  and  taken  a  large  amount  of  clothing 
for  his  followers,  eighteen  thousand  yards  of  woolen  and 
sixty  thousand  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  firearms  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  special 
reason  for  hostility  to  the  owners  of  these  manufacturing 
establishments  M^as  their  conduct  in  a  rigid  and  unmerciful 
enforcement  of  the  mita,  and  their  cruelties  to  the  women 
and  children  employed.  Tupac  Amaru  had  already  under 
his  command  6,000  men,  300  of  whom  had  firearms.  After 
this  expedition,  the  revolt  spread  rapidly  over  the  region 
now  embraced  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Peru  and  the 
northwestern  part  of  Bolivia,  and  involved  practically  all 
of  the  inhabitants  except  a  few  Europeans  and  Creoles. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  spread  consternation  in  Cuzco. 
The  two  regiments  who  garrisoned  the  city  turned  the 
Jesuit  college  into  a  citadel,  and  steps  were  immediately 
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taken  to  increase  the  forces  for  defence.  The  Spaniards 
and  Creoles  in  the  city  were  enlisted,  and  raessenj^ers  were 
sent  to  other  towns  for  assistance.  On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber Don  Tibureio  de  Landa,  the  governor  of  Paucartambo, 
led  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  men  up  the  valley  of 
Vilcamayu  to  meet  the  enemy.  Several  hundred  of  these 
were  friendly  Indians  under  the  command  of  the  cacique 
of  Oropesa.  This  little  army  advanced  as  far  as  Sangrarara, 
where  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  superior 
force  of  Indians  under  the  Inca.  This  fact  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  severe  snowstorm  induced  Landa  to  retreat  and 
take  refuge  in  a  chureli.  Here  negotiations  were  opened 
between  him  and  Tupac  Amaru.  Landa  wi.shed  to  know 
the  Inca's  intentions,  and  to  this  inquiry  Tupac  replied 
with  the  suggestion  that  all  Americans  should  pass  over  to 
his  camp,  where  they  would  be  treated  as  patriots,  since  he 
was  proceeding  only  against  Europeans,  corregidors,  and 
employees  of  the  customs.*  These  terms  having  been  i*e- 
jected,  the  Inca  wrote  to  the  cura,  asking  him  to  take  away 
the  women  and  children ;  but  the  Spanish  troops  prevented 
this,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  the  powder  on  hand 
was  exploded,  blowing  off  the  roof  and  throwing  down  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  church.  Immediately  after  this  calamity 
the  Spaniards  charged  the  enemy,  but  in  spite  of  their  he- 
roic onslaught  they  were  nearly  all  cut  down :  there  re- 
mained only  twenty-eight,  all  of  whom  were  wounded. 
These,  however,  recovered  from  their  wounds  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  were  set  at  libertj'.  Among  the  killed  were 
Don  Tibureio  de  Landa,  the  chief  in  command,  his  lieuten- 
ant Escajadillo,  Cabrera,  the  corregidor  of  Quispicanchi, 
who  had  fled  from  his  province  to  Cuzco.  and  Sahuareura, 
the  cacique  of  Oropesa,  who  had  led  the  Indian  contingent 
of  the  Spanish  forces. 

Immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  forces 

'  A.  Ferrer  del  Eio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III  en  Espana, 
III,  418. 
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at  Sangarara,  the  way  to  Ciizco  was  apparently  open  to  the 
victor.  The  city  was  in  great  confusion  and  only  imper- 
fectly defended.  Tupac  Amaru  still  believed,  however, 
that,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  could  attain 
his  object  by  negotiation.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  treat- 
ing with  the  enemy,  he  established  his  followers  in  an  en- 
campment near  Tinta.  He  then  issued  a  proclamation, 
setting  forth  the  grievances  that  led  to  the  revolt,  and  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  officials  as  cruel  and 
impious.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  the  possibility  of  failing 
by  peaceable  means,  and  called  upon  the  Indians  to  join  his 
forces. 

In  the  meantime  the  Cabildo  of  Cuzco  prepared  to  resist 
the  threatened  attack.  It  collected  arms,  repaired  six  old 
field-pieces,  and  began  to  make  powder.  Reinforcements 
were  received  from  Urubamba,  Calca,  and  other  places. 
Volunteers  from  the  inhabitants  were  brought  into  the  mili- 
tary force,  and  the  clergy,  ordered  out  by  the  bishop,  were 
organized  into  four  companies  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Manuel  de  Mendieta.  At  the  end  of  November  Cuzco  had 
three  thousand  men  in  arms.  Still  the  authorities  felt  in- 
secure, and  in  order  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  a  general 
uprising  of  the  Indians,  they  abolished  the  repartimientos 
and  the  alcabala,  and  made  known  by  proclamation  these 
and  other  concessions. 

Instead  of  leading  his  forces  directly  against  Cuzco, 
Tupac  Amaru  visited  several  towns  or  villages  in  the  district, 
where  he  called  the  inhabitants  together  and  told  them  that 
the  object  of  his  campaign  was  to  correct  abuses,  punish  the 
corregidors,  and  release  the  people  from  their  burdens.  He 
was  everywhere  received  by  the  Indians  with  enthusiasm 
and  greeted  by  them  as  their  Inca  and  Eedeemer.  Mr. 
Markham  refers  to  a  private  letter,  dated  January,  1781, 
which  describes  the  Inca's  entrance  into  Azangaro.  He 
rode  a  white  horse,  with  splendidly  embroidered  trappings ; 
two  fair  men,  like  Englishmen,  of  commanding  aspect,  ac- 
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companied  him,  one  on  the  ritjht  and  the  other  on  the  left. 
"He  was  armed  with  a  gun,  sword,  and  pistols,  and  was 
dressed  in  blue  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  with 
a  three-cornered  hat,  and  an  uncu,  in  the  shape  of  a  bLshop's 
rochet,  over  all,  with  a  fjold  chain  round  his  neck,  to  which 
a  large  golden  sun  was  attached."'" 

News  of  the  military  preparations  of  the  Spaniards 
called  Tupac  Amaru  back  from  the  .south,  and  led  him  to 
concentrate  his  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco.  A  de- 
tachment under  Antonio  Castelo,  proceeding  directly  to  the 
city,  was  defeated  at  Saylla.  a  place  about  two  leagues  from 
Cuzco,  but  it  finally  reached  the  main  body  of  the  Inca's 
army,  which  was  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Picchu,  over- 
looking the  town.  While  encamped  here,  Tupac  Amaru 
wrote  to  the  Cabildo  and  the  bishop.  These  letters  were 
dated  January  3,  1781.  In  the  letter  to  the  Cabildo,  he 
aflfirmed  his  po.sition  as  the  heir  of  the  Incas,  and  declared 
that  he  was  moved  to  tiy  by  all  possible  means  to  put  an 
end  to  abuses,  and  to  have  men  appointed  to  govern  the 
Indians  who  would  follow  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities.  He  declared  that  the  punishment  of  the 
corregidor  of  Tinta  was  necessary  as  an  example  to  others; 
and  proclaimed  the  object  of  the  rebellion  to  be  the  entire 
abolition  of  repartimientos,  the  appointment  of  an  alcalde 
m-axjor,  or  judge  of  the  Indian  nation,  in  every  province, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  audiencia,  or  court  of  appeal, 
with  a  viceroy  as  president,  at  Cuzco,  within  reach  of  the 
Indians;  but  he  did  not  aim  to  overthrow  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  letter  to  the  bishop,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  appeared,  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  robberies  and  outrages  of  the  corregidors; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  promised  to  respect  the  priests,  all 
church  property,  the  women,  and  the  inoffensive  and  un- 
armed people. 

'"  XIarkham,  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  145. 
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The  Spanish  forces  in  Cuzeo  were  unwilling  to  make 
terms  with  the  Indians.  They  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
caciques  of  Chinehero  and  his  men,  and  by  two  hundred 
mulatto  soldiers  from  Lima.  After  a  period  of  ineffective 
skirmishing,  a  bloody  battle  was  begun,  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  suburbs  of  Cuzco  and  on  the  heights.  It  lasted 
two  days,  and  was  so  far  unfortunate  for  the  Inca  that  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  forces  to  Tinta.  The  force  of 
six  thousand  men  that  had  been  sent  to  the  provinces  of 
Galea  and  Paucartambo,  under  the  Inca's  cousin  Diego, 
was  also  unsuccessful.  Diego  was  defeated  near  Galea,  and 
again  at  Yucay.  The  Spanish  garrison  of  Paucartambo 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  after  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements under  Don  Pablo  Astete,  Diego  retired  to  Tinta, 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1781.  Here  the  Inca  reorganized 
his  army,  and,  in  union  with  Diego,  made  another  attack  on 
Paucartambo,  on  the  11th  of  February.  This,  like  the  pre- 
vious attempt,  was  unsuccessful,  and  five  days  later  the 
Inca's  army  was  back  again  in  Tinta. 

The  force  of  60,000  men  that  Tupac  Amaru  gathered 
at  Tinta  was  more  notable  for  its  numbers  than  for  its  dis- 
cipline or  its  arms.  Only  a  few  hundreds  had  muskets.  But 
the  multitude  assembled  showed  how  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Spanish  administration.  The  In- 
dian and  mestizo  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Gentral  and 
Upper  Peru  were  practically  all  in  revolt.  Only  sixteen 
caciques  adhered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  threatening  pros- 
pect alarmed  the  Spanish  officials  in  Peru  and  Buenos  Aires. 
The  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  to  Guzco  Don  Jose  Antonio  Areche, 
as  "visitador, "  supported  by  a  military  force  commanded 
by  Don  Jose  del  Valle;  and  the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Aires 
commissioned  General  Ignacio  Flores  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion in  the  southern  provinces,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  region  as  far  south  as  Oruro  were  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Flores,  La  Paz,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Sebastion  de  Segurola,  had  been  besieged  by 
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the  Indians  and  subjected  to  almost  daily  attacks  for  four 
months.'' 

At  Cuzco  General  del  Valle  collected  an  army  of  15,000 
men,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  eampaij^n.  "While  this 
army  was  still  at  Cuzco,  the  Inca  wrote  to  Areche,  the  visi- 
tador,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  officials  had 
repeatedly  violated  the  laws  and  had  cruelly  oppressed  the 
Indians,  and  that  he  had  sou^rht  justice  for  the  Indians,  and 
to  this  end  had  ur«,'ed  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms  in 
the  administration.  He,  moreover,  affirmed  his  willinf^ness 
to  enter  into  neiirotiations  throu^'h  which  these  reforms 
niifrht  be  attained  without  further  hostilities.  Areche 's 
answer  to  the  Inca's  dispatch  was  a  refusal  to  negotiate, 
accompanied  by  a  brutal  declaration  of  ven<?eance  and  an 
affirmation  that  if  Tupac  Amaru  would  surrender  at  once 
the  mode  of  his  execution  would  be  less  cruel  than  if  fur- 
ther resistance  was  made.'- 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  brutal  visitador  Areche 
convinced  Tupac  Amaru  that  complete  independence  or 
death  were  the  only  alternatives  before  him.  But  he  had 
not  hitherto  indicated  that  he  was  seeking  independence; 
only  that  he  aimed  at  such  reforms  in  the  Spanish  admin- 
istration as  would  release  the  Indians  from  oppression. 
There  exists  a  paper,  however,  attributed  to  him  in  which 
he  is  styled  "Don  Jose  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Inca,  King 
of  Peru.  Quito,  Chile.  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  continents  of 
the  South  Sea,  Lord  of  the  River  of  the  Amazons,  with  do- 
minion over  the  Grand  Paytiti."  This  paper,  moreover, 
affirms  that  "the  king  of  Castile  had  usurped  the  crown 
and  dominions  of  Peru,  imposing  innumerable  taxes,  trib- 

"  The  events  of  this  siege  are  set  down  in  the  diary  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  city.  This  diary  -was  edited  several  years  ago 
by  Vicente  de  Ballivian  y  Eoxas  and  was  published  in  Paris  in  1872, 
by  A.  Franck  [F.  Vierneg]  in  the  first  volume  of  Archivo  Boliviano, 
under  the  title  Diario  de  los  siicesos  del  cerco  de  la  Chtdad  de  La  Paz 
en  1781,  hasta  la  total  Tacificacion  de  la  rebelion  general  del  Peru. 

"  Markham,  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  148;  for  the  fate  of  the 
Inca's  letter,  see  p.  149,  note. 
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utes,  duties,  excises,  monopolies,  tithes,  fifths;  appointing 
officers  who  sold  justice,  and  treating  the  people  like  beasts 
of  burden.  For  these  causes,  and  by  reason  of  the  cries 
which  have  risen  up  to  heaven,  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  it  is  ordered  that  no  man  shall  henceforward  pay 
money  to  any  Spanish  officer,  excepting  the  tithes  to  priests ; 
but  that  tribute  shall  be  paid  to  the  Inca,  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  be  taken  in  every  town  and  village. ' '  This 
document  is  without  date,  and  Markham  suggested  that  it 
was  forged  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  used  as  written  evidence 
against  the  Inca.^^ 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1781,  General  del  Valle 
moved  from  Cuzco  against  the  insurgents.  His  army  was 
composed  of  17,116  men.  His  line  of  advance  led  along  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Vilcamayu,  where  his  troops  suffered 
from  snow-stomis,  the  lack  of  food  and  fuel,  and  the  want 
of  all  commisariat  arrangements.  Finding  his  position  here 
almost  unendurable  both  for  himself  and  for  his  soldiers, 
he  moved  down  from  the  mountains  and  ascended  the  valley 
of  Vilcamayu,  captured  Quiquijana,  and  near  the  village 
of  Checacupe  encountered  the  Inca's  army  drawn  up  be- 
hind a  trench  and  a  parapet  that  stretched  across  the  valley. 
Flanking  the  Inca's  forces,  he  made  an  attack  in  front  and 
in  the  rear,  and  drove  them  back  to  another  entrenchment 
at  Combapata.  The  Indians,  routed  from  this  position,  fell 
back  to  Tinta,  where  they  were  overthrown  by  the  artillery 
fire  and  a  bayonet  charge  of  the  Spanish  troops.  Tupac 
Amaru's  plans  had  failed  because  of  the  treachery  of  Zu- 
nuario  de  Castro,  and  his  final  undoing  was  due  to  the 
traitorous  action  of  one  of  his  officers,  Ventura  Landatea, 
who,  assisted  by  the  cura  of  Lanqui,  delivered  him  and  his 
family  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  after  he  had  fled 
to  that  place  from  Tinta.  With  this  the  Spaniards  began 
their  revolting  course  of  outrage  and  vengeance.     On  the 


"  Markham,  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  149-150.  This  letter  is 
given  by  Mendiburu,  VIII,  137,  who  endorses  Markliam's  suggestion 
of  forgery. 
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day  of  the  Inca's  capture  General  del  Valle  hung  sixty- 
seven  Indian  prisoners  at  Tinta,  and  stuck  their  heads  on 
poles  by  the  roadside.'*  The  chief  prisoners  were  marched 
into  Cuzco.  They  were  the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  his  wife,  his 
two  sons.  Ilipolito  and  Fernando,  his  uncle  F'rancisco,  his 
brother-in-law  Antonio  Bastides,  his  maternal  uncle  Patricio 
Noj;uera,  his  cousin,  Cecilia  Tupac  Amaru,  with  her  hus- 
band, Pedro  Manda^ire,  and  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the 
Inca's  army  and  the  negro  slave,  Antonio  Oblitas,  who  had 
served  as  executioner  for  the  punishment  of  Aliaga.  They 
were  taken  to  separate  places  of  confinement,  and  informed 
that  their  next  meeting  would  be  on  the  day  of  their  exe- 
cution. 

The  visitador  Areche  pronounced  the  Inca's  sentence  on 
^lay  15,  1781.  He  wished  to  show  the  Indians  that  even  the 
high  rank  of  the  heir  of  the  Incas  could  not  deter  the  Span- 
iards from  imposing  the  extreme  punishment  when  they 
considered  it  deserved.  The  charge  against  this  victim  of 
Spanish  barbarity  was  that  he  had  rebelled  against  Spain, 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  mills,  that  he  had  abolished  the 
mita,  that  he  had  caused  his  portrait  to  be  painted  dressed 
in  the  imperial  insignia  of  the  iincu  and  mascapaicha,  and 
that  he  had  caused  his  victory  at  Sangarara  to  be  repre- 
sented in  pictures.  He  was  condemned  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution of  his  wife,  his  son,  his  uncle,  his  brother-in-law 
Antonio  Bastides,  and  his  captains;  to  have  his  tongue  cut 
out ;  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses  attached  to  his  limbs  and 
driven  in  different  directions;  to  have  his  body  burnt  on 
the  heights  of  Picchu,  and  to  have  his  head  and  arms  and 
legs  stuck  on  poles  to  be  set  up  in  the  different  towns  that 
had  been  loyal  to  him ;  to  have  his  houses  demolished,  their 
sites  strewn  with  salt,  his  goods  confiscated,  his  relatives 
declared  infamous,  and  all  documents  relating  to  his  descent 
burnt  by  the  hangman.  It  was  also  provided  that  all  Inca 
and  cacique  dresses  should  be  prohibited,  all  pictures  of  the 

"  Markham,  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  152. 
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Incas  destroyed,  the  presentation  of  Quichiia  dramas  for- 
bidden, the  musical  instruments  of  the  Indians  burned ;  all 
signs  of  mourning  for  the  Incas,  the  use  of  all  national  cos- 
tumes by  the  Indians,  and  the  use  of  the  Quichua  language 
should  be  prohibited.^^ 

This  sentence  in  all  its  barbarity  was  carried  out  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1781.  "With  the  death  of  the  Inca  the  insur- 
rection may  be  considered  ended ;  nevertheless  many  In- 
dians still  remained  under  arms,  whom  the  bloody  drama 
of  Cuzco,  far  from  discouraging,  only  seemed  to  have  in- 
spired with  new  fury.  Thenceforward  it  was  a  war  of 
extermination,  so  much  so  that  the  number  of  victims  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  may  be 
reckoned  at  80,000."^®  The  surviving  leaders  moved  south- 
ward, and,  enraged  by  the  horrible  cruelty  of  Areche,  their 
line  of  march  became  a  path  of  dCvStruction.  Diego  Cristoval 
Tupac  Amaru,  the  Inca's  cousin,  held  the  chief  command. 
After  the  siege  of  Puno,  Andres  Mandagure  and  INIiguel 
Bastides  overran  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  joined 
the  forces  that  were  carrying  on  the  war  about  Sorata  and 
La  Paz.  They  "laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Sorata,  where 
the  Spaniards  of  the  neighboring  districts  had  taken  refuge 
with  their  families  and  wealth.  The  unarmed  Indians  were 
unequal  to  the  storming  of  fortifications,  which,  although 
constructed  only  of  earth,  were  lined  with  artillery.  But 
their  leaders  surmounted  this  difficulty  by  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  commander. 
By  the  construction  of  a  lengthened  mound  he  collected  the 
waters  which  flow  from  the  neighboring  snowy  heights  of 
Ancoma,  and,  turning  them  against  the  earthen  ramparts, 
washed  them  away.  The  immediate  result  was  the  storming 
of  the  town,  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  with 
circumstances    of   horror    exceeding   the    death   of   Tupac 

^^  Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  Spanish  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  Appendix  Af 
Markham,  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  153. 
"  Mendiburu,  VIII,  144. 
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Amaru.  "*^  Practically  all  of  the  inhabitants,  about  twenty 
thousand  in  number,  were  killed.    The  elertry  alone  escaped. 

The  siege  of  La  Paz  was  continued  for  six  months  after 
the  death  of  the  Inca.  Like  Sorata,  it  was  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  Spaniards  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  defend- 
ing the  city  the  commanding  officer  had  constructed  a  line 
of  fortifications,  but  had  determined  to  include  only  the 
principal  part  of  the  town,  leaving  outside  the  suburbs  and 
several  Indian  villages.  During  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
bellion in  the  north,  the  forces  supporting  the  insurrection 
had  been  daily  increasing  in  the  south,  and  requests  for  as- 
sistance from  the  towns  near  by  were  sent  to  La  Paz,  with 
which  Segurola  complied — as  far  as  possible.  He  had  also 
used  all  available  funds  to  gather  stores  of  provisions  for 
the  city,  which  were  especially  needed  to  support  the  in- 
creasing number  of  refugees.  The  story  of  the  progress  of 
the  siege  and  of  the  resi.stance  offered  by  the  besieged  is 
given  in  the  diaiy  of  the  commanding  officer,  Sebastian  de 
Segurola.  The  following  extracts  from  this  diary  show 
under  what  disadvantages  the  Indians  fought ;  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  face  of  these  dLsadvantages  and  of  their  great 
losses  they  persisted  in  the  conflict  for  many  months  indi- 
cates to  what  a  degree  they  had  been  moved  by  their  intol- 
erable grievances. 

"March  27. — This  day  the  Indians  attacked  with  great 
force  all  parts  of  the  city,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  that  were 
outside  of  the  trenches,  a.ssaulting  these  and  the  wall,  from 
which  they  were  repulsed  with  great  vigor.  This  engage- 
ment lasted  from  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  4  in  the 
evening.  At  this  hour  the  rebels  retired  with  much  loss, 
which  was  given  at  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed, 
without  any  loss  on  our  part. 

March  28. — It  was  recognized  to-day  that  the  number  of 
Indians  who  approached  us  was  considerably  increased.  At 
8  0  'clock  in  the  morning  they  attacked  all  parts  of  the  city, 

"  Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  I,  18, 
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aided  by  some  guns  which  they  fired,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  went  on  burning  the  houses  outside  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  we  resisted  them  with  great  valor.  The  attack 
lasted  till  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  w^hen  the  enemy  re- 
tired with  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  dead,  accord- 
ing to  our  calculation,  and  on  our  side  we  had  only  two. 

March  29. — The  Indians  have  been  coming  down  from 
all  sides  since  daybreak,  and  at  10  o'clock  assaulted  the  city 
with  desperation,  and  this  attack,  repulsed  by  us,  lasted  till 
half-past  5  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour  they  retired  with 
a  loss  of  more  than  150  men,  and  we  had  the  misfortune,  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cannon  in  one  of  the  forts,  to  have  three 
killed  and  several  severely  wounded,  and  among  the  killed 
was  Sergeant-major  Joseph  de  Roxas. ' ' 

After  109  days  of  siege,  in  which  a  besieging  force  of 
40,000  Indians,  according  to  Segurola's  statement,  took 
part,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  city  was  desperate,  but 
no  word  of  despair  appears  in  the  diary  of  the  commander. 
' '  By  the  grace  of  God, ' '  he  wrote,  ' '  we  have  defended  our- 
selves in  spite  of  hunger,  pest,  and  the  enemies,  even  from 
those  within,  who  have  caused  not  less  care  than  those  with- 
out."  In  want  of  other  food,  they  had  eaten  the  horses, 
mules,  and  asses,  not  merely  the  flesh  but  the  skins  as  well, 
and  the  dogs  and  cats,  the  cat  having  a  quoted  price  of  six 
dollars.  Of  the  2,000  mules  in  the  city  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  scarcely  more  than  forty  remained  at  the  end  of  it. 
During  these  months,  moreover,  disease  made  rapid  strides ; 
and  many  persons  in  their  incautious  search  for  food  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  whose  treatment  of  them 
"we  may  not  refer  without  the  greatest  horror,  grief,  and 
compassion." 

At  the  end  of  June,  Colonel  Flores  arrived  and  brought 
the  desired  relief.  He  scattered  the  besieging  force,  and 
caused  food  to  be  introduced  into  the  city.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  military  force,  many  of  the  inhabitants  left 
their  houses  in  the  city  and  established  themselves  tempor- 
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arily  near  the  camp  of  the  soldiers.  But  hostilities  were 
eontiniied  at  different  points  in  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the  troops  to  places 
where  they  seemed  to  be  imperatively  needed,  the  siege  of 
La  Paz  was  renewed.  This  time  it  was  continued  from  the 
beginning  of  August  until  the  17th  of  October.  At  noon  on 
this  day  the  troops  from  Oruro  arrived  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Josef  Resequin.  "and  we  began  to 
see  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  Piina  certain  men  who  it  was 
not  doubted  were  ours,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rest  ap- 
peared, covering  in  a  moment  the  top  of  the  hill.  From 
this  position  they  saluted  the  city  with  their  artillery,  filling 
it  with  the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction  imaginable.  The 
commandant,  Don  Josef  Resequin,  .sent  to  me  immediately 
notice  of  his  arrival  with  7.000  soldiers  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions  which  would  supply  the  city. 

"Thus  ended  the  second  siege  of  this  afflicted  and  un- 
fortunate city,  if  it  may  not  be  considered  the  first;  since 
during  the  period  of  the  other  relief  the  enemies  remained 
always  on  the  heights  of  Potopoto,  Calvario,  and  even  on 
the  others  of  the  environs,  when  the  troops  moved  their  en- 
campment some  distance  away.  In  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
rebels  to  the  number  of  12,000  fighting  men,  according  to 
all  accounts,  not  only  pursued  the  siege  with  fire  and  blood 
as  before,  but  also  turned  the  waters  against  us;  and  al- 
though it  had  not  the  same  outcome  as  in  the  town  of  Sorata, 
still  it  caused  considerable  destruction  in  the  city.  Misery 
made  the  same  inroads  as  the  last  time,  and  w-ant  compelled 
the  use  of  the  same  unfit  food ;  in  sustaining  life  there  was 
no  exemption  for  the  horses,  the  mules,  the  assas,  the  cats, 
the  dogs,  and  the  most  despicable  hides,  not  only  of  the 
animals  killed  but  also  those  furnished  by  the  hide-covered 
trunks  and  the  food  pouches  of  the  shepherds. "'" 

For  still  two  years  or  more  desultory  fighting  continued 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  revolt  had  ap- 

^^Archivo  Boliviano,  I,  127-128. 
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peared.  Although  the  Indians  were  defeated,  they  were 
neither  crushed  nor  placated.  From  their  victory  the  Span- 
iards derived  little  profit  and  less  honor.  The  Indians  re- 
mained hostile  and  in  a  mood  to  join  any  enemy  of  their 
hated  masters  that  might  arise.  Outraged  by  the  barbarity 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Creoles  and 
became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
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MARINE  INSURA.XCE.* 


J.  B.  Levison. 


I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  this  afternoon  on  the 
subject  of  marine  insurance,  and  shall  endeavor  to  do  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  you  to  obtain  a  sli^rht  idea,  at  least, 
of  its  history,  its  vast  scope  and  importance  to  commerce, 
and,  finally,  the  method  of  its  conduct  as  practiced  to-day. 
The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty  to  discuss  in 
what  might  be  termed  a  popular  manner,  especially  when 
we  reach  the  policy  itself,  and  if  occasionally  I  should  drift 
into  technical  language  my  excuse  must  be,  that  either  I 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  have  done  so  or 
have  been  unable  to  find  other  words  to  express  my  meaning 
properly. 

The  theory  and  subject  of  insurance  in  general  has  been 
discussed  by  many  authorities,  but  by  none  has  it  been  more 
clearly  and  concisely  defined  than  by  an  eminent  American, 
who  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  fundamental  idea  of  insurance  is  to  divide  losses 
among  numbers,  so  that  they  may  fall  with  crushing  weight 
on  none;  and  at  the  same  time  do  this  with  so  little  call 
upon  the  profits  of  commerce  as  to  leave  unimpaired  its 
power  of  making  men  wealthy,  and  its  inducement  to  men 

"  An  address  to  the  College  of  Commerce  in  February,  1906.  Mr. 
Levison  is  Marine  Secretary  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco. 
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to  engage  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  wealthy.  And 
it  is  equally  easy  to  see  how  it  does  this.  It  permits  the 
small  capitalist,  and  even  him  who  begins  only  with  bor- 
rowed capital,  to  engage  in  enterprises  with  the  certainty 
of  having  its  profits  if  it  be  successful,  and  without  the 
danger  of  destruction  if  it  end  in  disaster.  The  stimulus 
thus  given  to  commerce  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  And 
it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  man  of  moderate  means 
who  sustains  great  and  total  loss  without  insurance  is  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  business,  and  is  no  longer  a  merchant 
or  sustainer  of  commerce. 

' '  Thus  it  is  that  the  commerce  of  to-day,  with  the  nearly 
universal  practice  of  insurance,  introduces  a  kind  of  soli- 
darity among  merchants.  They  become,  to  a  certain  extent, 
liable  for  each  other,  and  so  far  protectors  of  each  other. 
Nor  is  this  true  only  of  those  who  are  neighbors  or  who  live 
in  the  same  region  of  country.  The  maritime  property  of 
any  one  of  our  commercial  cities  is  divided  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  as  to  its  insurance,  among  all  the  cities.  And 
not  only  so,  but  American  property  is  insured  in  England, 
and  English  property  in  this  country.  And  the  same 
thing  is  true,  although  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  continent  of 
Europe. ' ' 

The  primary  difference  between  marine  insurance  and 
the  other  forms  of  insurance  best  known,  i.e.,  life  and  fire, 
is  that  life  deals  with  a  certain  loss  from  a  particular  cause 
at  an  uncertain  time ;  fire  with  a  possible  loss  from  a  single 
and  definite  cause  and  its  results;  and  marine  with  an 
almost  unlimited  range  of  eventualities  from  an  equally 
unlimited  variety  of  causes. 

Marine  insurance  is  the  oldest  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
ancient  form  of  indemnity.  Modern  writers  all  appear  to 
agree  that  its  origin  is  most  uncertain,  if  not  absolutely  lost 
in  obscurity.  The  Rhodians  at  the  height  of  their  com- 
mercial prosperity,  about  800  B.C.,  originated  a  system  of 
maritime  laws,  but  whether  or  not  they  practiced  anything 
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in  the  nature  of  marine  insurance  as  it  is  known  to-day  is 
doubtful.  The  probability  is  that  they  did;  at  all  events, 
they  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  responsible  for 
one  impoiiant  feature  of  our  present  maritime  laws,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
general  average. 

Marine  insurance  is  supposed  to  liave  come  into  vogue 
contemporaneously  with  the  birth  of  commercial  activity  in 
the  ilediterranean  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
therefore  n'uiarkable  that  no  reference  whatever  can  be 
found  to  it  in  any  of  the  early  works  on  maritime  law,  not 
even  in  the  laws  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  was  the 
all-important  factoi-  in  the  commercial  development  of 
Europe  from  1200  to  1600  A.D.  On  the  other  hand.  Eng- 
lish authorities  agree  that  the  Lombards  introduced  marine 
insurance  into  London  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Florentine  statute  dated  about  1500 
described  a  form  of  policy  that  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  present  policy,  known  as  Lloyds  form,  adopted  in 
1799,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
in  use  in  London  since  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  reference  to  Lloyds  form  of  policy  suggests  that  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  moment  at  this  point  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  word  "Lloyds,"  as  well  as  its  present  uses, 
as  everything  relating  to  underwriting  and  vessels  to-day 
seems  to  be  connected  with  this  expression  in  one  way  or 
another. 

The  word  "Lloyds"  originally  came  from  the  name  of 
Edward  Lloyd,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  coffee  house  in 
London  frequented  by  ship-masters,  ship-owners,  and  mer- 
chants during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  coffee  house  gradually  became  a  rendezvous  and  resort 
for  all  persons  connected  with  shipping.  Lists  were  kept 
giving  particulars  of  all  vessels  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested, their  age,  construction,  ownership,  etc.,  and  also  a 
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record  of  their  voyages.  Finally  a  number  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  Lloyd's  coffee  house  adopted  a  plan  of  insur- 
ance by  which  each  guaranteed  for  an  agreed  compensation 
to  reimburse  a  particular  ship-owner  or  merchant  for  a 
stated  share  of  any  loss  he  might  sustain  by  a  named  vessel. 
This  can,  I  think,  be  correctly  said  to  be  the  birth  of  modern 
marine  underwriting. 

Edward  Lloyd,  with  most  remarkable  enterprise,  com- 
menced in  1696  the  publication  of  a  weekly  shipping  and 
commercial  paper  called  "Lloyds  News,"  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  ''Lloyds  List,"  started  in  1726,  and  now  the 
most  widely  known  shipping  paper  in  the  whole  world. 
From  Lloyd's  coffee  house  also  emanated  the  ship  lists,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  which  gave  particulars  of  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  and  their  condition,  and  from  which  has 
grown  "Lloyds  Register,"  the  acknowledged  authority  on 
classification  of  vessels  at  the  present  time. 

In  1770  Lloyds  Underwriters,  or,  rather,  the  patrons  of 
Lloyd's  coffee  house  who  underwrote  policies  of  insurance, 
decided  to  organize  an  association  so  that  they  might  have 
a  place  for  the  transaction  of  their  own  business  exclu- 
sively. This  has  grown  into  the  Lloyds  of  to-day,  a  large 
body  of  individual  underwriters  congregated  in  the  same 
room  in  London,  each  operating  independently  of  the  other, 
with  no  collective  liability  nor  financial  relationship.  In 
other  words,  each  one  stands  absolutely  alone  and  by  him- 
self. The  organization  of  Lloyds,  or  Lloyds  Underwriters, 
has  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  agents 
throughout  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  movement  of  vessels  and  in  case  of 
disaster  protecting  the  interests  of  their  principals.  These 
are  what  are  known  as  Lloyds  Agents,  of  whom  mention  is 
frequently  made  by  the  daily  press,  especially  in  cases  of 
disasters. 

Lloyds  Register  has  its  surveyors,  also,  at  practically 
every  port  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and 
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inspecting  vessels  and  supervisin^i:  repaii-s,  hut  the  Sur- 
veyors to  Lloyds  Register  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
Lloyds  Agents,  Lloyds  and  Lloyds  Register,  as  has  just 
been  seen,  being  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 

For  no  apparent  reason,  the  word  "Lloyds"  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  title  of  many  t)rganizations  connected, 
in  one  way  or  another,  with  shipping,  and  therefore  is 
generally  understood  as  having  some  relation  to  maritime 
affairs. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  saw  the  introduction 
of  established  rides  and  methods  of  marine  insurance 
throughout  practically  all  of  Europe.  England  seems  to 
have  been  ver>'  late  in  enacting  such  laws.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  a  statute  was 
pa.ssed  relating  to  controversies  between  merchants  and 
mai-ine  underwriters,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  who  became 
Chief  Justice  in  1756.  was  responsible  for  the  first  serious 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  con.struction  of  an  intel- 
ligent system  of  law  relating  to  insurance,  to  which  his 
decisions  practically  amounted. 

The  first  stock  companies  for  the  transaction  of  marine 
insurance  business  were  organized  and  chartered  in  Eng- 
land in  1720,  and  in  America  in  1792.  and  they  have  had 
anything  but  a  successful  history  or  an  uncheckered  career. 
In  fact,  the  president  of  a  leading  New  York  office  recently 
made  the  statement  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
over  thirty  marine  companies  chartered  during  the  past 
century  have  come  to  a  premature  end. 

This  is,  briefly,  the  history  of  marine  insurance,  or, 
rather,  a  few  important  points  in  its  history,  and  in  order 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business 
itself,  at  the  present  time,  I  will  say  that  there  is  hardly  a 
country  in  the  world  that  has  not  its  own  local  marine 
underwriting  organizations — Japan,  China,  India,  Austra- 
lia, the  South  American  States,  and,  of  course,  every  coun- 
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try  in  Europe.  There  are  forty-seven  companies  engaged 
in  marine  underwriting  in  the  State  of  California — ten 
American,  sixteen  British,  five  Chinese,  three  Swiss,  two 
Canadian,  two  Australasian,  and  one  each  from  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria ;  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  In- 
surance Commissioner,  the  premiums  received  by  these 
companies  during  1905  amounted  to  in  round  numbers 
$1,579,000,  and  losses  paid  to  $1,500,000,  which  facts  indi- 
cate a  serious  loss  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  business.  This  is  due,  naturally,  to  the  excessive 
number  of  disasters  to  shipping  during  the  past  year. 

As  to  the  scope  of  marine  insurance,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  form  of  insurance,  it  may  be  said  that  it  simply  trans- 
fers, as  we  have  already  seen,  losses  and  damages  from  one 
individual  or  set  of  individuals  whose  ability  to  sustain  a 
loss  is  limited  to  another  set  of  individuals  or  an  associa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  which  has  an  almost  unlimited 
fund  from  which  to  make  good  their  losses  from  the  fact 
that  they  undertake  insurance,  for  an  adequate  remuner- 
ation, from  thousands  of  others,  a  given  percentage  of 
which,  as  experience  has  shown,  will  yield  a  profit. 
Through  this  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  average,  which,  in  marine  insurance,  seems  to  be 
developed  in  a  marked  degree. 

A  simple  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  average  is  that  of  an  individual  having  his  entire 
capital  invested  in  one  vessel;  such  an  individual  would 
not  be  justified  by  any  business  or  other  rule  in  going  with- 
out insurance;  whereas,  if  the  same  capital  were  invested 
equally  in  fifty  vessels  he  might  easily  feel  warranted  in 
carrying  his  own  risk  or  becoming  his  own  underwriter, 
and  do  so  successfully. 

The  range  of  marine  insurance  seems  to  be  broadening 
constantly,  and  whilst  formerly  policies  were  limited  to  loss 
and  damage  by  what  are  termed  sea  perils,  with  which  we 
shall   deal   presently,  the  tendency  now  is  to  extend  the 
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policy  conditions  to  include  practically  all  losses,  ^vhethe^ 
directly  caused  by  sea  perils  or  not.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  as  the  danfjer  of  loss  to  the  merchant  is  reduced  he  is 
enabled  in  the  same  proportion  to  enlarj^e  the  field  of  his 
business  operations.  In  fact,  the  merchant  of  to-day  need 
take  few  risks  in  his  maritime  transactions,  as  underwriters 
can  be  found  willin«r,  not  alone  to  relieve  him  of  practically 
all  possibility  of  loss,  but  to  <ruarantee  to  him  the  profit 
which  would  accrue  should  the  vessel  complete  her  voyage 
in  safety.    A  few  illustrations  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest. 

A  man  ships  a  carj^'o  of  fiour  and  insures  it  at  its  cost 
price.  After  the  vessel  sails  the  market  advances  and  the 
shipper  sells  the  car^'o  with  a  considerable  profit,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ves.sel.  His  profit  Ls  therefore 
not  secure  until  the  vessel  reaches  her  destination,  unless, 
in  addition,  he  effects  insurance  upon  the  profits,  which  is 
almost  invariably  done. 

A  remarkable  form  of  insurance  is  that  on  frozen  meats. 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  meats  are  shipped  annually 
from  Australia  and  South  America  to  Europe  by  steamers 
specially  constructed  with  most  elaborate  refrij^ferating  ma- 
chinery. If  the  machinery  breaks  down  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  the  meat,  as  a  result,  is  so  damaged  as  to  become 
unfit  for  human  food,  the  loss  is  recoverable  from  under- 
writers under  their  policies. 

Rather  extraordinary'  insurance  was  that  placed  just 
prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  our  present  tariff  laws. 
Several  trans- Atlantic  steamers  were  due  at  destination  on 
the  very  day  after  which  the  higher  tariff  was  to  become 
operative,  and  merchants  having  goods  on  these  vessels  took 
out  policies  in  anticipation  of  arrival  at  a  later  day.  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  the  increased  duties,  whereby 
the  underwriters  undertook  to  pay  the  higher  duties  should 
the  vessels  be  delayed  from  any  cause  whatever,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  goods  being  entered  at  the  customs-house  within 
the  prescribed  time. 
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English  underwriters,  or,  to  be  exact,  Lloyds  under- 
writers, have  extended  the  scope  of  their  operations  until 
they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  willing  to  insure  against 
almost  every  conceivable  contingency.  For  example,  Lon- 
don tradesmen  who  made  heavy  losses  through  having  pur- 
chased quantities  of  material  for  decoration  in  anticipation 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  Princess  Mary 
of  Teck,  which  did  not  take  place,  owing  to  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  insured  themselves  afterward  against 
a  similar  contingency  prior  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  which,  fortunately,  occurred  on  the  appointed  day. 
They  did  the  same  before  the  coronation  of  King  Edward, 
which,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  was  postponed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  on  account  of  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  King.  In  this  case  the  underwriters  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  face  of  their  policies,  and  the  general  impression  is 
that  some  of  them  suffered  very  heavy  losses. 

Another  peculiar  form  of  insurance  taken  out  at  that 
time  was  by  persons  renting  or  owning  buildings  along  the 
proposed  line  of  march.  In  this  instance  they  took  out  in- 
surance, the  effect  of  which  was  to  guarantee  that  the  route 
of  the  procession  would  not  be  changed,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting question  arose  when,  owing  to  the  King's  illness,  the 
march  was  given  up,  as  to  whether  or  not  underwriters  were 
liable.  The  contention  of  the  underwriters  was  that  the 
insurance  covered  the  risk  of  change  in  the  line  of  march 
only  and  did  not  insure  that  there  would  he  a  procession. 
These  cases  were,  I  believe,  finally  compromised. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  business  of  marine 
underwriters  is  that  of  insurance  on  bonds,  currency,  and 
other  valuables  by  registered  mail.  Millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  are  shipped  daily  from  one  city  in  the  United 
States  to  another,  the  movement  depending  entirely  upon 
the  current  rates  of  exchange  and  the  condition  of  the 
money  market.  All  of  these  shipments  are  insured  not 
alone  against  loss  by  fire,  or  other  accidents  in  transit,  but 
against  robbery  as  well. 
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The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  what  have  these 
various  forms  of  insurance  on  land  to  do  with  marine  insur- 
ance? The  answer  is  that  marine  underwriters  are  to-day 
covering;  practically  every  form  of  hazard  or  risk  not  defi- 
nitely included  in  any  other  character  of  insurance. 

The  latest  and  most  up-to-date  departure  in  this  respect 
is  the  insurance  of  automobiles,  by  which  an  owner  of  an 
automobile  nuiy  insure  himself,  not  alone  a«?ainst  lass  by 
fire  while  in  a  buildin}?,  or  against  risks  of  transportation, 
but  also  atjainst  loss  while  on  the  road,  by  fire,  explosion, 
lijrhtninj;.  or  pilferajje;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  policies  are 
now  bein^  issued  coverinor  damasre  by  collision,  either  to  the 
automobile  itself  or  to  any  other  object,  injury  to  human 
beinu's  alone  bein»r  excepted. 

The  relation  of  marine  insurance  to  commerce  is  so  well 
understood  and  admitted  as  to  make  any  extended  comment 
unnecessary.  As  has  already  been  demonstrated,  without 
marine  insurance  the  present  commercial  and  maritime  de- 
velopment of  the  world  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 
With  the  support  of  and  surrounded  by  the  safeguards 
furnished  by  underwriters,  merchants  have  been  enabled  to 
eng^afre  in  enterprises  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
feasible. 

It  is  an  interestinjx  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
marine  underwriting  of  any  country  appears  to  be  simul- 
taneous with  the  Errowth  of  its  mercantile  marine.  Durinp: 
the  time  that  the  American  mercantile  marine  attracted  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  there  were  probably  fifty 
American  insurance  companies  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  marine  underwriting;  today  there  are  about  a 
dozen.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent merchant  navy,  practically  controls  and  is  the  center 
of  the  world  in  marine  underwriting,  and  has  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business.  It  is  significant 
that  the  number  of  marine  companies  in  America  far  ex- 
ceeded those  in  England  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
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when  our  ships  were  swept  from  the  seas  and  our  commerce 
destroyed,  and,  sing-ularly  enough,  from  that  time  dates  the 
organization  of  nearly  all  the  strongest  marine  insurance 
companies  in  Great  Britain  to-day. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  importance  of 
marine  insurance  to  commerce  than  to  take  our  California 
grain  business.  During  the  eighties,  when  the  exportation 
of  grain  from  California  to  Europe  was  at  its  height,  no 
individual  or  firm  could  possibly  have  undertaken  the  busi- 
ness actively  without  insurance.  It  is  probably  within  the 
mark  to  say  that  during  that  period  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  cargoes  averaging  easily  $75,000  to  $100,000  each 
were  on  the  high  seas  at  one  time.  It  would  have  taken 
nothing  short  of  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Carnegie,  with  his  vast 
fortune,  to  have  financed  them  all,  but  the  fact  is  that  with 
the  aid  of  insurance  the  shipper,  upon  presentation  to  his 
bank  of  bills  of  lading  and  policies  of  insurance  was  able 
to  obtain  an  advance  approximating  the  value  of  the  cargo. 
The  funds  so  obtained  enabled  him  to  purchase  and  ship 
another  cargo,  and  so  on  almost  indefinitely.  In  the  same 
manner  merchants  may  make  importations,  banks  being 
willing  to  issue  letters  of  credit,  against  which  drafts  may 
be  drawn  by  buyers  in  foreign  countries,  upon  deposit  of 
invoices,  bills  of  lading  and  policies  of  insurance. 

In  the  exploitation  of  new  or  undeveloped  countries 
marine  insurance  is  a  very  important  factor,  as  it  makes 
business  feasible,  which  could  not  otherwise  possibly  be 
carried  on.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in 
Alaska.  Without  marine  insurance  ship-owners  would 
doubtless  have  been  unwilling  to  send  their  vessels  into  the 
northern  waters,  unsurveyed  and  unprotected  as  they  were 
in  the  early  days.  And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in 
1905  $15,000,000  in  gold  and  salmon  to  the  value  of  $6,250,- 
000  was  shipped  out  of  Alaska,  the  important  part  it  now 
plays  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  becomes  apparent  at 
once. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  what  may  be  termed  the  tech- 
nical portion  of  this  discussion,  viz.,  the  practice  of  marine 
insurance  and,  incidentally,  the  policy  itself. 

To  bejrin  with,  a  few  of  the  expressions  most  frequently 
used  should  be  defined  and  explained. 

Insurer  or  a.ssurer  means  the  same  as  underwriter,  one 
who  in  the  early  days  siumed  his  name  under  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  policy,  or,  as  it  was  frencrally  expressed,  un- 
derwrote policies  of  insurance. 

Insured  or  Assured — The  party  for  whose  benefit  the 
insurance  is  effected. 

Policy — The  document  in  which  the  transaction  is  re- 
cordfd.  I'pon  its  acceptance  by  the  a.ssured,  it  is  considered 
in  law  as  binding  as  if  siijned  by  both  parties,  even  though 
it  beai*s  the  signature  of  the  underwriter  only.  The  word 
policy  it.self  clearly  indicates  the  fact  that  it  is  of  Italian 
origin. 

Risk — The  thing  to  be  insured,  whatever  its  character 
may  be ;  also  f recpiently  referred  to  as  the  interest. 

To  cover  or  covered  means  to  insure  or  insured. 

Average  Conditions — The  limitation  inserted  in  the 
policy  to  indicate  the  mininunn  loss  or  damage  for  which 
the  underwriter  is  liable. 

Premium — The  compensation  received  by  the  under- 
writer. 

Hull — The  body  of  the  vessel. 

Freight,  or  Freight  Money — The  compensation  paid  the 
ship  for  transporting  the  cargo. 

Marine  insurance  is  conducted  in  a  different  manner  in 
almost  every  country,  and  in  many  instances  the  customs 
and  practices  in  different  cities  in  the  same  country  bear 
little  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  verj^  character  of  the 
insurance  or  the  policy  conditions  themselves  vary,  depend- 
ing on  local  experience  and  requirements. 

In  San  Francisco  the  policy  differs  largely  in  detail 
from  that  in  vogue  in  New  York,  which,  in  turn,  is  very 
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unlike  the  English  policy.  In  some  respects,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  state  laws  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  differ,  and  in  a  few  important  features  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  widely  apart.  I 
will  therefore  endeavor  to  describe  the  method  generally 
followed  by  underwriters  in  the  United  States  and  a  few  of 
the  abstract  principles  governing  the  business. 

The  applicant  for  insurance,  or  the  assured,  has  his 
obligations  clearly  defined  in  law,  outside  of  the  policy  con- 
ditions, by  what  are  called  implied  warranties.  The  ship 
must  be  in  seaworthy  condition  for  the  contemplated  voy- 
age; by  this  is  meant  not  alone  that  she  must  be  staunch 
and  strong  in  construction  and  condition,  but  she  must  be 
fully  and  thoroughly  equipped  and  manned,  with  cargo 
properly  stowed  and  not  excessive  in  quantity.  She  must 
engage  in  no  illicit  trade  and  must  proceed  direct  from  port 
of  departure  to  port  of  destination  without  deviation.  In 
addition  to  the  above  implied  warranties,  there  is  a  further 
condition,  that  the  applicant  must  disclose  all  information 
in  his  possession  which  might  in  any  way  affect  the  mind 
of  the  underwriter  in  considering  the  risk.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  is  called  a  concealment  of  a  material  fact,  which  at 
once  nullifies  the  insurance. 

The  underwriter  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  certain 
risk  or  vessel  or  class  of  business  is  desirable,  and  arriving 
at  the  rate  of  premium  to  be  charged,  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  following  leading  points : 

First — The  age,  record,  and  condition  of  the  vessel  her- 
self;  the  standing,  moral  and  financial,  of  the  owners,  and 
the  record  and  character  of  the  master. 

Second — The  nature  of  the  cargo. 

Third — The  particular  dangers,  if  any,  at  port  of  load- 
ing and  port  of  destination. 

Fourth — The  voyage,  which  includes  the  season,  in  order 
to  .judge  of  the  weather  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered, 
and  last,  but  most  important,  the  experience  with  respect  to 
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disasters,  as  shown  by  statistics  in  the  particuhir  trade  or 
business  under  consideration. 

When  a  risk  is  ottered  to  an  underwriter  and  a  rate  of 
premium  is  named  by  him,  the  position  is  described  by 
sayinj;  that  "a  ([notation  has  been  made."  If  this  quota- 
tion is  acceptable,  the  applicant  tills  out  a  form  furnished 
for  the  purpose  and  containing'  all  the  information  desired 
by  the  undenvriter.     This  is  called  the  application. 

If  the  accepted  application  be  for  insurance  upon  the 
hull  the  policy  is  issued  at  once.  In  this  country  practi- 
cally all  hull  insurance  is  for  twelve  months.  In  p]ntrland 
only  steamers  are  insured  for  twelve  months  and  sailing 
vessels  from  port  to  port,  or  by  the  voyaj^e. 

If  the  insurance  is  on  cargo,  the  underwriter  fills  out  a 
duplicate  application,  indicates  his  acceptance  by  signing  it, 
and  returns  it  to  the  applicant,  who  has  now  become  the 
assured.  This  is  called  the  "cover"  or  "covering  note." 
After  the  vessel  has  completed  loading  and  particulars  of 
the  cargo  are  received  by  the  shipper,  the  underwriter  is 
furnished  with  a  description  of  the  shipment  in  detail  and 
its  exact  value,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  issue  the  policy. 
This  is  called  "making  a  declaration." 

It  is  the  almost  invariable  custom  for  underwriters  to 
issue  open  contracts  or  policies  whereby  shipments  are  cov- 
ered as  soon  as  made,  the  assured  agreeing  to  make  declar- 
ations upon  receipt  of  the  necessary  particulars.  This  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  a  separate  covering  note  for  each 
shipment,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  a  practical 
impossibility.  Instead  of  issuing  separate  policies  upon 
receipt  of  these  declarations,  a  running  policy  is  issued  and 
entries  are  made  in  a  kind  of  pass-book,  which  is  more 
convenient  and  much  simpler  for  both  assured  and  under- 
writer. 

This  completes  the  ordinary  transaction,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  payment  of  the  premium,  the  receipt  of 
which  is  acknowledged  in  the  body  of  every  policy,  and 
which  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  due  upon  its  delivery. 
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Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  customary  on  all  classes 
of  insurance,  except  hulls,  to  allow  thirty  days'  credit. 
Premiums  on  hulls  of  steamers  are  settled,  largely,  on  a 
similar  basis,  but  on  sailing  vessels  the  premiums  are  almost 
invariably  paid  by  what  are  called  deferred  premium  notes, 
due  in  three,  six,  and  nine  months.  Formerly,  especially 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  it  was  customary  to  take  one  note 
for  the  entire  amount  of  the  premium,  due  in  twelve 
months,  but  this  custom  is  now  practically  obsolete.  The 
practice  of  taking  deferred  notes  for  premiums  on  hull 
policies  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time  when  our 
American  vessels  were  absent  from  their  home  port  months 
and  months  at  a  time,  and  when  the  bulk  of  the  New  Eng- 
land commerce,  particularly,  was  with  the  Far  East.  The 
master  would  collect  the  freight  money  earned  on  the  out- 
ward passage,  and  as  there  were  no  means  of  remitting,  the 
owner  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  funds  until  the  return 
of  the  vessel,  and  his  creditors,  particularly  the  under- 
writers, would  have  to  wait  likewise. 

We  will  now  consider  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  short  time 
at  our  disposal  the  policy  of  insurance  itself,  or,  rather,  a 
few  of  its  important  features. 

The  original  or  primitive  policy  contained  few  condi- 
tions, practically  none,  and  by  it  underwriters  agreed  to- 
pay  for  all  loss  or  damage  by  the  enumerated  perils,  with- 
out regard  to  amount.  Later  on,  experience  appears  to* 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an  adequate  premium  could 
not  be  obtained  for  such  a  policy  and,  gradually,  limitations; 
were  made  and  risks  excluded,  until  to-day  the  policy  is  a 
document  full  of  apparent  contradictions  and  inconsist- 
encies, for  the  reason  that  it  still  retains  to  a  great  extent 
its  antique  wording,  the  alterations  and  additions  having- 
been  made  by  fresh  clauses.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
policy  has  retained  so  much  of  its  original  phraseology. 
The  reason  is  that  practically  every  word  has  been  adjudi- 
cated upon,  and  underwriters  therefore  are  naturally  dis- 
inclined to  make  any  change.     In  the  old  policies  and  in 
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many  now  in  use  not  one  si^n  of  punctuation  appears; 
some  even  to-day  commence  with  the  words  "In  the  name 
of  God,  Amen,"  and  a  few  still  contain,  after  that  portion 
describing-  the  perils  insured  against,  the  words  "which 
God  forbid." 

The  risks  assumed  by  the  underwriter  are  enumerated 
in  the  followins:  language:  "Touching  the  adventures  and 
perils  which  the  insurer  is  content  to  bear  and  takes  upon 
itself,  they  are  of  the  seas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates, 
rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter-mart, 
surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints  and  detain- 
ments of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what  nation,  con- 
dition or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and  mari- 
ners, and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfoi-tunes  that 
have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment  or  damage  of  the 
aforesaid  subject-matter  of  this  insurance  or  any  part 
thereof." 

This  is  practically  the  same  clause  as  was  in  use  gener- 
ations ago,  but  it  is  now  modified,  as  has  just  been  ex- 
plained, either  by  supplemental  clauses  or  by  marginal 
clauses  or  "riders,"  which  take  precedence  over  anvlhing 
in  the  body  of  the  policy  with  which  they  are  inconsistent 
or  contradictory.  For  example,  all  reference  to  risks  of 
war  is  in  effect  eliminated  by  the  almost  invariable  inser- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  "free  of  capture  and  seizure 
clause,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  and  detention  and 
the  consequences  thereof  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy 
excepted,  and  also  from  all  consequences  of  riots,  civil  hos- 
tilities or  war-like  operations  whether  before  or  after  dec- 
laration of  war." 

This  again  has  developed  a  most  interesting  form  of 
insurance,  known  as  war  risk  business,  whereby  under- 
writers specially  cover  the  risks  excluded  by  the  insertion 
of  the  "free  of  capture  and  seizure"  clause.  This,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  time  to  consider,  beyond  merely  stating, 
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in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  volume  in  time  of  war, 
that  underwriters  are  supposed  to  have  lost  $10,000,000  on 
war  risk  business  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

We  are  also  precluded  from  a  further  discussion  of  the 
clause  relating  to  the  perils  covered  on  account  of  lack  of 
time,  but  will  simply  direct  attention  in  passing  to  the 
special  mention  of  pirates  and  rovers,  as  indicating  one  of 
the  former  serious  perils  of  the  seas,  which  is  to-day  looked 
upon  more  as  a  romance  than  anything  else. 

The  sue  and  labor  clause  is  a  most  important  feature  of 
the  policy.  It  originally  read:  "And  in  case  of  any  loss 
or  misfortune,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors, 
servants,  and  assigns  to  sue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and 
about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods 
and  merchandises  and  ship,  etc.,  or  any  part  thereof,  with- 
out prejudice  to  this  insurance ;  to  the  charges  whereof  we, 
the  assurers,  will  contribute  each  one  according  to  the  rate 
and  quantity  of  his  sum  herein  assured."  The  clause  has 
now  been  elaborated  so  that  the  assured  not  alone  has  the 
right  but  is  bound  to  sue,  labor,  etc.,  and  if  he  does  not  the 
underwriter  may  step  in  and  adopt  any  measures  that  he 
deems  proper  to  save  the  property  without  in  any  way 
prejudicing  his  rights.  The  effect  of  this  clause  in  plain 
language  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  to  use  eveiy 
effort  to  minimize  the  loss,  and  the  underwriter  has  the 
rigJit  to  do  likewise. 

Salvage — The  expense  incurred  in  saving  the  property 
insured  is  called  salvage,  and  is  collectible  from  underwrit- 
ers without  regard  to  the  average  conditions.  For  example, 
a  ship  is  driven  on  the  beach  and  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  a  total  loss,  when  a  steamer  arrives  on  the  scene 
and  succeeds  in  releasing  the  ship  and  towing  her  to  a  place 
of  safety.  For  this  service  the  vessel,  as  well  as  her  crew, 
receives  a  liberal  compensation.  This  is  termed  a  salvage 
service,  which  is  contributed  for  proportionately  by  the 
various  interests  benefited,  viz.,  vessel,  freight,  and  cargo. 
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The  expression  "salvage "  is  also  applied  to  the  proceeds 
or  what  remains  of  either  vessel  or  car^jfo  after  a  loss. 

"Lost  or  not  lost"  are  words  inserted,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  if  an  underwriter  accepts  a  risk  and  after- 
ward discovers  that  the  vessel  was  lost  prior  to  issuance 
of  the  policy,  he  is  liable  nevertheless,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  assured  had  knowledjje  of  such  character  as  to  make 
it  a  concealment  of  a  material  fact. 

Insurance  on  cargo  attaches  from  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing loading  and  until  safely  landed  at  port  of  destina- 
tion. An  erroneous  impression  which  many  merchants 
share  is  that  marine  insurance  attaches  from  the  time  the 
vessel  receipts  for  the  goods.  In  the  absence  of  a  special 
agreement,  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
writer until  the  goods  are  actually  on  board  the  vessel. 

Collision — It  is  now  the  almost  invariable  custom  to 
insert  a  clause  in  all  hull  policies  whereby  underwriters 
agree  to  indemnify  owners  for  a  stated  proportion  of  what- 
ever they  may  be  obliged  to  pay  on  account  of  damage  done 
to  another  vessel  by  collision. 

Valuation — Everj'  marine  policy,  with  the  exception  of 
open  policies,  contains  a  clause  stating  definitely  the  valu- 
ation of  the  interest  insured,  which  is  rarely  questioned, 
except  in  case  of  fraud.  The  effect  of  a  valuation  in  a 
policy  of  insurance  is  that  it  definitely  fixes  the  method  of 
adjustment.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  practice  in 
fire  insurance,  wherein  the  valuation  is  never  stated,  and 
the  insured  must  therefore  prove  valuation  after  the  loss. 
One  of  the  important  results  of  a  valued  policy  is  that  the 
assured  becomes  a  co-insurer  to  the  extent  of  any  amount 
which  may  be  uninsured. 

To  illustrate,  a  vessel  insured  for  $10,000,  valued  at 
$20,000,  is  repaired  at  an  expense  of  $5,000.  The  under- 
writer pays  the  owner  but  $2,500  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  vessel  was  insured  for  but  half  of  its  value.  Under  the 
conditions  of  a  fire  policy  the  assured  would  have  received 
his  entire  loss. 
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Average — This  is  a  word  probably  more  frequently  used 
and  less  understood  than  any  other  in  connection  with  mari- 
time matters.  It  can  probably  best  be  defined  by  saying 
that  it  signifies  a  contribution  to  a  loss.  There  are  two 
forms  of  average :  particular  and  general.  Particular  aver- 
age is  actual  damage  to  the  thing  insured  or  a  total  loss  of 
a  part.  General  average  is  an  expense  incurred  or  a  sac- 
rifice made  voluntarily  and  deliberately  to  avert  a  common 
peril,  to  which  all  interested  in  the  adventure  must  con- 
tribute. 

General  average  was  in  existence,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  long  before  marine  insurance  was  known,  having  been 
recognized  in  the  Khodian  laws,  and  is  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  insurance,  but  every  policy  of  insurance 
protects  against  loss  so  caused. 

A  definition  frequently  quoted  is  that  of  an  English 
judge  who  said:  "All  loss  which  arises  in  consequence  of 
extraordinary  sacrifices  made,  or  expenses  incurred,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  comes  within  general 
average,  and  must  be  borne  proportionately  by  all  who  are 
interested. ' ' 

Another  authority  described  general  average  by  saying : 
''What  is  given  or  sacrificed  in  time  of  danger,  for  the  sake 
of  all,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  general  contribution  on  the  part 
of  all  who  have  been  thereby  brought  to  safety. ' ' 

The  three  forms  of  general  average  losses  most  fre- 
quently met  with  are  those  caused  by  jettison,  port  of 
refuge  expenses,  and  fire.  The  last  named  raises  probably 
the  most  complicated  questions. 

Jettison  is  the  act  of  throwing  cargo  overboard.  When 
a  portion  of  the  cargo  is  jettisoned  for  the  safety  of  the 
adventure,  the  interests  benefited  or  saved,  viz.,  hull,  freight, 
and  the  balance  of  the  cargo,  must  contribute  ratably  to- 
ward the  loss.  The  earliest  jettison  of  which  we  have  any 
record  is  that  of  Jonah,  but  whether  or  not  this  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  general  average  contribution  does  not 
appear. 
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When  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  done  by  sailinj? 
vessels  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  to-day,  cases  of 
general  avera<;e  arising;  out  of  vessels  becoming  disabled  at 
sea  and  beinff  oblig'ed  to  seek  a  harbor  of  refujre  were  very 
common.  Speaking  broadly,  the  expenses  from  the  time  the 
vessel  abandons  her  voyage  and  bears  away  for  a  port  of 
safety  until  she  again  resumes  her  voyage  are  considered 
general  average. 

Fire  on  board  a  vessel  necessitating  water  being  poured 
into  the  hold  leads,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  the  most  com- 
plicated cases  of  general  average  that  can  be  imagined,  as 
the  fundamental  theory  of  general  average  is  that  nothing 
can  be  contributed  for  that  has  already  reached  the  stage 
when  it  is  of  no  value,  which  is  construed  to  mean  that 
packages  scorched,  even  to  the  slightest  extent,  are  excluded, 
but  when  damaged  by  water  only  are  contributed  for. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  order  that  the  sacrifice  or 
expense  shall  be  a  proper  subject  for  general  average,  the 
act  must  be  deliberate  and  voluntary  and  at  a  time  of  peril. 

The  method  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  marine 
losses,  other  than  total  lasses,  is  mast  intricate.  Claims  are 
made  up.  as  a  rule,  by  specialists,  called  average  adjusters, 
and  the  statements  themselves  are  called  average  statements. 

These  average  statements  contain  an  extract  from  the 
ship's  log-book  giving  particulars  of  the  di.saster,  copies  of 
all  surveys,  and  reports  relating  to  the  damage,  and  finally 
a  copy  of  every  bill  in  detail  with  each  item  charged  where 
it  properly  belongs. 

There  are  two  further  points  to  which  I  desire  to  refer 
before  concluding.  The  first  is  that  whereas  in  fire  insur- 
ance there  is  one  universal  form  of  policy,  in  marine  insur- 
ance almost  every  merchant  and  ship-owner  has  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  character  of  insurance  affording  him  the  best 
protection,  and  underwriters  are  expected  and  are  generally 
found  to  issue  policies  in  accordance  therewith.  It  is  there- 
fore frequently  said,  in  speaking  of  marine  insurance,  that 
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it  is  practically  a  matter  with  the  assured,  *'of  paying  your 
money  and  taking  your  choice. ' '  The  rate  of  premium  nat- 
urally depends  upon  the  viewpoint  and  experience  of  the 
underwriter. 

The  other  feature  is  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  marine 
underwriter  familiarize  himself,  to  an  extent  at  least,  with 
the  conditions,  customs,  and  practices  of  every  country,  and 
especially  of  all  the  leading  ports  of  the  world,  as  he  is  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  deal  with  vessels  in  distress  and  dam- 
aged cargo  the  world  over. 

In  conlusion,  I  will  confess  that  when  I  undertook  to 
write  a  paper  on  marine  insurance  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
would  be  able  to  cover  so  little  ground  in  the  allotted  time. 
The  subject  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  would  take  not  one 
but  a  series  of  papers  to  discuss  it  with  any  degree  of  thor- 
oughness, and  if  I  have  given  you  simply  a  suggestion  of  it 
I  shall  feel  amply  compensated. 
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STUDENT  SELF-GOVERX^IENT  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.* 


Farnham  p.  Griffiths. 


Among  many  students  and  at  many  institutions  of 
learnin<r  an  unfortunate  misconception  of  coUeiLje  spirit  has 
lonj;  prevailed.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
outward  thing's:  some  students,  if  their  conduct  be  a  true 
criterion,  would  apparently  conceive  of  college  spirit  as 
consisting  in  the  disorderly  rush  and  a  general  spirit  of 
boLsterousness  on  public  occasions,  in  the  inconsiderate 
hazing  of  fellow-students,  or  the  ill-advised  pilfering  of  the 
tableware  of  fashionable  cafes;  other  students  of  a  more 
responsible  character  would  be  inclined  to  denominate  as 
college  spirit  the  yell  and  the  song  and  the  general  enthu- 
siasm that  goes  with  the  football  game  or  the  field  day. 
But  if  you  were  to  approach  the  man  of  saner  mind  and 
healthier  judgment — the  man  who  leads  the  way  in  student 
activities,  and  whose  word  is  as  the  voice  of  one  having 
authority  in  the  councils  of  his  fellows — if  you  were  to 
approach  this  type  of  the  college  man,  and  ask  him  candidly 
what  college  spirit  is,  he  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  accept 
the  first  or  the  second  view  just  mentioned :  he  would  prob- 
ably regard  the  rush  and  all  else  akin  thereto  as  a  form  of 
college  barbarism,  and  while  he  would  no  doubt  assign  to 

*  From  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  17,  pp.  347-361, 
April,  1907. 
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the  college  yell  a  very  high  and  worthy  place  in  student  life, 
it  would  not  be  as  college  spirit  itself,  but  rather  as  a 
healthy  expression  thereof.  Then  he  would  put  into  two 
words  his  own  conception  of  college  spirit  as  unselfish 
service — unselfish  service  to  his  alma  mater,  the  doing  of 
everything  in  his  power  to  advance  her  welfare,  and  the 
leaving  undone  all  those  things,  however  innocent  in  and 
of  themselves,  that  would  mar  her  good  name.  The  leaders, 
if  not  the  general  student  body,  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  to-day,  are  coming  to  feel  that  in  their  keeping 
is  the  honor  of  the  university,  and  that  the  charge  is  too 
sacred  a  one  to  be  lightly  exposed  to  danger.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  remark- 
able growth  in  this  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  They  have  participated  in  a  rush,  perhaps 
of  the  harmless  order;  and  the  next  day  have  seen  it  pro- 
claimed in  headlines  throughout  the  land  as  "a  riot  at  the 
university."  The  experience  has  been  painful  but  not 
fruitless.  Out  of  it  all  there  has  come  a  finer  love  for  the 
university,  and  a  truer  devotion  to  her  interests ;  the  inner 
meaning  of  college  spirit  has  laid  hold  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  student  body  as  never  before.  The  natural 
result  has  followed :  there  has  been  a  steady  and  persistent 
advance  in  student  self-control ;  and  in  the  wake  of  student 
self-control  has  followed  almost  inevitably  a  large  measure 
of  student  self-government.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
are  not  really  anxious  to  exercise  a  domineering  sway  over 
the  students;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  play  the  part  of  the 
policeman ;  the  duty  is  one  imposed  perforce  upon  the  in- 
structor by  the  wilfulness  or  thoughtlessness  of  the  student. 
Once  the  students  themselves  give  evidence  of  an  honest 
desire  to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  college,  and  of 
the  capacity  to  give  effect  to  the  desire,  the  faculty  is  ready 
enough  to  retire  and  leave  the  field  of  government  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

This  is  in  broad  terms  what  has  taken  place  of  late  at 
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the  University  of  California.  It  may  not  be  amiss  now  to 
explain  the  process  in  more  detail.  Just  how  has  it  come 
about?  Naturally  the  first  condition  of  a  successful  student 
self-government,  as  of  any  {ijovernment  in  which  larj,'e  num- 
bers have  a  share,  is  the  creation  of  an  effective  j)ublic 
opinion.  This  has  been  no  easy  ta.sk  at  Berkeley.  The 
absence  of  a  dormitory  sy.stem  and  the  widely  scattered 
homes  of  the  studi-uts  have  been  formidable  obstacles.  The 
lodt;in}?-houses  and  fraternities  are  distributed  throutrhout 
the  len^'th  and  breadth  of  Berkeley ;  and  a  consitlcrable 
number  of  the  students  live  in  the  neif,'hborinti  cities  of 
Oakland  and  Alameda,  or  even  across  the  bay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Various  agencies,  however,  have  combined  to  offset 
thus  and  other  serious  obstacles,  and  to  build  up  an  effective 
student  public  opinion. 

And  first  amon^  these  agencies  I  would  mention  the 
honor  societies,  notably  the  senior  honor  society.  Its  chief 
motive  for  being  is  the  encouragement  of  unselfi.sh  service 
to  the  university.  This  ideal  of  service  is  the  very  .soul  of 
the  organization,  the  source  of  its  power  and  energy,  the 
splendid  purpose  which  stimulates  the  members  to  press  on 
in  their  high  calling.  The  power  of  the  organization  for 
good  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  kind  of  men  who  make  up 
its  membership — men  of  different  ages  and  different  walks 
in  life,  yet  all  of  one  mind  in  their  common  love  for  the 
university.  Members  are  of  three  classes:  senior  students 
who  have  shown  signally  their  desire  to  serve  the  university 
unselfishly  and  have  met  with  some  measure  of  success 
therein ;  alumni  whose  interest  in  their  alma  mater  has  con- 
tinued beyond  the  day  of  graduation,  and  who  are  always 
willing  to  do  for  her  what  they  may;  and  members  of  the 
faculty  whose  field  of  service  to  the  university  is  not  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  class  room,  but  who  welcome 
every  further  opportunity  to  minister  to  her  welfare,  and 
who  are  above  all  in  cordial  .sympathy  and  close  touch  with 
the  lives  of  the  students.    It  will  be  readily  conceded  that 
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this  combination  of  what  may  be  called  the  service-loving 
members  of  the  student  body,  the  alumni,  and  the  faculty, 
has  within  it  the  possibility  of  great  good  to  the  university. 
The  society  has  given  and  is  now  giving  splendid  impetus 
to  the  upbuilding  of  a  sane  and  sensible  student  public 
opinion.  Its  student  members,  stimulated  by  conference 
one  with  another,  and  guided  in  part  by  the  counsel  of 
their  elder  brothers,  serve  as  a  nuclevis  around  which  the 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  student  public  opinion  may 
grow  and  gather  strength.  The  meetings  take  the  form  of 
dinners  held  twice  monthly.  And  what  a  goodly  company 
it  is  that  gathers  about  the  board !  From  the  alumni  come 
two  or  three  superior  judges,  a  leading  lawyer  and  doctor 
from  San  Francisco,  a  journalist,  and  a  group  of  3'oung 
business  men ;  and  from  the  faculty  there  come  the  pro- 
fessors of  English  and  history,  and  mathematics  and  zool- 
ogy, all  of  them  eager  to  know  "their  boys"  better;  and 
among  the  student  representatives  are  numbered  the  foot- 
ball and  the  baseball  captain,  an  athlete  or  two  from  the 
track,  the  leading  debaters,  and  the  editors  of  the  college 
journals.  When  the  repast  is  over  and  the  chairs  pushed 
back  and  the  cigars  lighted,  there  is  free  and  earnest  dis- 
cussion of  college  problems.  Every  one  says  what  he  hon- 
estly thinks.  All  questions  are  attacked  in  the  spirit  of 
men  searching  for  the  truth.  And  when  the  truth  has  been 
found  it  is  gladly  accepted,  and  there  is  an  understanding, 
which  becomes  the  public  opinion  of  the  senior  members, 
and  is  carried  by  them  to  their  fellows  in  the  university. 
It  is  all  done  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  The  men  leave 
the  meetings  increased  in  the  wisdom  that  follows  an  honest 
search  for  the  truth ;  and  as  they  go  in  and  out  among  their 
fellows  in  the  daily  round  of  student  life,  they  are  as  leaven 
in  the  lump — a  wise  public  opinion  is  gathering  headway. 

The  fact  that  there  is  but  one  senior  honor  society  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  university.  The  existence  of  two  or  more 
such  organizations  is  conceded  to  be  an  affliction  in  some 
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eastern  colleges.  The  one  society  is  iinnieasurahly  more 
useful  than  two  or  three,  whose  influence  for  «;ood  is  mate- 
rially hampered  by  their  unfortunate  rivalry.  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  there  is  a  junior  honor  society  and 
other  bodies,  with  whom  there  is  no  natural  call  to  rivalry, 
whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
good  end  sought  by  the  senior  order. 

It  is  then  with  this  little  company  of  devoted  under- 
graduates in  the  honor  societies  that  a  sane  and  effective 
student  public  opinion  has  its  beginning.  Thence  the  move- 
ment extends  to  the  whole  class.  In  this  larger  group,  a 
I)ublic  opinion  becomes  a  possibility  largely  through  the 
operation  of  the  system  called  senior  control ;  which  means 
simply  that  the  men  of  the  senior  class  feel  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible for  the  right  conduct  of  all  the  student  activities 
in  which  the  iiiulergraduate  body  participates,  especially 
for  guarding  against  anything  that  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  university.  The  senior  class  thus  acts  in  a  sense  as 
a  brake  against  the  hasty  and  often  times  irresponsible 
actions  of  the  lower  classes.  The  system  came  into  vogue 
two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  classes. 
The  freshmen  were  somewhat  hesitant  about  it  at  first ;  but 
when  they  became  convinced  that  the  seniors  were  not  seek- 
ing to  assume  a  domineering  attitude,  they  readily  gave 
their  sanction  to  the  movement.  Precedent  seems  now  to 
have  made  senior  control  a  permanency.  That  they  may 
act  wisely  and  effectively,  the  seniors  feel  the  need  of  ar- 
riving at  a  reasonable  uniformity  of  judsrment  on  current 
questions.  This  end  they  have  accomplished  through  the 
institution  of  what  is  known  as  "senior  singing."  It  pro- 
vides for  a  weekly  assemblage  at  which  all  senior  men  and 
only  senior  men  are  welcome.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
semester,  a  leader  of  senior  singing  is  elected  who  is  able 
to  start  the  college  songs  and  prevside  informally.  Between 
songs  the  men  take  up  for  careful  consideration  various 
student  problems,  and  after  free  discussion  usually  arrive 
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at  an  understanding,  and  agree  upon  a  course  of  action  to 
be  followed  consistently.  For  a  long  time  the  meetings 
were  held  at  a  place  dear  through  long  association  to  all 
college  men — the  steps  of  old  North  Hall,  But  the  gath- 
erings here  were  naturally  subject  to  frequent  interruption 
during  the  winter  season.  The  success  of  the  senior  singing 
has,  therefore,  been  vastly  increased  since  the  recent  erec- 
tion of  Senior  Hall,  a  building  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
men  of  the  graduating  class. 

This  hall  is  a  structure  erected  entirely  of  redwood  logs, 
and  ecjuipped  with  furniture  in  keeping.  There  is  a  large 
loafing  and  meeting  room  where  the  daily  papers  and  the 
current  magazines  are  always  available.  At  one  end  is  a 
huge  fireplace,  piled  high  with  logs  in  winter  time,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  room  as  a  place  of  as- 
semblage and  recreation,  where  the  men  can  read  and  talk 
and  experience  the  joys  of  good  fellowship.  The  men  of 
the  graduating  class  have  here  opportunity  to  know  one 
another,  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  student  opin- 
ion. Senior  singings,  as  I  have  said,  are  now  regularly  held 
in  the  hall  with  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  the  attendance 
and  general  interest.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
structure  the  plan  was  inaugurated  of  holding  a  senior 
banquet  once  a  month  in  place  of  the  singing.  On  the  last 
such  occasion  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Mining,  and  several  other  leading  members 
of  the  faculty  were  present  and  participated  with  the  stu- 
dents in  the  discussion  of  moot  questions.  The  seniors  have 
responded  in  large  numbers  to  the  call  of  their  president 
to  make  these  monthly  dinners  a  standing  engagement. 
Through  the  combined  agency  then  of  the  senior  singings, 
the  special  monthly  dinners,  and  the  informal  gatherings 
of  the  men  in  groups  during  all  hours  of  the  day  in  Senior 
Hall,  the  senior  men  have  cultivated  an  advanced  public 
opinion  and  have  been  able  to  act  as  leaders  to  the  other 
classes. 
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What  the  honor  societies  and  the  senior  meetinfrs  have 
done  t\)r  the  development  of  puhlie  oi)inion  in  smaller 
circles,  the  student  mass  meetins:  has  done  for  the  under- 
g-raduate  body  at  larije.  The  name  is  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive— it  is  a  nieetinf;  called  by  the  president  of  the  associated 
students,  open  to  all  men  in  the  university,  held  in  the 
larjjest  auditorium  on  the  campus,  and  larjjely  attended. 
Here  matters  of  student  procedure  and  policy  are  freely 
discussed  from  the  tioor  by  any  students  who  choose  to 
speak.  Certain  moot  (lucstions  are  first  taken  up,  and  men 
who  have  carefully  prone  over  the  j^round  in  advance  lead 
in  a  thorou'jh  discussion  of  the  topic.  Afterward  every  one 
is  invited  to  speak  as  he  is  moved;  the  response  is  generally 
very  j^ratifyinfr.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  the  topics  taken  up  at  the  last  meetin*:.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  .student  hour  was  one.  The  experience  of  the 
students  in  endeavorinfr  to  arran^je  cla.ss  meetinjrs  had 
shown  that  there  was  practically  not  a  sinjrle  hour  of  the 
week,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  afternoon,  that  was 
not  occupied  by  university  exercises  of  .some  character. 
After  extended  discussion  it  was  declared  the  sen.se  of  the 
student  body  that  there  should  be  once  a  week  at  lea.st  a 
student  hour  free  of  all  lectures  and  recitations.  This 
action  has  been  reported  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  faculty  .schedule  committee;  and  there  is  now  every 
reason  to  believe  that  before  lon»  a  .student  hour  will  be 
granted.  At  this  same  meeting  the  question  of  the  ju.stice 
of  a  recent  suspension  of  a  student  was  taken  up.  The 
suspension  had  been  recommended  by  a  student  committee 
(of  which  more  is  to  be  said  later)  to  the  President  of  the 
University.  A  petition  had  later  been  circulated  urging 
that  the  sentence  be  recalled  and  the  .student  be  readmitted 
to  college  on  the  ground  that  his  offense  had  not  been  se- 
rious enough  to  warrant  suspension.  The  chairman  of  the 
student  committee  was  asked  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  the  suspension  had  been  recommended.    This  he  did ; 
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and  speakers  from  the  floor  made  careful  presentation  of  the 
other  side  of  the  case.  After  the  whole  situation  had  been 
canvassed,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  clearly  in  favor  of 
endorsing  the  action  of  the  committee. 

A  remarkably  interesting  incident  occurred  just  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  A  student  in  the  audience  took  the 
floor  and  said  that  a  dispute  during  the  day  over  respective 
rights  had  led  to  a  fistic  encounter  between  a  freshman  and 
a  sophomore.  The  afl^air  had  not  been  especially  serious, 
but  he  understood  that  the  college  daily  was  preparing  to 
publish  an  account  of  it  in  the  morning;  the  outside  press 
in  the  vicinity  would  take  up  and  exaggerate  the  incident, 
he  felt  sure,  and  eventually  it  would  go  all  over  the  State 
proclaimed  in  headlines  as  ' '  a  riot  at  the  university. ' '  That 
was  what  had  happened  in  similar  cases  in  the  past,  he 
said ;  it  would  happen  in  this  case.  He  therefore  moved 
that  the  editor  of  the  college  daily,  who  was  in  the  audience, 
be  instructed  to  "strike  the  story  out,  even  if  he  had  to 
leave  a  whole  column  blank" — it  was  then  10:30  p.m.  The 
response  to  this  appeal  was  good  to  behold;  a  dozen  men 
were  on  their  feet  at  once  demanding  that  it  was  the  plain 
duty  of  the  students  to  see  to  it  that  the  harmful  "story" 
was  suppressed.  And  the  editor  so  promised  before  he  left 
the  hall. 

This  great  gathering  of  students  was,  I  firmly  believe, 
one  of  the  most  eventful  meetings  in  the  history  of  the 
university.  As  expressive  of  the  faith  which  the  students 
have  in  the  institution,  let  me  quote  a  recent  editorial  utter- 
ance of  the  college  daily  paper:  "During  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  last  term  the  president  of  the  student 
body  called  a  men's  mass  meeting  in  Harmon  Gymnasium 
that  did  more  to  give  the  student  body  unity  of  interests 
than  any  rally  California  every  held.  The  fellows  began 
at  that  time  to  realize  that  student  opinion  might  become 
something  leading  to  tangible  results.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  us  at  that  time  were  settled  effectively 
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as  a  result  of  the  meetinfr.  .  .  ."  The  cases  that  have 
been  cited  above  are  illustrative  of  some  of  the  problems, 
that  were  thus  effectively  settled.  They  indicate  further 
how  well  the  mass  meetin^j  is  helping  to  form  an  effective 
student  public  opinion.  It  is  the  youngest  of  the  thretJ 
agencies  mentioned  which  are  serving  this  good  end.  The 
movement  starts  among  a  few  leaders  gathered  in  the  honor 
societies,  spreads  then  to  the  graduating  class  through  the 
senior  singings  and  the  instrumentality  of  Senior  Hall,  and 
finally  reaches  the  whole  male  student  body  in  the  mass 
meeting.  President  Wheeler  in  his  last  biennial  report  ex- 
presses it  as  his  conviction  that  the  conjunction  of  Senior 
Hall  and  the  student  mass  meeting  are  "likely  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  create  a  public  opinion  among  the  stu- 
dents, even  better  than  could  the  much  connnended  dormi- 
tory." 

To  sum  up  the  situation  briefly,  it  may  be  said  with 
assurance,  I  think,  that  a  real  and  effective  public  opinion 
has  been  steadily  forming  in  the  student  mind.  It  is  a 
public  opinion  that  promises  well  for  the  future  good  of 
the  university.  The  students  generally  are  seeing  things 
in  their  right  perspective ;  there  has  been  steadily  opening 
before  them  a  vision  of  the  fuller  and  truer  meaning  of 
college  spirit ;  and  they  have  happily  come  to  mea.sure  con- 
templated actions  by  their  probable  effect  for  good  or  for  ill 
on  the  university.  Not  that  we  do  not  still  have  an  occa- 
sional outbreak ;  not  that  the  students  do  not  now  and  then 
in  a  moment  of  haste  yield  to  the  old  instincts  and  pay 
homage  to  the  god  of  the  old-time  college  spirit ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  leaders,  if  not  the  general  student  body,  have 
come  to  a  realization  of  what  things  are  worth  while,  and 
have  voluntarily  annulled  many  of  the  old  traditions  of 
disorder.  First  the  old  Bourdon  celebration — an  annual 
burning  in  effigy  of  the  author  of  a  despised  text-book, 
which  regularly  ended  in  a  general  class  rush  and  a  disor- 
derly  outbreak — was   done   away  with.     Soon   after,   the 
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Charter  Hill  rush  was  likewise  ended.    It  had  long  been  a 
regular  custom  on  the  eve  of  Charter  day  (March  23)  for 
the  freshmen  to  chalk  their  class  numerals  on  a  large  scale 
upon  the  hillside,  west  of  the  campus.     It  was  the  joy  of 
the  sophomore  to  stop  this  proceeding.     The  inevitable  re- 
sult was  a  clash  on  the  hills.     Perhaps  it  was  not  very 
harmful  in  the  old  days.     But  when  the  classes  came  to 
number  several  hundred  each,  the  meeting  on  the  hillside 
was  apt  to  be  not  altogether  gentle,  and  injuries  of  a  serious 
character  to  life  and  limb  were  likely  to  be  the  outcome. 
The  faculty  tried  to  end  the  rush.    In  a  measure  they  suc- 
ceeded; they  at  least  reduced  the  numbers  of  those  partici- 
pating.    But  somehow  the  more  daring  spirits  found  that 
the  playing  of  electric  lights  on  the  hillside  and  the  pros- 
pect of  collision  with  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  opposing 
class  added  a  keener  relish  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 
It  was  an  achievement  of  a  rare  order  to  come  out  of  an 
adventure  like  that  with  a  whole  skin.    So  it  was  only  when 
the  students  themselves  resolved  that  the  rush  should  stop 
that  it  did  stop.    Men  who  found  a  peculiar  joy  in  daring 
the  faculty  were  not  willing  to  face  an  enraged  student 
public  opinion.     The  freshmen  and  sophomores  called  sep- 
arate meetings  and,  guided  by  the  counsel  of  the  upper 
classmen,  agreed  to  join  in  the  work  of  erecting  on  Charter 
Hill  instead  of  their  class  numerals  a  large  cement  '*C" 
standing  for  California.     In  that  task  they  spent  Charter 
Day.    All  morning  from  the  streets  of  Berkeley  you  might 
have  seen  a  goodly  company  of  men  plodding  up  and  down 
the  hillside  carrying  cement  to  their  fellows  who  were  shap- 
ing the  "C"  on  the  summit.     It  rained  all  day,  too;  but 
the  men  did  not  mind  that ;  there  is  a  certain  inspiration  in 
doing  something  worth  while,  against  which  the  elements 
cannot  prevail.     Then  the  emblem  was  painted  gold — Cali- 
fornia's color.     On  the  eve  of  the  last  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball game  it  was  illuminated  with  electric  lights;  and  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  hillsides  invisible,  it 
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appeared  an  immense  "C"  suspended  in  the  heavens,  a 
symbol  of  the  peace  restored  between  the  classes  and  of  a 
truer  devotion  to  the  college.  So  ended  the  Charter  Hill 
rush.    So  have  ended  many  of  the  old  traditions  of  disorder. 

I  shall  mention  one  more  incident  as  evidence  of  the 
presence  and  effectiveness  of  a  student  public  opinion  at 
the  University  of  California.  In  the  spring  of  1903  there 
was  a  track  rally.  At  its  close  large  numbers  of  students 
under  the  influence  of  an  over-exuberant  enthusiasm  for 
victory  invaded  the  town  of  Berkeley  and  boarded  the  local 
train.  One  thing  led  to  another.  Hardly  knowing  what 
they  did,  the  students  took  full  possession  of  the  train  and 
a  thoroughly  disreputable  disturbance  resulted,  though  the 
press  report  of  a  "train  wreck"  was  of  course  an  absurd 
exaggeration.  But  the  very  next  morning — and  this  is  the 
point  I  desire  to  emphasize — the  students  themselves,  before 
the  faculty  could  take  any  action,  had  called  a  meeting  and 
had  there  by  common  consent  admitted  that  the  action  of 
the  preceding  evening  was  wrong.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition to  assume  an  independent  or  indifferent  attitude,  or 
to  shirk  the  responsibility.  One  speaker  tried  to  shift  the 
blame  to  the  freshman  class  and  a  dozen  men  were  on  their 
feet  in  an  instant  protesting  and  insisting  that  "we  are  all 
responsible  for  this  misconduct ;  we  should  all  share  the 
results  for  better  or  for  worse."  Resolutions  were  adopted 
deploring  the  occurrence  of  the  evening  before,  and  steps 
were  taken  for  raising  subscriptions  to  pay  the  railroad 
company  in  full  for  the  damage.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
example  of  an  alert  student  public  opinion  of  a  right  order, 
spontaneously  expressed,  and  effective  in  bringing  about 
immediate  action. 

It  would  appear  from  what  has  been  said  thus  far  that 
the  progress  of  student  public  opinion  has  resulted  in  a 
very  gratifying  development  of  student  self-control,  and 
has  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  a  considerable  measure 
of  student  self-government.     It  now  remains  to  explain 
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more  definitely  the  working  of  this  student  self-government. 
Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  system  of 
senior  control.  It  implies  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  men  of  the  senior  class  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  the  university.  The  seniors,  with  their  larger 
measure  of  experience  and  their  maturer  judgment,  are  re- 
garded as  the  natural  leaders.  It  is  their  right,  or  rather 
their  duty,  to  use  their  personal  influence  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  disorders  of  any  kind  liable  to  occur  on  the  occasion 
of  class  meetings,  elections,  or  other  student  events.  If  the 
trouble  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rush,  for  instance,  they  warn 
the  underclassmen  to  desist,  and  if  warning  be  insufficient, 
they  sometimes  take  occasion  to  remove  the  offenders  forc- 
ibly. It  is  generally  considered  best,  however,  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  resort  to  violence;  particularly  flagrant 
offenders  are  brought  to  justice  through  another  channel; 
they  are  haled  before  the  Undergraduate  Students'  Affairs 
Committee.  This  committee  has  its  being  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  organization  representative  of  the  student  body 
as  a  whole — the  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of 
California.  Its  members,  five  in  number,  and  all  seniors, 
are  appointed  annually  by  the  president  of  the  Associated 
Students.  The  aim  is  to  select  representative  men  of  abil- 
ity, good  sense,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  render  impartial  judgment  on  questions  that 
concern  their  fellow-students.  This  year,  for  example,  the 
committee  consisted  of  the  editor  of  the  students'  weekly 
magazine,  the  president  of  the  graduating  class,  two  seniors 
of  wide  experience  and  proved  ability  in  committee  work, 
and  the  president  of  the  Associated  Students,  acting  ex- 
officio  as  chairman.  It  is  the  function  of  this  committee  to 
summon  before  it  students  accused  of  an  infraction  of  well 
recognized  rules  of  the  university;  to  examine  them  thor- 
oughly, to  hear  their  own  statement  of  the  case,  and  to 
compare  it  with  what  other  witnesses  have  to  say,  to  collect 
and  carefully  weigh  all  other  evidence  pertinent  to  the  case, 
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and  finally  to  make  rt'coniinendations  based  thereon  to  the 
President  of  the  I'niversity.  It  is  sinjjular  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  and  t:ood  sense  eharaeterizinjr  these  recommen- 
dations thus  far  that  every  one  of  them  has  been  received 
with  favor  and  acted  upon  promptly  by  the  university 
authorities.  The  fii-st  noteworthy  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  for  some  time  been  systematically  pilferiri}^  from 
the  lockers  of  the  students  in  one  of  the  collesre  buildinirs; 
at  last  an  unusually  larjie  theft  led  to  careful  investigations 
and  the  culprit  was  detected.  He  was  immediately  sum- 
moned before  the  rnderfrradtuite  Students'  Affairs  Com- 
mitttH'.  The  evidence  airainst  him  was  presented  and  he 
confessed.  The  committee  recommended  that  he  be  ex- 
pelled and  presented  the  reasons  therefor  to  the  authorities, 
who  promptly  dismissed  the  offender.  A  case  of  equal  in- 
terest occurred  last  semester.  The  offense  was  a  particu- 
larly tlatrrant  one  connected  with  rushin<;.  The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Students'  Committee,  as  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  University,  are  explanatory  of  the 

incident:    "That  Mr.  ,  a  sophomore  in  this  university, 

be  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  this  semester,  and  that 
this  action  be  made  public.     These  reconunendations  are 

based  upon  the  follow  in?  charfres,  which  Mr.  before 

this  connuittee  admitted  to  be  true:  First,  that  he  wilfully 
took  part  in  two  rushes  this  semester,  knowin*r  that  the  wish 
of  the  President  of  the  University  and  of  the  senior  cla^ss 
was  to  the  contrary ;  second,  that  he  repeatedly  returned  to 
take  part  in  the  rush  of  August  24th,  after  having  been  re- 
peatedly warned  by  seniors  to  desist,  and  in  open  defiance 
of  their  requests;  third,  that  he  helped  to  precipitate  the 
rush  of  September  5th,  by  assisting  in  the  stealing  of  the 
ballot  box,  and  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  rush  that 
followed ;  fourth,  that  he  apparently  has  no  clearly  defined 
idea  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  question  of  rushing, 
and  that  he  regards  the  prestige  of  class  to  be  of  higher 
value  than  the  honor  of  the  university.     For  these  reasons 
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the  committee  believes  that  Mr.  should  be  allowed  to 

sever  his  connection  with  the  university  for  the  rest  of  this 
semester. ' '    The  offending  student  was  suspended. 

The  case  traced  from  start  to  finish  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  excellent  fashion  in  which  the  different 
elements  in  the  system  of  student  self-government  work 
together.  First  of  all,  the  senior  men,  acting  under  the 
authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  now  well  established 
system  of  senior  control,  warned  the  offender  repeatedly 
that  rushing  was  a  defiance  of  university  regulations  and 
urged  him  to  desist.  That  failing  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
the  man  was  summoned  for  a  hearing  before  the  Students' 
Committee,  the  evidence  for  and  against  him  was  impar- 
tially considered,  and  the  recommendation  of  suspension 
was  submitted  to  the  President  and  acted  upon.  It  was  felt 
by  some  afterward  that  the  action  had  been  hasty  and  ill- 
advised,  and  a  petition  was  therefore  circulated  and  signed 
by  many  students  requesting  for  several  named  reasons  the 
reinstatement  of  the  offender.  The  committee  thereupon 
explained  at  length  the  grounds  for  its  action  at  a  meeting 
of  the  senior  honor  society ;  and  the  members,  after  a  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  case,  justified  the  stand  of  the 
committee  as  wise  and  commendable.  Finally  the  matter 
was  taken  up  in  the  great  student  mass  meeting ;  every  one 
was  given  opportunity  to  speak  as  he  was  moved ;  the  whole 
ease  was  thoroughly  worked  over;  and  the  upshot  of  it  all 
was  a  resolution  adopted  with  few  dissenting  voices  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  students  of  the  university  that  the 
committee  should  be  upheld. 

These  recommendations,  it  is  to  be  noted,  came  from  the 
man's  fellow-students.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  faculty 
interfered  one  way  or  the  other.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
case  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  an  effective,  workable 
form  of  student  self-government.  Disturbances  of  this 
order  used  to  be  handled  by  a  Faculty  Students'  Affairs 
Committee ;  that  committee  still  exists  and  still  has  nominal 
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functions,  but  it  has  been  very  largely  relieved  of  its  work 
by  the  prompt  and  successful  way  in  which  the  Students' 
Committee  has  dealt  with  troubles  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  faculty  to  wield 
the  big  stick;  it  much  prefers  that  a  serious-minded  group 
of  students  should  look  after  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  undergraduate  body.  And  so  the  Students' 
Committee,  while  having  no  official  recognition  and  no  legal 
status  on  the  books  of  the  university,  is  yet  doing  a  great 
work,  and  doing  it  well.  The  students  are  able  to  ferret 
out  evidence  more  successfully  than  professors,  and  their 
decisions  are  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  general 
student  body. 

Plans  are  on  foot  at  present  to  render  the  Undergrad- 
uate Students'  Affairs  Committee  an  even  more  effective 
organ  than  it  now  is.  The  president  of  the  Associated 
Students  hopes  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  activities  so  as 
to  make  it  serve  the  purposes  of  a  grand  jury  for  the  stu- 
dent world.  In  fact  it  has  already  begun  to  act  in  this 
capacity.  Rumors  have  been  afloat  to  the  effect  that  there 
has  been  some  misappropriation  of  funds  in  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  college  papers.  The  committee  has 
therefore  called  before  it  parties  able  to  furnish  inside  testi- 
mony, is  giving  the  persons  implicated  an  opportunity  to 
clear  themselves  of  suspicion,  and  is  providing  for  a  thor- 
ough hearing  of  the  whole  case.  Similar  action  will  be 
taken  on  other  questions.  The  effort  will  be  made  to  cleanse 
the  whole  public  life  of  the  student  body,  and  to  insist 
upon  a  straight  and  honorable  management  of  all  student 
activities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  what  has  been  said  in  this  discussion 
may  serve  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  growth 
of  student  self-government  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  of  the  student  public  opinion  and  self-control  whereon 
it  rests.  It  has  all  meant  much  for  the  university ;  it  is 
destined  to  mean  more.    Highly  favored  is  that  university 
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whose  alumni  have  their  alma  mater  always  in  memory  and 
who  delight  to  do  her  honor ;  but  more  richly  blessed  is  the 
university  whose  students,  while  they  are  students,  and  be- 
fore they  have  left  the  college  halls,  conceive  a  right  per- 
spective of  what  makes  for  her  upbuilding  and  her  highest 
good — more  to  be  desired  are  they  than  beauty  of  campus 
or  stateliness  of  buildings.  During  the  trying  days  of  last 
April  and  May,  when  earthquake  and  fire  had  smitten  this 
western  land  of  ours  so  sorely,  the  students  of  California 
responded  loyally  to  the  call  to  service,  and  gave  generously 
of  their  time  and  talent  to  those  who  were  in  need.  And 
with  the  doing  of  duty  there  descended  upon  them  a  new 
vision  of  the  beauty  of  college  spirit  as  the  spirit  of  un- 
selfish service,  of  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  university, 
standing  for  what  is  good  and  true.  When  the  students 
have  taken  unto  themselves  this  high  concept  and  are  ready 
to  act  in  accordance  therewith,  who  shall  deny  them  the 
right  of  self-government?  For  theirs  will  be  the  rule  of 
justice  and  wisdom  and  righteousness. 
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THE    ATHENIAN'S    VISION.* 


Isaac  Flagg. 


What  landT — What  skyT — What  people? — What  thronging  faces  seem 
To  float  before  these  waking  eyes,  still  laden  with  their  dreamt 
Whither,  oh!  whither  have  my  thoughts,  by  dim  remembrance  bound, 
Been  wafted  from  that  slumber  on  Demeter's  holy  ground? 

For  I,  amid  the  mystic  rout, — it  seems  but  yesterday, — 
Forth  thro'  the  Dipylon  at  eve,  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
From  Athens  moved :   full  voices  round  me  wove  a  solemn  spell. 
While  on  the  olive  groves  each  gleam  of  torchlight  weirdly  fell. 

And  in  Demeter's  temple,  at  Eleusis,  I  had  view 'd 

The  symbols  of  her  sorrow  ple<lging  our  beatitude: 

I  had  seen  the  gifts  unspeakable;  the  sweet  hopes  I  had  heard, 

Thrilling  his  soul  whose  silent  lips  the  golden  key  hath  barr'd. 

Then,  wandering  forth  alone,  where  deep  below  the  moon-lit  fane 
Shimmer 'd  the  wavelets  that  lap  round  the  still  Thriasian  Plain, 
Mute  revery  compassing  my  heart,  the  inward  eye  yet  tum'd 
Back  to  that  mystic  spectacle — the  fruits,  the  wise  arts  learn  'd 

From  the  great  bounteous  Mother,  from  the  lost  Daughter,  who 
From  death  was  render 'd  up  to  life, — thus  rapt,  myself  I  threw 
On  earth 's  cool  bosom  down,  and  mused. — The  vague  stars,  one  by  one. 
Darkling,  grew  faint  and  fainter;  the  night-wind's  voice  was  gone; 

I  slept. — Anon  a  vision, — oh!  listen  to  the  tale, — 
Rending  the  sombre  shroud  of  sleep,  beam'd  out,  upon  the  pale 
Curtains  of  dreamland  pictured,  and,  in  accents  echoing  still, 
Utter 'd  the  grave  monitions  which  my  awe-struck  spirit  fill. 

Methought,  in  presence  manifest  the  Earth  Mother  divine 
Stood  by  my  couch  with  gracious  mien  and  countenance  benign : 
A  myrtle  crown  she  wore;  one  arm  on  a  wheat-sheaf  did  rest, 
Full-ear  'd ;  the  right  hand  pointed  far  toward  sunset  and  the  west. 

*  Recited  as  prologue  to  the  Greek  Sacrificial  Procession  at  the 
State  Farmers'  Institute,  University  of  California,  October,  1904. 
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A  voice  as  when  soft  harvest-airs  o  'er  rippling  corn-lands  blow — 
* '  My  true  initiate, ' '  it  said,  ' '  scion  of  Athens,  know, 
There  are  twin  brothers,  Sleep  and  Death :  mine  eyes  alone  may  see 
What  their  similitude  portends  to  frail  humanity. ' ' 

"Thy  city,  famed  and  beautiful,  thou  shalt  behold  no  more; 
Thro'  four  and  twenty  centuries  this  slumber  shall  endure. 
Till  on  a  new  Hesperian  shore  thy  wondering  lids  unseal'd 
Swim  with  the  radiance  azure  skies  to  lands  yet  nameless  yield. ' ' 

' '  A  people,  to  whom  the  gifts  of  earth  in  ampler  store  shall  fall 
Than  fell  in  that  far  golden  age  the  minstrel  would  recall; 
Nor  oil  nor  wine  pour'd  I  of  old  so  plentiful  and  sweet 
As  shall  for  the  fair  clime  be  pour  'd  thy  waking  eyes  will  greet. ' ' 

* '  'Twixt  serried  hills  and  the  blue  waves  a  riband  of  rich  green, 
Border  'd  with  fruited  gold ;  afar,  the  snow-lined  summits '  sheen 
Gleams  out,  as  from  a  spirit-land;  river  with  forest  blends. 
Where  Ocean  with  his  cooling  breath  Elysian  tribute  sends. ' ' 

"For  them,  those  hallow 'd  implements,  Demeter's  gift  to  man, 
Simple  erstwhile  and  plain,  the  rake,  the  plow,  the  winnowing-fan, 
Sickle  and  pruning-hook, — the  same  at  my  behest  shall  change 
Into  new  things  of  mighty  mould  and  figuration  strange." 

' '  So,  when  their  teeming  products,  the  gates  o  'erflowing,  speed 
Far  forth,  by  land  or  watery  way,  ten  million  mouths  to  feed; 
When  their  white  flocks,  their  kine  adown  ten  thousand  pastures  graze, 
My  name  let  them  remember  yet,  let  them  cease  not  to  raise" 

' '  Songs  of  thanksgiving  unto  me,  Demeter,  mother  of  arts. 
Parent  of  peace  thro '  all  the  years,  whose  bounty  bends  men 's  hearts, 
By  the  up-springing  of  the  seed,  its  leafage,  and  its  bloom. 
Toward  thoughts  eternal  and  high  hopes  of  a  new  life  to  come. ' ' 


Hail,  then,  all-hail,  ye  people,  whom  now  mine  eyes  behold. 
Even  as  mighty  Pallas'  civic  host  they  saw  of  old 
In  Dionysus'  theatre,  high-seated! — ^hail,  and  wait 
For  that  the  goddess  ushers  in,  thro'  her  initiate! 

Lo !  where  the  sacrificial  throng  with  solemn  step  moves  on. 
Born  of  the  marble  forms  that  graced  the  sculptured  Parthenon. 
Link  ye  a  past  age  to  your  own,  join  ye  in  one  refrain 
Athena's  green-gray  olive  and  Demeter's  yellow  grain! 
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THE  ACADEMY  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  HISTORY. 


At  their  regular  monthly  meetins;,  on  Tut'sday.  June  11, 
the  Re«;ents  of  the  Univei-sity  of  California  approved  the 
Constitution  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  Ilistoiy, 
which  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  Bancroft  Library  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  in  charjje  of  the  Bancroft  Collection 
since  September  20,  1906.  This  constitution  was  drawn  up 
at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco  on  May  29,  when  the 
Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  was  or- 
ganized and  several  promises  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  three  years  were  made.  It  was  resolved,  however,  by 
those  present  that  the  Council  should  suspend  operations 
until  the  full  number  of  twenty  members  should  have  been 
elected  and  until  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  their 
firet  contributions  has  been  received.  Many  names  were 
suggested  of  persons  to  be  invited  to  join  the  Council,  and 
the  provisional  Secretary,  Professor  H.  !Morse  Stephens,  of 
the  University  of  California,  was  directed  to  write  to  them 
and  in  particular  to  representative  men  from  other  Pacific 
Coast  countries  and  states  than  California.  The  Constitu- 
tion clearly  defines  the  relation  between  the  Academy  and 
the  University  of  California  and  leaves  further  details  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  membership  of  the  Council  will  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  and  their  names  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  of  the  University  of  California 
Chronicle.  As  soon  as  the  Council  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  first  Fellows  wiU  be  elected  and  a  statement  will 
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be  issued  of  the  publications  intended  for  the  first  year  of 
the  Academy's  work.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  of 
the  Academy  will  be  essentially  that  of  administration  and 
publication.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Council  will  be 
the  selection  of  an  Editorial  Committee  for  the  suggestion 
and  supervision  of  the  publications  of  the  Academy.  It  is 
not  contemplated  that  the  Academy  should  hold  meetings 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  historical 
topics,  for  that  work  is  efficiently  conducted  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Branch  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 


CONSTITUTION. 


The  name  of  the  Academy  shall  be  the  Academy  of 
Pacific  Coast  History. 

II. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
political,  social,  commercial,  and  the  industrial  history,  and 
of  the  ethnology,  geography,  and  literature  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America,  and  the  publication  of  monographs,  his- 
torical documents,   and  other  historical  material   relating 

thereto. 

III. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  have  en- 
trusted the  control  and  administration  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  and  known  as 
the  Bancroft  Collection,  together  with  such  other  historical 
material  as  is  already  in  their  possession  or  may  come  into 
their  possession,  to  the  Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific 
Coast  History,  on  condition  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  be  ex-offieio  a  member  of  the  Council, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  be  appointed  by  the 
Regents,  and  that  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
be  submitted  to  the  Regents  for  their  approval. 
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IV. 

The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  twenty  in  nuiiil)er, 
confirmed  by  the  Retrents  of  the  University  of  California, 
in  addition  to  the  President  of  the  University  ex-oflficio,  and 
shall  hold  ottice  so  lon^  as  they  continue  to  be  Fellows  of 
the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  Histoiy.  Vacancies  in  the 
Council  shall  be  filled  from  among  the  Fellows  of  the 
Academy  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Council;  and  the  members  so  selected  shall 
be  recommended  by  the  Council  to  the  Re«jents  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  California  for  confii-mation. 


The  officers  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History 
shall  be  a  President  and  Vice-President  elected  annually 
by  the  Council  ami  a  Secretarj-  appointed  by  the  Rejjents 
from  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  officers  shall  form  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History. 

VI. 

The  funds  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  shall 
be  in  the  custody  of  the  Rejrents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  shall  be  expended  only  upon  the  written  order 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

YII. 

The  Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Academy  and  shall 
draw  up  an  annual  budget  and  shall  recommend  appoint- 
ments for  the  approval  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 

California. 

VIII. 

The  Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History 
shall  appoint  a  Curator,  and  such  Assistant  Curators  as 
may  be  necessary,  for  the  administration  of  the  Academy's 
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collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  historical  mate- 
rial, and  shall  also  appoint  an  Editorial  Committee  from 
among  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy. 

IX. 

Any  person  approved  by  the  Council  may  become  a 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  upon  the 
recommendation  of  two  Fellows  and  the  paj^ment  of  ten 
dollars;  and  after  the  first  year  may  continue  a  Fellow  by 
paying:  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  dollars  in  advance. 
On  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  any  Fellow  may  be- 
come a  life  Fellow  exempt  from  further  subscriptions. 

X. 

The  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  His- 
tory shall  be  forwarded  free  of  charge  to  all  Fellows  of  the 
Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  Historj-.  and  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  additional  copies  of  these  publications  at  a  reduced  rate 
from  that  charged  to  the  general  public. 

XI. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History, 
notice  of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous 
annual  meeting,  but  all  amendments  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  for  their  ap- 
proval. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD. 


Albert  H.  Allex. 


EEGENTS  AND  FACULTY. 

New  Appointments. 

For  the  coming  Academic  year  1907-08  the  Regents  at  their 
meetings  in  April,  May,  and  June  made  the  following  appointments: 

Charles  Edward  Rugh,  M.L.,  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Professor  F.  E.  Farring- 
ton;  Helen  E.  Cooper,  now  Assistant  in  the  Recorder's  Office,  as 
Appointment  Secretary,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Cheney;  Professor  Lincoln  Hutchinson  as  Advisor,  during  the  absence 
on  leave  of  Professor  George  C.  Edwards;  Henry  J.  Quayle,  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Entomology;  Warren  T.  Clarke,  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture  and  Superintendent  of  University  Extension 
in  Agriculture;  E.  B.  Babcock,  as  Instructor  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Joseph  Lipke,  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Max  Thelen,  as 
Lecturer  in  Law;  Florence  H.  Fortson,  as  Assistant  in  the  Re- 
corder's Office;  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  as  Assistant  in  Greek;  G.  W. 
Lyons,  as  Student  Assistant  in  the  Soil  Laboratory;  J.  D.  Rose,  re- 
cently connected  with  the  experiment  station  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  as  Assistant  in  Cereal  Investigation;  P.  L.  McCreary,  as 
Assistant  in  Fertilizer  Control;  Mattie  E.  Stover,  Assistant  in  Agri- 
cultural Laboratory;  Edna  E.  Watson,  as  Assistant  in  Zoology;  E. 
F.  A.  Carey,  as  Assistant  in  Mathematics;  James  George,  as  Assistant 
in  Mechanics  and  Foreman  of  Ironwork;  H.  W.  Edwards,  R.  H.  Beck, 
R.  B.  Abbott,  W.  P.  Roop,  and  C.  B.  Walker,  as  Assistants  in  Physics; 
Edward  Sapir,  as  Research  Assistant  in  Anthropology. 
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rELLOWSHIPS. 

Awards  of  fellowships  have  been  made  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows: 

Flood  Fellowships  in  Economics,  Julius  Klein  and  Lucile  Eaves; 
Lick  Observatory  Fellowship,  John  C.  Duncan;  Whiting  Fellowship  in 
Physics,  S.  M.  Brown;  LeConte  Memorial  Fellowship  (founded  by 
the  Alumni  Association  and  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Alumni 
as  trustees),  Alma  Barnett  and  Bayard  Hale  Jones.  No  award  has. 
yet  been  made  of  the  New  Hearst  Fellowship  in  Anthropology. 

Julius  Klein,  appointed  Flood  Fellow,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  with  the  class  of  '07.  Miss  Eaves,  recipient  of  the  other 
Flood  Fellowship,  has  been  a  student  at  Stanford,  Chicago,  and 
Columbia  universities.  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Brown  are  both  of  the 
class  of  '05  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Duncan  has  re- 
cently been  instructor  in  Astronomy  and  Mathematics. 

Faculty  Notes. 

Professor  Charles  Gilman  Hyde  has  been  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Leave  of  absence  for  one  year  has  been  given  to  Mrs.  May  L. 
Cheney,  Appointment  Secretary,  and  to  Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  Lecturer 
in  Law. 

Fred  Moore,  Assistant  in  Zoology;  G.  B.  Blair,  Fellow  at  Lick 
Observatory;  L.  T.  Hengstler,  Lecturer  in  Law;  L.  A.  Parsons,  In- 
structor in  Physics;  Chun  Seen  Chan,  Assistant  in  Cantonese;  and' 
C.  F.  Gilcrest,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  have  declined 
reappointment  for  the  ensuing  year. 

James  D.  Maddrill  has  resigned  as  Fellow  at  the  Lick  Observatory 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  International  Latitude  Observatory  at 
Ukiah.  Dr.  Maddrill  graduated  with  the  class  of  '03,  and  since- 
graduation  has  been  connected  with  the  departments  of  Mathematics 
and  of  Astronomy,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  this  year. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Henderson,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,. 
has  been  given  leave  of  absence  from  May  20  to  October  15.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  Professor  Carl  C.  Plehn  will  be  Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gurden  Edwards,  '07,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Eegents 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the  Appointment  Secretary,  and  by 
the  Alumni  Association  as  its  Secretary. 
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Shortly  after  Commencement  this  year  it  became  known  that 
President  Wheeler  had  been  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston.  At  their  meeting  of  June 
11  the  Board  of  Regents  passed  the  foUowiug  resolutions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
regard  with  serious  concern  the  possibility  that  the  University  of 
California  should  lose  the  services  of  Presi<U'nt  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
who  for  the  last  seven  years  has  with  such  faithful  care,  unselfish 
devotion  and  signal  success  labored  to  promote  its  interests;  who  has 
developed  the  University  upon  modern  lines  into  one  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  through  his  administra- 
tive ability,  through  his  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  faculty  by 
the  addition  of  eminent  professors,  through  his  broad  and  enlightened 
policy,  and  through  his  perception  of  the  varied  demands  made  upon  a 
modern  State  institution; 

"Resolved,  That  the  Regents  realize  that  President  Wheeler's  work 
for  the  University  has  not  been  accomplished  without  criticism,  but 
the  Regents  hereby  go  on  record  as  indorsing  his  work,  well  knowing 
that  unfavorable  criticism  has  been  based  upon  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  facts;  and  be  it  further 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
hereby  express  their  hope  that  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  does 
not  seriously  contemplate  leaving  California,  and  they  hereby  again 
emphasize  their  appreciation  of  President  Wheeler's  8er\-ices  to  the 
University  of  California,  and  they  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time 
hereby  to  assert  their  complete  and  absolute  confidence  in  the  able  and 
efficient  president  of  the  University  of  California." 

A  week  later  the  Regents  received  the  gratifying  information  that 
President  Wheeler  has  decided  to  continue  his  work  at  the  University 
of  California. 

Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
will  spend  a  portion  of  the  vacation  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Klamath  river  region.  Professor  P.  E.  Goddard  of  the  same  de- 
partment will  also  spend  some  time  among  the  northern  Indians. 
Professor  Kroeber  has  recently  published  in  the  University  of 
California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
several  contributions  to  the  linguistics  and  mythology  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  entitled  "The  Yokuts  Language  of  South  Central 
California,"  "The  Shoshonean  Dialects  of  California,"  and  "In- 
dian Myths  of  South  Central  California."  Professor  Goddard  also 
has  published  in  the  same  series  a  paper  entitled  "The  Phonology 
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of  the  Hupa  Language, ' '  with  illustrations  by  means  of  mechanical 
tracings  and  photographs  of  lip  positions  and  of  "palatograms" 
made  by  the  tongue  on  a  false  palate  covered  with  a  preparation 
of  chalk,  showing  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds  of  this  dialect. 

Professor  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  reviews  the  year's  work  of  rebuild- 
ing from  the  effects  of  earthquake  and  fire  in  the  Milling  and  Scien- 
tific Press  for  April,  under  the  title  "A  Year  of  Eeconstruction. " 
Professor  Derleth  particularly  deprecates  the  tendency  to  depreciate 
the  effects  of  the  earthquake  and  to  attribute  most  of  the  destruction 
to  fire.  To  recognize  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  will  result  in  a  de- 
sire for  safer  construction.  The  article  also  calls  attention  to  the 
shortcomings  of  public  buildings  as  shown  in  the  severe  tests  of  last 
April,  and  to  the  slowness  of  the  work  of  repairing  or  reconstructing 
them. 

A  unique  University  expansion  project,  instituted  at  Bakersfield 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Truxton  Beale  of  that  city,  has 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the  University.  A  faculty  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Harry  Beale  Torrey  as  Dean  has  given  there  a 
three  weeks'  course  this  summer.  The  other  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty were  G.  H.  Eoberts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science; 
B.  P.  Kurtz,  Instructor  in  English;  W.  E.  Hocking,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy;  J.  E.  Eobertson,  and  Don  E.  Smith,  Teaching 
Fellows  in  History.     Mr.  Smith  was  Secretary  of  the  school. 

Professor  W.  S.  Ferguson  spent  some  time  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Eome  during  his  year's  absence  on 
leave.  Last  summer  he  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  summer 
session  faculty,  and  will  again  be  at  Harvard  during  the  present 
summer.  Of  the  Harvard  library  he  says  that  for  facility  of  access 
to  books  and  for  richness  of  material  it  is  superior  to  anything  he 
found  in  Europe.  He  contrasts  the  freedom  of  the  American  library 
with  the  rigid  and  hampering  regulations  and  restrictions  of  the 
continental  librarians.  A  notable  exception  he  found  in  the  library 
of  the  German  school  at  Eome,  "managed  by  scholars,  and  not  by 
librarians. ' ' 

Mr.  Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  Secretary  to  President  Wheeler,  is 
the  author  of  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  on  ' '  Student  Self-Government  in  the  University 
of  California. ' '  The  article  is  reprinted  in  full  in  this  number  of 
the  Chronicle,  on  account  of  its  great  interest  as  a  record  of  the 
development  of  this  feature  of  student  life. 
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Professor  George  Reinhardt  and  Mr.  Victor  H.  Henderson  will 
spend  the  summer  touring  Europe.  Dr.  Reinhardt  will  interest 
himself  particularly  in  the  hospitals  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Professor  W.  E.  Hocking  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  deliv- 
ered the  annual  Phi  Heta  Kappa  address  at  Stanford  University  in 
April.  His  subject  was  "The  Necessary  and  Suflieient  Conditions  of 
Human  Happiness." 

Dr.  Carlos  Bransby,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  is  the  author  of  a 
recently  published  Progressive  Spanish  Reader,  in  Heath  's  Modern 
Language  Series. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  new  library  building  is 
now  under  consideration.  Work  will  probably  soon  commence 
on  the  north  part  of  the  building,  the  rear,  or  south  end,  to  remain 
unfinished  until  funds  are  available  for  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing. About  $500,000  will  be  used  for  the  construction  and  interior 
finishing,  exclusive  of  furniture,  of  the  part  now  in  contemplation. 

The  new  library  will  stand  between  California  Hall  and  North 
Hall,  and  will  face  to  the  north,  towards  the  main  east-west  axis 
of  the  building  plans.  It  will  be  constructed  of  California  granite, 
such  as  is  used  in  California  Hall  and  the  Hearst  Mining  Building, 
and  will  be  the  most  extensive  and  costly  of  the  new  buildings  so 
far  undertaken. 

Ground  will  soon  be  graded  on  the  Hillegass  tract  for  the  con- 
struction, in  a  manner  designed  to  be  permanent,  of  three  tennis 
courts  and  a  handball  court. 

The  Regents  have  ordered  that  a  bronze  tablet  be  placed  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  commemorating  the  fact  that  the  theatre  is  the  gift 
to  the  University  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

The  Agricultural  Building,  Botany  Building,  East  Hall,  and  the 
Philosophy  Building  have  been  repainted  in  a  dark  green  color.  The 
exterior  of  the  Gymnasium  has  been  shingled  and  presents  a  com- 
pletely changed  appearance  in  consequence. 

UNIVERSITY  WORK  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

According  to  regulation,  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia have  adopted  a  general  plan  for  the  conduct  of  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  to  be  pursued  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The   provisions  for  work  in  southern   California  at  the   Whittier 
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Pathological  Laboratory  and  the  Riverside  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion are  of  interest.  The  new  laboratory  building  upon  the  site 
donated  by  the  citizens  of  Whittier  will  be  completed,  equipped 
with  the  apparatus  and  collections  successfully  used  in  temporary 
quarters.  Investigations  of  the  walnut  blight  will  be  continued 
through  laboratory  study  and  field  experiments,  and  observations 
will  be  carried  on  as  to  local  adaptability  and  blight  resistance  of 
a  collection  of  various  plants  in  the  grounds  of  the  State  School  at 
Whittier.  Experiments  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  walnut  trees 
will  be  conducted,  arrangement  for  cooperation  having  been  made 
with  the  Cudahy  ranch  near  Los  Angeles.  The  investigation  of  the 
brown  rot  of  the  lemon  will  be  concluded,  and  a  detailed  report 
published  giving  the  results  attained  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease on  the  ranch  and  in  the  packing-house.  Citrus  fruit  troubles 
will  be  investigated,  including  "gum  diseases,"  "puffy  oranges," 
etc.  Experts  will  make  careful  investigation  of  tomato  diseases 
and  other  miscellaneous  plant  diseases.  At  the  branch  experiment 
station  at  Eiverside  the  planting  of  citrus  fruit  collections  will  be 
completed;  experiments  will  be  conducted  with  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers and  other  cultural  treatments  upon  an  adjacent  area  of  bear- 
ing orange  trees  secured  in  cooperation  with  individual  growers  in 
the  various  localities;  and  for  the  first  time  observations  will  be 
undertaken  looking  toward  the  determination  of  the  relative  value 
of  different  roots  for  citrus  trees.  Finally  there  will  be  investiga- 
tion of  bearing  orchards  of  oranges  and  lemons  as  to  soil,  cultural 
treatments,  etc.,  to  determine  the  relations  of  these  conditions  ta 
success  and  profitability. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  COLLECTIO'NS. 

Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  recently  made  a  report  to  President 
Wheeler  commenting  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  collections  of  the- 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  Specimens  have  been  brought  in  from 
regions  where  linguistic  researches  took  members  of  the  department 
of  anthropology,  and  special  trips  have  been  made  to  localities  not 
visited  before  for  collections.  Typical  material  has  been  thus  se- 
cured from  the  regions  about  the  Humboldt  bay  and  from  among 
the  remote  Athapascan  peoples  of  southern  Humboldt  county.  A 
new  and  valuable  collection  of  600  pieces  represents  the  Miwok 
Indians,  and  others  have  been  secured  from  the  Indians  of  the 
higher  Sierras  and  of  the  Colorado  desert. 

From    the    coast    of    British    Columbia    a    pair    of    interesting 
Kwakiutl    totem   poles    were    received   in   April,      Their   weather- 
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beaten  appearance  is  evidence  of  their  age,  and  they  are  consid- 
ered a  valuable  addition  to  the  University's  ethnological  collection. 
The  Museum,  which  is  installed  in  the  western  building  of  the 
Affiliated  Colleges  in  San  Francisco,  is  open  to  the  public  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons.  Aside  from  the  extensive  exhibits  illustrative  of 
Californian  anthropology,  collected  in  the  course  of  the  depart- 
ment's ethnological  and  anthropological  survey  of  California,  are 
the  collections  secured  for  Mrs.  Hearst  by  Dr.  Emerson  in  Greece, 
Dr.  Reisner  in  Egypt,  and  Dr.  Uhle  in  Peru,  only  a  portion  of  which 
has  as  yet  been  unpacked  and  put  on  exhibition. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  ENLARGED. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Lieutenant  George  H.  Turney,  of  the 
United  States  Army  General  Hospital  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco, 
the  students  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  will  have 
access  to  the  wards  of  this  hospital  for  observ-ation  and  instruction. 
Major  James  M.  Kennedy,  in  charge  of  the  surgical  work  of  the 
hospital,  will  conduct  a  course  in  clinical  surgery,  and  Captain  Henry 
H.  Rutherford,  in  charge  of  the  medical  service,  will  give  instruction 
in  metlicine  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  laboratory,  each  for  two  after- 
noons a  week  during  the  academic  year. 

The  valuable  opportunities  for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases  at 
this  hospital  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  medical  department 
of  the  University,  on  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  other  ways  also  the  courtesy  of 
the  Presidio  medical  staff  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  College  of 
Medicine,  as  it  adds  a  well  organized  model  hospital  to  the  available 
clinical  facilities  open  to  its  students.  Major  Kennedy  and  Captain 
Rutherford  have  been  appointed  to  honorary  positions  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  R.  H.  H.  Chapman  of  Los  Angeles  has  presented  a  valuable 
book  of  etchings  illustrating  the  performance  of  the  Eumenides  of 
Aeschylus  by  members  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  December,  1885. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen  and  Mr.  Rafael  Weill  have  each  given  to 
the  University  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  used  in  the  equipment  of  the 
newly  established  University  Hospital  at  the  Medical  College  in 
San  Francisco.  This  is  Mr.  Weill's  third  gift  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  hospital. 
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From  the  Eelief  and  Eed  Cross  Funds  Corporation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  received  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  University  Hos- 
pital in  San  Francisco,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  treatment  of  the  indigent  sick. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett  of  Chicago  has  presented  to  the  University 
the  sum  of  $162.50,  which  he  received  as  the  honorarium  for  de- 
livering the  Weinstock  lecture  this  year.  This  amount  Mr.  Bartlett 
requests  to  have  added  to  the  accumulations  of  the  Weinstock 
Lecture  Fund. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  presented  to  the  University  a 
handsomely  bound  set  of  the  new  Eussian  encyclopedia  in  thirty- 
five  volumes. 

A  friend  of  the  University  has  recently  donated  the  sum  of  $900 
for  the  uses  of  the  department  of  paleontology  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  1907. 

From  the  Veltin  Eelief  Fund,  through  Miss  Ethel  Moore  of 
Oakland,  the  University  has  received  $800  as  an  endowment  for  the 
Students'  Infirmary, 

The  Lafayette  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  has  presented  to  the  department  of  electrical  engineering 
a  5  K.W.  60-cycle  transformer. 

MUSIC  AND  DEAMATICS. 
The  Symphony  Concekts. 

During  the  Academic  year  1906-07  a  series  of  twelve  symphony 
concerts  was  given  by  the  University  Orchestra,  ending  on  May  9, 
1907,  with  the  twenty-first  concert  given  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  orchestra  on  February  15,  1906.  The  programmes  of  the  con- 
cluding concerts  of  the  year  here  follow: 

Nineteenth  Symphony  Concert,  April  11. 

First  Symphony  Schumann 

I.  Andante   un   poco   maestoso;    allegro   molto   vivace.     II.  Lar- 
ghetto.     III.  Scherzo.     IV.  Allegro  animate  e  grazioso. 

Concerto   for   Violin    TschaikowsTcy 

I.  Allegro  moderato.     II.  Canzonetta.     III.  Finale. 
Soloist:   Mr.  Alexander  Petschnikoff. 

Concertante  Symphonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  Mozart 

I.  Allegro  maestoso.     II.  Andante.     III.  Presto. 
Soloists:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petschnikoff. 

— Attendance,  1,761. 
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Twentieth  Symphony  Concert,  May  2. 

Second  Symphony    Brahms 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo.     II.  Adagio  non  troppo.     III.     Allegretto 
grazioso.     IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  d 'Albert 

I.  Allegro  moderato.    II.  Andante  con  moto.     TIT.  Allegro  vivace. 
(The  movements  are  connected.) 

Soloist:  Mr.  Anton  Hekking. 
Italian  Serenade  Wolf 

Overture:  A  Roman  Carnival  Berlioz 

— Attendance,  1,438. 

Twenty-first  Symphony  Concert,  May  9. 

Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Walhalla  (from  the  music-drama  "Das 
Rheingold")    Wagner 

Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey   (from  the  music-drama  "Die  Gotter- 
dammening")     Wagner 

Till   Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks  Strauss 

Kaiser-Marsch     Wagner 

— Attendance,  1,613. 

The  Little  Clay  Cart. 

The  largest  and  most  interested  audience  of  the  year  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  attended  the  presentation  of  The  Little  Clay  Cart 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April  10.  The  Mrcchakattika,  or 
Little  Clay  Cart,  a  Hindu  drama  by  King  Shudraka,  belongs  to 
the  seventh  century,  probably  of  the  Christian  era.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  original  by  Arthur  W.  Ryder,  instructor  in  Sans- 
krit, adapted  for  the  stage  by  Garnet  Holme  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Ryder,  and  acted  by  students  of  the  English  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity, this  ancient  drama  was  here  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  Valuable  assistance  was  given  by  Swami  Trigunatita 
and  Swami  Prakashananda  of  the  Vedanta  Society,  San  Francisco, 
in  the  details  of  a  Hindu  religious  festival  which  is  an  episode  in 
the  play.  The  prologue  was  spoken  in  the  original  Sanskrit  by 
Noresh  Chakravarti,  a  Hindu  student  of  the  University.  An  ele- 
phant, secured  for  the  occasion  from  the  Chutes  Zoo  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, added  a  touch  of  realism  to  the  street  scene  with  which  the 
play  concludes.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  plot  and  its  spirited 
interpretation  by  the  student  actors,  combined  with  the  unfamiliar 
Hindu  costumes,  the  occasional  Oriental  music,  the  Hindu  throng 
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with  its  variety  of  action  and  dress,  and  other  unusual  features, 
kept  the  large  audience  keenly  attentive  throughout  the  play.  The 
returns  of  the  management  showed  an  attendance  of  3,496  and  a 
good  profit  for  the  Music  and  Dramatics  Committee  over  the  heavy 
expenses  of  staging  the  play. 

The  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus. 
On  the  afternoon  of  April  18,  students  of  the  University,  as- 
sisted by  Professor  James  Turney  Allen,  presented  the  Eumenides 
of  Aeschylus  in  the  Greek  Theatre  and  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
University  Orchestra  played  the  music  composed  for  the  Eumenides 
by  Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  with  the 
chorus,  assisted  by  ten  singers  who  sat  in  the  orchestra,  was 
directed  by  Professor  J.  F.  Wolle.  Mr.  C.  D.  von  Neumayer  of  the 
English  Department  was  stage  director,  assisted  in  the  costuming 
and  general  supervision  by  Professor  J.  T.  Allen  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Linforth,  of  the  Department  of  Greek.  The  following  were  the 
characters: 

Priestess  of  Apollo  Helen  Dodge  Hill 

Apollo   Sayre  Macneil 

Orestes  Professor  James  Turney  Allen 

Ghost  of  Clytemnestra  Mildred  Purnell  Martin 

Athena    Gladys   Buchanan 

Coryphaeus  Minnie  Walker  Culver 

Chorus  of  Furies:  Lily  Luella  Thompson,  Wilhelmina 
Petit,  Harriet  May  Merrill,  Florence  Dorcas  Soule, 
Alice  Minnie  Polland,  Stella  Fiske  Harman,  Esther 
Bernadine  Phillips,  Mary  Louise  Phillips,  Juliet 
Ida  Greenfield,  Florence  Harton  Robinson,  and  Vera 
Nanette  Simpson,  with  the  Coryphaeus. 

Hermes  Reed  Morrison  Clarke 

Herald  Maynard  McFie 

Areopagites,  temple  attendants,  citizens,  and  boys. 

The  performance,  in  its  uniquely  appropriate  setting,  was  most 
impressive.  The  chants  of  the  implacable  Furies,  the  haunted 
Orestes,  brilliant  Apollo,  stately  Athena,  accusing  shade  of  murdered 
Clytemnestra,  and  aged  Pythia,  each  made  a  convincing  character 
in  the  ancient  tragedy.  An  audience  of  over  sixteen  hundred 
people  listened  to  Aeschylus'  words  of  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Chorus,  which  made  its  first  appearance  No- 
vember 27,  1906,  in  the  production  of  Handel's  Messiah,  gave  its 
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gecond  public  performance  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  25, 
in  the  Greek  Theatre.  The  chorus  consisted  of  61  sopranos,  66 
altos,  24  tenors,  and  66  basses,  127  women  and  90  men.  The  pro- 
gramme was  The  Legend  of  Christoforus,  by  F.  von  Hoflfnaas  and 
Josef  Rheinberger.  Mrs.  Grace  Davis  Northrup  and  Mrs.  Orrin  K. 
McMurray,  sopranos;  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Blanchard,  contralto;  Mr. 
Frank  Onslow,  tenor;  and  Mr.  John  Carrington,  baritone,  were  the 
soloists.     An  audience  of  1,204  attended. 

The  Half-Hoi'r  of  Music. 

April  7.— Mr.  John  Carrington,  baritone. 

April  14.  — No  concert  was  given. 

April  21.  — Mrs.  Dorothy  Goodsell  Camm,  soprano,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fred  Maurer,  Jr.,  pianist. 

April  28.— The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  Chorus,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, conducted  by  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Peixotto. 

May  5.— Mrs.  Lillian  Birmingham,  contralto. 

The  Bonnheim  Contest. 

The  subject  for  the  Bonnheim  Contest  of  1907  will  be  American 
Journalism:  its  Influence  on  Morals,  and  the  Causes  of  this  Influence. 
As  usual,  the  dissertation  prize  will  be  .$150,  and  the  discussion 
prize  $100.  The  five  best  dissertations  will  entitle  their  authors  to 
appear  in  the  public  discussion. 

The  Bryce  Essay  Prize. 

The  Bryce  Historical  Essay  Prize  for  1906-07  was  won  by  Hugh 
Taylor  Gordon  of  the  Junior  class.  The  subject  was  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1842-4,3. 

The  subject  for  1907-08  will  be  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  in 
1850. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  WEINSTOCK  LECTURES. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  25,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett  of  Chi- 
cago delivered  in  Hearst  HaU  the  second  of  the  Barbara  Weinstock 
Lectures  on  the  Morals  of  Trade.  The  first  lecture  on  the  Weinstock 
foundation,  provided  for  by  Mr.  Harris  Weinstock  of  Sacramento, 
was  delivered  in  1904  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  of  New  York.  The  third 
lecture  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  June  27  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 
professor  of  social  and  political  ethics  in  Columbia  University,  New 
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York,  and  founder  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Ethical  Culture.  The 
fourth  Weinstock  lecture  may  be  expected  in  October.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  publication  in  attractive  form  of  these  lectures 
by  prominent  men,  the  subject  of  all  of  which  is,  in  some  form,  "The 
Morals  of  Trade." 

UNIVEESITY  MEETINGS. 

April  12. — The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Colonel  Harris  Wein- 
stock of  Sacramento  and  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  of  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Weinstock  is  the  founder  of  the  Barbara  Weinstock  Lectureship. 
Mr.  Heney  spoke  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  as  special  prose- 
cutor in  the  San  Francisco  "graft"  investigation. 

April  26. — The  final  University  meeting  of  the  year  was,  as  is  the 
custom,  devoted  to  speakers  from  the  graduating  class.  The  speakers 
were  Miss  Cornelia  Stratton,  President  of  the  Associated  Women 
Students;  Miss  Edith  Rickley;  Ealph  Palmer  Merritt,  President  of 
the  Associated  Students;  Joseph  Alexander  Hartley,  President  of  the 
Senior  Class;  Earle  Daveler,  ex-President  of  the  Senior  Class;  Gurden 
Edwards,  ex-editor  of  the  Occident;  John  Dundas  Fletcher,  editor  of 
the  Occident;  Ray  Gabbert,  editor  of  the  Blue  and  Gold;  Calvin  Wil- 
liam Haffey,  Captain  of  the  footbaU  team;  Thomas  King  Sweesy, 
Captain  of  the  baseball  team ;  Harold  Asa  Clarke,  author  of  the  Junior 
farce,  and  joint  author  of  the  Senior  extravaganza;  Henry  Edwin 
Sherman,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Eally  Committee;  Alfred  Eussel  Gal- 
loway, Chairman  of  the  Senior  Week  Committee;  Alfred  Salisbury, 
of  the  Boating  Association;  and  J.  M,  Burke,  President-elect  of  the 
Associated  Students.  At  this  meeting  the  ' '  big  C  's "  were  awarded 
to  representatives  of  the  various  athletic  interests  who  earned  this 
emblem  during  the  present  year. 

LECTUEES  OF  THE  FeD^EATION  DE  L 'ALLIANCE 

FEANgAIS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  de  1 'Alliance  Frangaise, 
Viscomte  Georges  D'Avenel,  a  distinguished  French  economist,  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  three  lectures  in  French  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  April  4,  5,  and  6.  The  lectures  treated  of  economic  and 
social  features  of  French  history. 
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THE  ALUMNI. 


Edited  by  Gurden  Edwards, 
Alumni  Secretary. 


With  this  issue  the  University  of  California 
THE  Chronicle    becomes    the    official    organ    of    the 

OFFICIAL  Alumni  Association,  so  that  through  the  kindness 

ORGAN.  of  the  management  we  are  able  to  have  the  bene- 

fits of  a  dignified  publication  much  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  This  privilege  is  granted 
without  expense  to  the  Association,  which  would,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, be  unable  to  assume  the  risk  and  responsibilities  of  an  inde- 
pendent magazine  for  a  year  at  least.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
proposal  accepted  by  the  Alumni  Council,  the  editing  of  the  alumni 
department  is  to  be  entrusted  entirely  to  the  Alumni  Secretary.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  eventually  the  Association  will  be  able  to 
issue  a  publication  of  its  own;  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  might 
profit  by  the  example  of  Har^-ard,  and  retain  the  Chronicle  as  the 
official  magazine,  corresponding  somewhat  with  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uates' Magazine,  which  is  issued  quarterly;  and  in  addition  to  this 
publish  a  weekly  newspaper  such  as  the  Harvard  Bulletin,  the  income 
from  which  supports  the  general  secretary's  office.  Some  such  scheme 
seems  to  recommend  itself  highly  to  the  California  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, for  the  only  way  to  maintain  the  membership  is  to  show  the 
members  that  their  dues  are  producing  results  that  are  visible,  and  a 
dependable  newspaper,  such  as  the  Harvard  Bulletin,  keeping  their 
interest  in  their  University  fresh  and  well  informed  seems  eminently 
fitted  to  fulfill  this  purpose.  If  the  Association  had  a  publication  of 
its  own,  subscription  thereto  might  include  the  membership  dues  of 
the  Association  and  enjoyment  of  whatever  other  benefits  are  bound 
to  accrue  from  such  affiliation. 
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One   of   the   greatest   problems   that   presents 
THE  itself  is  the  collection  of  dues,  not  because  of  the 

COLLECTION         reluctance  of  the  alumni  to  pay  this  slight  token 
OF  DUES.  of  interest  and  affection  for  their  University,  but 

because  of  their  scattered  condition,  which  greatly 
complicates  the  task  and  increases  expense.  But  it  is  the  ideal  of 
the  Association  to  make  its  membership  as  extended  as  possible,  and 
not  to  be  content  with  allowing  its  list  to  be  restricted  to  those  whom 
it  is  convenient  to  reach  directly;  we  hope  to  make  it  true  that  the 
sun  never  sets  on  loyal  Californians,  for  only  when  the  Association 
realizes  itself  as  a  world-wide  bond  of  California  spirit  will  its  pur- 
poses begin  to  be  fulfilled.  That  this  is  possible  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  recently  twenty  alumni  in  South  Africa  sent  the  treasury  of 
the  Association  their  dues  in  a  body,  and  other  remittances  have  come 
from  Mexico,  Honolulu,  and  many  other  places  more  or  less  remote. 
This  almost  unsolicited  readiness  of  the  distant  alumni  to  add  their 
support  is  an  encouraging  indication  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  systematic  canvass  of  the  field.  Article  VI  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Association  reads: 

"The  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  one  dollar  annually,  or  five 
dollars  for  six  years,  if  paid  in  advance.  A  member,  upon  the  pay- 
ment into  the  treasury  of  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  and 
for  that  purpose,  shall  become  a  life  member  of  this  Association,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  for  further  annual  dues. 

' '  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Association. 

' '  Make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to 

"J.  K.  MOFFiTT,  Treasurer, 
"First  National  Bank,  Bush  and  Sansome  streets,  San  Francisco." 

In  order  to  promote  and  enlarge  the  activity  of  the  Secretary's 
office  it  is  desirable  that  the  dues  for  1907  be  collected  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  we  can  have  confidence  to  go  ahead  and  incur  the 
expenses  necessary  to  the  further  development  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Association,  and  it  is  suggested  that  those  reading  this  communication 
take  it  is  a  personal  request  for  their  support.  It  is  further  sug- 
gested that  checks  and  money  orders  be  made  out  as  above,  but  that 
they  be  sent  to  the  Alumni  Secretary,  203  California  Hall,  University 
of  California,  who  will  hand  them  to  the  Treasurer,  so  that  they  may 
be  more  promptly  entered  on  the  ledger  and  receipts  returned  to  the 
senders. 
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One    of    the    most    important    duties    of    the 
THE  central   office  is   the   keeping   up   to   date   of   the 

DIRECTORY  OF  directory  of  graduates;  and  while  the  noraadic 
GRADUATES.  i-haracter  of  American  life  makes  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  printeil  lists  more  than  approximately 
accurate,  the  card  system  in  the  office  files  presents  a  flexible  means 
to  meet  the  continuous  changes.  But  even  this  will  be  impossible 
unless  the  ready  cooperation  of  every  one  in  a  position  to  help  is 
secured,  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  the  knowledge  of  any 
changed  addresses  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  secretary  in 
order  that  the  necessary  corrections  can  be  made  promptly.  The  files 
are  being  developed  by  a  complete  cross-reference  system,  so  that  any 
graduate  can  be  readily  referred  to  either  by  name,  class,  occupation, 
or  locality.  The  most  useful  scheme  of  publication  seems  to  be  a 
complete  reissue  of  the  directory  at  least  every  five  years,  and  an 
annual  supplement  including  the  year's  corrections  and  the  last  grad- 
uating class.  The  relative  expense  would  be  greatly  lessened  by 
preserving  the  type,  making  only  the  resetting  of  corrected  names 
necessary;  practical  economy  can  thus  render  possible  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  making  manifest  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth  of 
University  of  California  alumni  as  an  organized  body  with  its  re- 
motest members  in  ready  touch  with  one  another.  The  pages  of  the 
Chronicle  will  serve  as  an  additional  supplement,  for  all  current 
changes  that  can  be  obtained  will  be  printed  in  the  news  of  the 
classes. 


The  University  authorities  have  generously  co- 
operated with  the  Association  in  supporting  one 
APPOINTMENTS.       of   the   most   important  functions  of  the  general 
office, — that   of   securing   appointments   for   grad- 
uates.    They  have  furnished  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  secretary  of  the  Association  in  the  administrative  offices  and 
assigned  to  him  the  duties  of  acting  as  mediator  between  employers 
and  all  kinds  of  University  talent,  aside  from  school  teaching,  bearing 
all  the  expense  connected  therewith.    The  Appointment  Secretary  will 
continue  to  act  for  school  teachers.     Thus  the  general  office  acts  as 
more  than  an  organizer  of  college  loyalty,  so  that,  while  membership 
in  the  Association  does   not  bring  in  sick  benefits  or  dividends  and 
such  direct  returns  on  the  dues  paid  into  the  treasury,  nevertheless  it 
will  make  possible  the  continuance  of  an  arrangement  that  can  be  of 
pecuniary  profit  to  a  great  many  of  the  alumni  if  they  will  only  co- 
operate with  the  secretary's  office  by  availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
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tages  it  offers.  Graduates  fitted  for  the  applied  sciences  and  all  sorts 
of  expert  business  pursuits  are  continually  in  demand,  and  under 
normal  conditions  the  call  for  men  is  greater  than  the  supply,  so  that 
no  alumnus  can  afford  to  neglect  placing  his  name  and  wants  on  file 
with  the  secretary,  as  he  might  otherwise  miss  a  very  advantageous 
opportunity.  Application  forms  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  one  re- 
questing it.  Besides  being  ready  to  act  in  a  business  capacity  for 
the  alumni,  the  office  is  equally  anxious  to  serve  them  in  any  personal 
matter  that  they  may  wish  to  confide  to  its  care;  thus,  any  alumnus 
in  the  East,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world,  about  to  start  for  California 
should  communicate  with  the  Alumni  Secretary,  whom  they  will  always 
find  ready  to  make  any  arrangements  they  may  desire  in  case  they 
have  not  other  friends  to  call  upon,  or  any  business  man  wanting  in- 
formation or  help  in  California  should  consider  the  secretary  an  agent 
always  ready  to  work  in  their  behalf  without  expense  to  them.  The 
full  possibilities  of  the  Alumni  Secretary's  office  mil  be  only  realized 
when  it  is  understood  as  a  friend  in  need  to  every  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California. 


We  reprint  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
UNIVERSITY         Harvard  Bulletin  to  show  the  importance  attached 
OF  CALIFORNIA      to  the  alumni  movement  in  the  East: 

CLUBS.  "The  Eleventh  annual  meeting   of  the  Asso- 

ciated Harvard  Clubs  was  held  in  Detroit  on 
Friday,  May  31,  1907,  and  Saturday,  June  1.  About  200  delegates 
were  present  from  the  following  constituent  clubs:  Arizona,  Buffalo, 
Central  Ohio,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Eastern  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Keene,  N.  H.;  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Kocky  Mountains,  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
Syracuse,  Toronto,  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  there 
were  present  from  Boston  and  other  places  individual  men  unaffiliated 
with  alumni  clubs.  Among  the  guests  were  President  Eliot,  who  rep- 
resented the  University;  Eight  Eev.  William  Lawrence,  '71,  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts;  and  E.  H.  Wells,  '97,  who  represented  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association." 

On  another  page  we  print  information  of  several  of  the  University 
of  California  clubs  as  an  earnest  of  the  way  our  own  alumni  have 
taken  hold  of  the  idea;  there  are  other  clubs  in  Los  Angeles,  Bakers- 
field,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere  to  which  we  will  give  space  in  the 
next  issue,  as  we  did  not  have  full  reports  from  them  in  time  for  this. 
While  these  clubs  are  not  formally  affiliated  with  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation except  in  spirit,  the  general  office  intends  to  keep  in  constant 
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touch  with  them  and  serve  them  in  any  way  that  lies  in  its  power,  for 
this  is  the  most  effective  way  that  its  scope  can  be  extended  so  as  to 
benefit  the  more  remote  graduates.  All  clubs  are  therefore  earnestly 
requested  to  consider  the  Alumni  Secretary,  ex  officio,  a  part  of  their 
organization,  so  that  all  jiarts  of  the  alumni  scheme  can  better  work 
together  for  the  realization  of  its  purposes.  And  the  same  plea 
is  made  to  the  permanent  class  organizations,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  directory  of  graduates,  as  they  present  the  most  jiracticable 
basis  for  the  complete  development  of  this  plan.  Let  it  therefore  be 
understood  that  the  University  of  C.\lifokni.^^  Chronicle  is  anxious 
to  act  as  the  oflScial  organ,  in  so  far  as  its  manner  of  publication 
permits,  of  all  of  these  related  organizations  just  as  much  as  for  the 
general  Alumni  Association  itself.  At  present  it  is  sent  gratis  to  the 
permanent  class  secretaries,  and  if  possible  the  same  thing  will  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  club  secretaries  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
make  frequent  use  of  its  pages.  As  the  whole  expense  of  its  publica- 
tion is  being  borne  at  present  by  the  University,  without  advertise- 
ments, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  alumni  reciprocate  by  an 
extensive  subscription  list  in  order  to  lighten  this  burden  and  thus 
secure  the  continuance  of  this  invaluable  opportunity. 


Every  California  graduate  who  may  see  this 

notice   is    urgently    requested   to    forward    to   the 
SPECIAL  t^         J         ~i 

Alumni  Secretary  information  after  the  following 

form,  whether  he  has  done  so  recently  or  not,  in 
order  that  the  directory  may  be  thoroughly  veri- 
fied; do  this  yourself  and  call  your  friends'  attention  to  it,  or  send  in 
any  information  that  you  can  about  them. 

Name  Class  of 

(Avoid  initials;  married  women  give  maiden  name) 

Degrees,  with  colleges  and  dates  


(thus:  B.S.  College  of  Agriculture,  May,  1900;  M.D.  Harvard,  1904) 

Permanent  or  Forwarding  Address  

Occupation     

Married  to  

(Date) 

Children  (Names)* Born  


*  Indicate  by  asterisk  those  about  to  enter  college. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES. 


'79. 

During  Commencement  Week  the  class  of  '79  held  a  reunion  as 
the  guests  of  Miss  Head  in  Berkeley.  About  two  dozen  were  present, 
including  ex-Governor  Pardee  and  wife.  The  loss  by  death  of  one 
classmate,  Franklin  J,  Bonney,  was  noted  with  regret. 

'83. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  was  concluded  to  cancel  the  proposed  banquet  of  the  class 
of  '83. 

'85. 

On  the  evening  of  April  25  the  class  of  '85  held  a  dinner  at  Tait  's 
Cafe,  San  Francisco.  The  following  members  of  the  class  were  pres- 
ent: E.  S.  Warren,  J.  G.  Sutton,  George  Edwards,  T.  B.  Eussell, 
H.  E.  Miller,  E.  S.  Heller,  H.  E.  C.  Feusier,  W.  A.  Brewer.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  J.  G. 
Sutton;  treasurer,  E.  S.  Heller;  secretary,  W.  A.  Brewer. 

'88. 

J.  D.  Layman,  who  has  been  assistant  librarian  in  the  University 
Library  for  nineteen  years,  has  been  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Nevada.    He  will  leave  for  Nevada  in  September. 

Senator  G.  E.  Lukens  was  married  to  Emma  Mullen  in  Washington 
on  June  18. 

Perry  Hayne  died  in  Santa  Barbara  on  April  2. 

Jennie  R.  White,  who  has  been  abroad  for  five  years,  having  spent 
the  last  three  years  teaching  in  a  women's  college  in  Africa,  is  return- 
ing to  California,  where  she  expects  to  take  up  teaching  again. 

Winifred  Bangs  has  recently  been  elected  to  teach  in  the  Stockton 
High  School. 

Edward  L.  Mayberry  and  Llewellyn  Parker,  '06,  are  associated  as 
architectural  engineers  in  the  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Potter  (Elizabeth  Gray)  have  decided  to 
locate  permanently  in  Piedmont.  Mrs.  Potter  is  the  editor  of  the 
' '  Key, ' '  the  official  publication  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority. 
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'97. 
The  Decennial  Reunion. 

Preliminary  notices  of  the  reunion  were  sent  out  by  the  class 
secretary  in  the  early  part  of  April,  asking  for  suggestions  and  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  way  of  celebrating.  When  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sponses were  in,  the  secretary  called  a  committee  of  local  residents 
of  the  class  to  meet  at  his  house  in  Oakland  and  formulate  plans  for 
the  reunion.  Those  on  the  committee  were  Miss  R.  Douglas  White- 
head, Miss  Annie  Brown,  Miss  Katharine  Knglehart,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Craig,  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Putnam,  and  Mr.  R.  Tracy  Crawford.  The  re- 
sponses were  gone  over  and  tabulated,  the  class  li.st  checked  up  and 
after  considerable  discussion  the  secretary  was  directed  to  send  notice 
to  all  of  the  members,  both  graduates  and  those  whose  names  appeared 
in  the  class  Blue  and  Gold.  At  the  same  time  special  invitations  were 
sent  to  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  in  college  at  the  time 
of  graduation. 

The  responses  and  good  wishes  were  numerous.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  those  at  a  distance  were  genuinely  disappointed  because  they 
could  not  attend.  No  requests  were  made  for  lunch  reservations. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  slight  confusion  as  to  what  was  the 
actual  "Alumni  Day." 

On  Monday  evening,  May  13,  the  class  commenced  to  assemble 
about  8:30  p.m.  and  by  9  p.m.  there  were  about  forty-five  of  the  class 
present  and  about  fifteen  of  the  faculty.  A  short  business  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  secretary.  The  need  for  a  permanent 
organization  was  emphasized,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  presi- 
dent, ]Mr.  David  McW'ade  (deceased),  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Craig,  junior 
president,  was  elected  alumni  president,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Hatch,  per- 
manent secretary.  Owing  to  the  car  strike,  the  San  Francisco  con- 
tingent was  absent;  and  in  view  of  this  it  was  decided  to  vote  to  hold 
another  reunion  during  the  Commencement  Week  of  1908.  After 
brief  talks  from  associate  members  Geo.  C.  Edwards,  Walter  McGee, 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  and  Albin  Putzker,  the  meeting  settled  down  to 
' '  reunioning. ' '  Charlie  Craig  led  the  singing  in  one  part  of  the  hall ; 
an  orchestra  provided  dance  music  for  those  who  hadn't  forgotten 
how;  and  those  who  had  foregathered  in  still  another  section  raked 
up  old  memories.  About  10:30  refreshments  were  served  and  the 
lights  were  turned  out  at  the  traditional  hour. 

All  in  all  the  reunion  was  an  unqualified  success.  Many  were 
missed,  especially  the  San  Francisco  ones,  but  as  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  strike  being  settled  before  that  time,  we  expect  to  have 
them  with  us  next  year.     One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the 
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affair  was  the  presence  of  the  "wives,  husbands,  and  friends  who 
were  interested"  and  the  ladies  of  the  faculty.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  class  are  married,  and  quite  a  number  report  future  freshmen. 
In  spite  of  the  hitherto  disorganized  state  of  the  class,  the  secretary 
has  managed  to  keep  track  of  the  majority.  The  annual  banquet  of 
the  men  of  '97  has  assisted  a  great  deal,  and  a  movement  is  now  on 
foot  to  organize  the  women  of  the  class,  and  to  gather  them  to  an 
annual  lunch,  or  some  definite  reunion  function  each  year.  To  assist 
the  secretary  in  this  work,  the  prompt  payment  of  the  yearly  dues, 
which  has  been  fixed  at  twenty-five  cents,  is  highly  desirable.  Quar- 
terly notices,  at  the  very  least,  should  be  sent  out  notifying  the  class 
of  the  missing  members,  what  the  others  are  doing,  and  a  general 
circular  of  information.  Special  assessments  for  this  purpose  are 
troublesome  and  uncertain.  Owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members,  the  treasury  is  still  in  arrears  for  the  last  reunion. 
Next  year  more  carefully  organized  efforts  will  be  made  toward 
making  the  reunion  even  a  greater  success  if  possible. 

In  closing,  the  secretary  urges  all  those  who  have  not  received  his 
notices  to  send  him  their  mailing  addresses  (permanent  if  possible) 
and  in  general  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  for  the  welfare  of  the  class 

°*  '^^'  John  D.  Hatch,  Secretary, 

526  Larkin  street,  San  Francisco. 


The  engagement  is  announced  of  Henry  U.  Koeding  to  Miss  A. 
Ethel  Parker.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  early  in  August.  Mr. 
Eoeding  is  agent  for  electrical  supplies. 

'98. 

W.  E.  Creed  is  vice-president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Berkeley.  Mr.  Creed  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Titus,  Wright  &  Creed,  with  offices  in  the 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Clarence  A.  Smith  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Boulder 
Creek. 

Aurelia  Henry,  who  gained  literary  distinction  in  Europe  for  her 
studies  on  Dante's  works,  is  at  present  in  Berkeley.  She  holds  the 
position  of  head  of  the  English  department  at  the  Idaho  State  Normal 
School. 

James  W,  Howison  is  engaged  for  part  of  the  day  teaching  at  the 
State  Deaf  and  Blind  Asylum;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  devotes  to  his 
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metallurgical  business,  southeast  corner  of  Second  and  Minna  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Harry  A.  Overstreet  was  married  on  May  18  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  to  Miss  Elsie  Lucy  Burr. 

'99. 

Ira  Abraham  is  now  a  member  of  the  Leckie-Abraham  Title  Com- 
pany at  90(5  Broadway,  Oakland. 

Cornelia  McKinnie  has  recently  been  appointed  a  teacher  of 
English  at  the  Hamlin  School  in  San  Francisco. 

'00. 

Kea  Hanna,  Vice-Consul  at  Amoy,  China,  was  in  Berkeley  in  May 
en  route  to  Washington. 

Bertha  Green  has  received  the  appointment  as  teacher  of  Latin  at 
the  Hollywood  Union  High  School. 

'01. 

Milton  H.  Schwartz  and  "William  A.  Powell,  '02,  have  associated 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  law.  Their  oflBces  are  at  957  Broad- 
way, Oakland. 

Members  of  '01  who  have  recently  received  high  school  appoint- 
ments are:  H.  F.  Sheldon,  late  of  the  Armijo  Union  School,  to  teach 
mathematics  at  the  Berkeley  High  School;  Grace  Rowell,  English  and 
history,  San  Diego  High  School. 

'02. 

Elizabeth  Pratt  was  married  on  April  30  to  James  Brownson 
Whitehill  of  Princeton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitehill  will  live  in  Butte, 
Montana. 

Arthur  A.  Macurda  has  been  elected  president  of  California  Col- 
lege in  East  Oakland.  He  was  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in 
San  Francisco. 

Reginald  KeUy,  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  :s 
stationed  at  Fort  Mckenzie,  Wyoming. 

Recent  high  school  appointments  are:  Florence  Kimball,  Alameda 
High  School;  Ivy  Wilkinson,  physics,  Long  Beach;  Mary  Morrin, 
English,  Red  Bluff  Union  High  School;  Alice  Wythe,  Santa  Rosa; 
and  Edna  Grinnell,  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  San  Francisco. 
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'03. 


News  has  been  received  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Mary  Swift 
Baily  to  Lieutenant  Seth  Williams  of  the  marine  corps.  Miss  Baily 
has  recently  returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

James  M.  Koford  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Berkeley  to  serve  as  deputy  town  attorney.  Mr.  Koford  is  associated 
as  law  partner  with  Assemblyman  J.  M.  Eshleman,  '02,  in  Oakland 

Eecent  high  school  appointments:  Pauline  Goetzee,  John  Swett 
Union  High  School,  Crockett;  Esther  Yarnell,  English  and  history, 
Union  High  School,  El  Monte;  Bonita  Weaver,  English  and  drawing, 
Union  High  School,  Fowler;  Sarah  McLean,  Union  High  School, 
Glendale;  Edith  Bennett,  Porterville  High  School;  Grace  Moody, 
Santa  Cruz  High  School;  Edna  Potwin,  Glenn  County  High  School, 
Willows;  Anna  Nicolson,  physics  and  chemistry,  Vallejo  High  School. 

'04. 
The  Keunion. 

Prior  to  Commencement  in  May,  1904,  the  Senior  Class  of  that 
year  perfected  a  permanent  class  organization.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan,  reunions  were  to  be  held  in  1907,  1910,  1914,  and  every  five 
years  thereafter. 

On  May  13,  1907,  at  1:30  p.m.,  ninety-three  members  of  the  class 
of  '04  assembled  at  California  Hall  and  registered.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  reunion  and  the  realization  of  the  plans  made  in 
1904.  A  procession  was  formed  and,  headed  by  the  class  banner  and 
a  military  band,  proceeded  to  the  Greek  Theatre  to  witness  the  re- 
vival of  the  Greek  games.  Here  song  and  yell  books  were  distributed 
and  each  member  of  the  class  was  provided  with  a  white  arm  band  on 
which  there  was  a  red  '04. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Greek  games  the  procession  reformed 
and  marched  to  the  library  to  deposit  the  banner  until  it  should  be 
again  called  for  at  the  next  reunion  in  1910. 

At  6:30  p.m.  the  class  adjourned  to  Idora  Park  grill  for  its  re- 
union dinner.  By  this  time  there  were  107  men  and  women  besides 
wives  and  husbands  of  '04.  A  novel  feature  of  the  dinner  was  that, 
after  each  course,  the  men  moved  two  seats  to  the  right,  thus  lending 
a  progressive  appearance  and  allowing  each  member  of  the  class  to 
meet  the  others. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  were  kind  enough  to  attend  and  the 
president  made  a  stirring  talk.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the 
women  of  the  class  furnished  a  clever  vaudeville  entertainment. 
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On  the  following  evening  the  men  of  '04  met  at  Tait  's  Cafe  in 
San  Francisfo  for  their  reunion  banquet. 

The  success  of  the  reunion  more  than  fulfills  the  expectations 
entertained  at  the  organization  of  the  class  in  1904.  The  responses 
made  to  the  various  circular  letters  sent  from  time  to  time  by  the 
officers  of  the  class  and  the  prompt  payments  of  class  dues  have  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  of  the  scheme  of  permanent  class  organ- 
ization. 


Mrs.  Harry  Johnson  (Hilma  Jones)  was  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Kdgehill,  Oxfordshire,  England,  on  June  10.  Her  hus- 
band was  killed  at  the  same  time. 

Beatrice  Snow  was  married  to  Rev.  Earl  Hamilton  McCollister  on 
May  25. 

C.  W.  Rohrer  is  superintendent  of  construction  for  the  San  Pablo 
Quarry  Company  at  their  new  works  near  Point  Richmond. 

Roy  Somers,  '^^A,  was  married  to  Emily  Marvin  on  April  30. 

Recent  high  school  appointments:  Irma  Curruth,  Latin,  Piorce 
Joint  Union  High  School,  College  City;  Lillie  Bowman,  Modesto  High 
School ;  Flora  Miller,  mathematics  and  drawing,  Pomona  High  School ; 
C.  R.  Perrier,  Calaveras  County  High  School,  San  Andreas;  Cecilia 
Cronise,  English,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco ;  Frances  Buf - 
ford,  Tuolumne  County  High  School,  Sonora;  Bertine  Moore,  Sonoma 
Valley  Union  High  School,  Sonoma;  Wayman  Atterbury,  Glenn 
County  High  School,  Willows;  Cora  Hampel,  Siskiyou  County  High 
School,  Yreka. 

'05. 

Samuel  Alfred  Barrett  has  been  named  in  the  list  of  alternates 
for  a  fellowship  in  anthropology  at  Columbia  University  for  the  next 
academic  year. 

Miss  Imna  Frank  is  making  a  tour  with  friends  through  central 
Europe.    She  will  be  abroad  for  about  three  months. 

Lucretia  Gross  was  married  on  June  19  to  Dr.  Albert  Brown.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  \\-ill  make  their  home  in  McCloud. 

L.  H.  Dyke  has  gone  to  Ecuador  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
South  American  Development  Company.  His  address  is  care  South 
American  Development  Company,  Box  336,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Recent  high  school  appointments:  Ethel  Richardson,  assistant 
instructor  in  English,  California  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo ; 
Amelia  Schmierer,  German  and  Latin,  Chieo  High  School;   Mary  E. 
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Wilson,  Etna  Union  High  School,  Etna  Mills;  Mary  Schmierer,  Ger- 
man, Union  High  School,  Fowler;  Frank  G.  Keid,  mathematics,  Long 
Beach  High  School;  Nina  Foulk,  history  and  Latin,  Marysville  High 
School;  Eleanor  Kogren,  German  and  drawing,  Modesto  High  School; 
Madge  Casterlin,  English,  Auburn  High  School;  Alfred  "Wepfer,  Oro- 
ville  Union  High  School,  Oroville;  Mary  Dollenmayer,  history  and 
mathematics,  Salinas  High  School,  Salinas;  Anna  Mishler,  Santa  Ynez 
Valley  Union  High  School,  Santa  Ynez;  Florence  Atkinson,  Ukiah 
High  School;  Inez  McQuiddy,  Spanish,  history  and  drawing,  Vallejo 
High  School;  Florence  Ansley,  drawing  and  mathematics,  Siskiyou 
County  High  School,  Yreka. 

'06. 

The  Senior  Eecord  Book  published  by  the  class  of  1906 — "the 
earthquake  class '  '■ — appeared  on  the  campus  during  Commencement 
Week.  This  book  is  largely  a  memorial  volume  of  the  year  in  which 
the  April  calamity  occurred.  The  first  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  records  of  the  individual  members  of  the  class  which  would  have 
appeared  in  the  1907  Blue  and  Gold  if  it  were  not  for  the  destruction 
of  that  volume  in  the  fire.  This  section  is  followed  by  the  records  of 
the  class  as  a  whole,  which  find  expression  especially  in  long  sketches 
written  through  the  joint  efforts  of  several  '06  men  and  women  on 
the  history  of  the  achievements  of  the  class  in  all  branches  of  college 
activities.  Senior  week  is  next  accorded  full  treatment.  An  account 
is  first  given  of  those  events  which  were  carefully  planned  and  whose 
execution  the  earthquake  prevented,  all  of  which  is  prefaced  with  an 
article  by  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  on  the  meaning  of  the  April 
calamity  to  the  class  of  1906;  part  two  treats  of  the  events  which 
were  carried  through  in  spite  of  the  earthquake  and  fire — some  of 
them  in  modified  form  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  general  articles,  those 
by  Miss  Bertine  Wollenberg  on  "Life  at  Hearst  Hall"  and  Miss 
Lucy  Sprague  on  ' '  The  Need  of  Dormitories ' '  being  of  special  in- 
terest. The  members  of  the  class  particularly  welcomed  the  full  story 
of  the  extravaganza  written  by  Walter  de  Leon,  one  of  the  authors. 
This  Senior  Eecord  Book  differs  from  others  which  have  appeared 
here  and  in  the  East  in  that  this  record  of  the  senior  year  is  complete, 
i.e.,  it  includes  accounts  of  all  the  events  of  senior  week  and  of  the 
commencement  season;  it  thus  furnishes  a  record  of  what  is  really 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  senior  year,  the  last  week.  The  book 
is  not  designated  as  a  volume.  The  editors  state  in  explanation  that 
they  desire  the  work  to  be  a  unique  record  of  a  unique  year  and  that 
they  are  especially  desirous  that  it  should  have  no  connection  with  a 
series. 
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E<lgar  E.  Barker  was  married  on  June  10  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Morgan.  They  will  make  their  home  in  Globe,  Arizona,  where  Mr. 
Barker  is  engaged  in  mining. 

Gus  Keane,  who  is  touring  the  world  as  tutor  of  Carl  Havens, 
when  last  heard  from  was  in  London.  He  was  about  to  leave  for 
Paris  in  continuation  of  his  trip. 

Carlton  Curtis  is  in  charge  of  the  surveying  party  laying  out  the 
proposed  railway  line  from  Willits  to  Fort  Bragg. 

Louise  Scott  recently  returned  to  Berkeley  from  Washington. 

Recent  high  school  appointments:  E.  O.  James,  late  of  Eureka 
High  School,  English,  Berkeley  High  School;  Bertine  Wollenburg, 
English  and  French,  Chico  High  School;  Viola  Mock,  Corona  High 
School,  Corona;  Ida  Hawes,  German  and  French,  Covina  High  School, 
Covina;  Maud  Hunter,  French,  Eureka  High  School;  Sue  Bitting, 
Union  High  School,  Fowler;  Emma  Baumann,  Lodi  High  School; 
Ruth  Wilkins,  Latin  and  history,  Nevada  City  High  School;  Ina  Ryst, 
El  Dorado  Union  High  School,  Placerville;  Helen  Boyd,  Latin  and 
German,  Sequoia  Union  High  School,  Redwood  City;  Roy  Dickerson, 
Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco. 


'07. 

During  Commencement  Week  the  graduating  class  completed  ar- 
rangements for  permanent  organization  before  its  members  .should 
become  scattered.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  chosen 
under  it.  They  are:  President,  J.  A.  Hartley,  829  South  Union 
avenue,  Los  Angeles;  vice-president,  Harold  A.  Clarke,  417  Belmont 
avenue,  Los  Angeles;  secretary,  Julius  Klein,  75  North  Third  street, 
San  Jose;  and  assistant  secretary,  Edith  Rickley,  534  Merrimac  street, 
Oakland.  The  executive  committee  consi-sts  of  Roy  E  .Warner,  Carmel 
Eiley,  and  Gurden  Edwards.  The  surplus  money  from  the  senior 
week  festivities  has  been  divided  into  two  funds  placed  in  trust  in  the 
hands  of  the  Regents.  The  interest  on  $500  is  to  be  expended  for 
modern  dramatic  literature  for  the  University  Library,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  remainder  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
permanent  class  secretary's  office. 


Harry  de  Vere  Hicker  is  the  official  stenographer  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Commission  that  is  visiting  all  the  important 
points  of  embarkation  for  emigrants  from  Europe  to  this  country. 
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Charles  C.  Meyers,  who  has  been  pursuing  higher  English  studies 
for  a  year  at  Columbia  University,  has  accepted  the  position  as  head 
of  the  English  department  at  the  Eureka  High  School.  Mr.  Meyers, 
who  spent  some  time  in  the  Philippines,  has  had  several  of  his  stories 
of  the  islands  in  recent  magazines. 

George  W.  Lyons  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  soil  labora- 
tory of  the  University  under  Dr.  Loughridge. 

J.  A.  Parker  has  sailed  for  Central  America  to  superintend  the 
new  development  work  at  the  Boanasta  mine  of  the  Esperanza  Mining 
Company. 

John  A.  Marshall  married  Miss  Hazel  Knowles  of  Berkeley  on 
May  18. 

J.  E.  Gabbert  is  lessee  and  editor  of  the  Oxnard  Courrier.  While 
in  college  Mr.  Gabbert  was  prominently  identified  with  journalism, 
being  editor  of  the  lost  '07  Blue  and  Gold,  of  the  Daily  Calif ornian, 
and  of  the  '07  Senior  Becord. 

Julius  Klein  is  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  KJein  is  doing  the  work 
under  commission  from  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  his  book  when 
finished  is  to  comprise  one  volume  of  the  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  given  two  years  to  finish  the  book,  which  is  to 
be  about  fifty  thousand  words  in  length. 

Euth  Salinger  was  married  on  the  evening  of  June  30  to  Mr. 
Charles  de  Young  Elkus,  of  Stanford  and  Harvard,  and  at  present 
practicing  law  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkus  will  reside  in 
San  Francisco. 

Joseph  Gross  is  assistant  engineer  on  the  Southern  Pacific  sub- 
way which  is  being  constructed  at  Fresno. 

Miss  Cornelia  Stratton  announced  her  engagement  during  Senior 
Week  to  Carlton  H.  Parker,  '04.    The  wedding  is  set  for  October. 

Eecent  high  school  appointments:  Hermann  Steinbaeh,  Latin  and 
German,  Anaheim  High  School;  Florence  Magowan,  botany  and  phys- 
ical culture.  Union  High  School,  Glendale;  Charles  Daniels,  Latin  and 
English,  San  Benito  County  High  School,  Hollister;  Jennie  Miller, 
physics,  Miss  Eansom's  School  for  Girls,  Oakland;  Kay  Lorentzen, 
Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  San  Francisco. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS. 


A  Letter  prom  the  L^niversity  of  California  Club  of 
New  York  City. 

The  club  has  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  members  and  seems 
to  be  growing  constantly. 

We  hold  monthly  meetings  on  the  second  Friday  of  each  month  at 
Hotel  Ijafayette,  Ninth  street  and  University  place,  New  York  City, 
at  7  o'clock.  These  meetings  consist  of  an  informal  dinner,  a  lecture 
by  some  distinguished  guest  or  member,  and  a  general  jollification. 

At  our  April  meeting  the  tlistinguished  California  lawyer,  Mr. 
Delnias,  was  our  guest  of  honor.  At  the  May  meeting,  Mr.  Homer 
Davenport  lectured  on  his  visit  to  Arabia.  A  lecture  by  President 
Benjamin  l<le  Wheeler  will  constitute  the  principal  attraction  at  our 
June  meeting. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  all  University  of  California  visitors  of 
New  York  should  leave  their  cards  either  with  our  president,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Ransome,  '97,  at  11  Broadway,  or  with  me,  at  519  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third  street,  and  when  possible  they  are  urged 
to  attend  our  dinners. 

Our  club  boasts  of  having  the  oldest  alumnus  of  the  University 
as  one  of  its  members.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Albert  F.  Lyle,  a.B.,  M.A.,  '64. 
There  are  but  two  members  of  his  class  now  liWng. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  our  members. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Newel  Perry,  '96,  Secretary. 

Gentlemen  Members. 

Charles  Aronstein,  400  Manhattan  avenue,  New  York. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Albee,  '05  (M.),  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York. 

T.  P.  Bayer,  B.L.,  '01,  169  West  34th  street,  New  York. 

George  M.  Broemmel,   '03,  902  West  End  avenue,  New  York. 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  Barkley,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island. 

Bryan  Bell,  B.S.,   '03,  159  West  94th  street.  New  York. 

George  W.  Bunnell,   '95,  43  Exchange  place,  New  York;  phone,  1908 

Broad ;  care  J.  G.  White  &  Co. 
Eugene  H.  Benson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  '98,  371  West  119th  street,  New  York. 
Philip  Read  Bradley,  B.S.,    '96,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  South 

America. 
D.  S.  Bachman,  B.S.,   '95;  LL.B.,   '98;   Hotel  Algonquin,  New  York; 

phone,  2501  Bryant;  44th  street,  between  5th  and  6th. 
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Walter  Percy  Bordwell,   '98.     Address  wanted. 

Warner  Brown,  A.B.,  M.A.,    '04,  Hartley  Hall,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 
Dr.  W.  Morris  Carpenter,  B.S.,  '93,  101  6th  avenue,  Brooklyn. 
A.  J.  Campbell,   '79,  45  Federal  street.  New  London,  Conn. 
Victor  Carroll,   '93,  80  William  street.  New  York. 
Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  B.S.,   '95,  31  Union  Square,  New  York;  phone, 

3668  Gramerey. 
William  Chadbourne,  37  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 
Judson  E.  Carter,  A.B.,   '02,  119  West  64th  street.  New  York. 
Linwood  L.  Clark,    '93,  care  Eagle  Fire  Company,  82  Beaver  street. 

New  York. 
Elmer  de  Pue,  10  West  33rd  street.  New  York;  care  Wetmore-Bowen 

Company;  phone,  2635  Madison  Square. 
Homer  Davenport,  care  Evening  Mail,  New  York. 
Delphin  M.  Delmas,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Edgar  Dinkelspiel,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  '96,  102  West  75th  street,  New  York. 
Kobert  De  Luce,  '02,  9  West  118th  street,  New  York. 
Eobert    Edgren,    '97,    235    Second   avenue,    New    York;    phone,    5220 

Beekman. 
Milton  W.  Franklin,  M.D.,  '99,  206  West  106  street.  New  York. 
William  A.  Fine,  '94,  78  Bowery,  New  York;  phone,  2772  Franklin. 
W.  D.  Gundelfinger,  '02,  111  West  77th  street,  New  York;  phone,  4360 

River. 
Reuben  L.  Goldberg,  B.S.,   '04,  care  "Evening  Mail,"  New  York. 
Dr.  F.  R.  Girard,  '03,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York. 
James  H.  Gray,  B.S.,   '92,  room  1812,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  care 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 
Julius  Gregory,  '97,  939  Eighth  avenue.  New  York;  Van  Dyck  Studios. 
Egbert  J.  Gates,  B.S.,  '93,  24  Broad  street,  New  York;  phone,  3120 

Rector. 
Carl  E.  Grunsky,  Jr.,  B.S.,   '05,  612  West  115th  street.  New  York. 
Hamilton  S.  Groves,   '97,  100  Warren  street.  New  York. 
Dr.  M.  E.  Hart,  '04,  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  210  East  64th 

street,  New  York;  phone,  5391  Plaza. 
Louis  Honig,  B.L.,  '95,  33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Ray  B.  Howell,  Ph.B.,  '00,  43  East  19th  street,  New  York;  care  Elder 

&  Co. 
Arthur  Edward  Hyde,  A.B.,   '06,  East  Side  House,  foot  of  East  76th 

street.  New  York ;  phone,  2629  79th  street. 
Edward  W.  Hill,  '90,  47  Nassau  street,  New  York;  care  of  The  A.  B. 

Dick  Company. 
Trow  Hendricks,   '05,  Hartley  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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James  Hopper,  Ph.B.,  '98,  Care  McClure's  Magazine,  New  York. 

John  P.  Hutchins,  Ph.B.,  '96,  52  Broadway,  New  ifork. 

Ernest    Norton    Hentlerson,    Ph.B.,   A.B.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,    '90,   Adelphi 

College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  phone,  4588  Prospect. 
Freilerirk  A.  Juillard,  B.L.,   '91,  70  Worth  street.  New  York;  phone, 

2593  Worth. 
A   Wendell  Jackson,  Ph.B.,  '74,  9  Desbrossea  street.  New  York;  care 

L.  S.  Jackson. 
Henry  Kirk,  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York;  care  Mrs.  De  Mille. 
S.  T.  Kong,  B.S.,  '05,  26  West  Ninth  street.  New  York. 
Jack  Morris  Levy,  A.B.,  '04,  111  West  77th  street,  New  York;  phone, 

4.360  Riverside. 
Albert  F.  Lyle,  A.B.,  M.A.,  '64,  203  South  Sixth  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Edgar  M.  Leventritt,  A.B.,  '94,  52  William  street.  New  York;  phone, 

202  John. 
R.  H.  Ludlow,   '99,  100  Broadway,  New  York;  phone,  1863  Rector. 
Henry   Clay    McPike,    '81,    120   Broadway,    New    York;    phone,   6890 

Cortlandt. 
Hosmer  McKoon,  '03,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. ;  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
James  Daniel  Mortimer,  B.S.,   '00,  62  Cedar  street,  New  York;  care 

Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company. 
Dr.  Edward  Mersfelder,  The  Ansonia,  Broadway  and  73rd  street,  New 

York;  phone,  1067  Columbus. 
Thomas   E.   Morrissey,  B.L.,    '03,   259  West  69th  street,   New  York; 

care  Riverside  Association. 
Seabury   C.    Mastick,    '94,    141    Broadway,    New   York;    phone,    2510 

Cortlandt. 
Samuel  Moffat,  '81,  16  Archer  street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Eev.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  4  West  76th  street,  New  York;  phone,  4508 

Riverside. 
W.  P.  Montague,  room  417,  Library  Building,  Columbia  University, 

New  York. 
Erie  McBoyle,  '03,  Hartley  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Charles  C.  Meyer,   '07,  418  West  118th  street,  New  York;  phone,  6656 

Morningside. 
Francis  H.   McLean,   A.B.,    '92,  69   Schermerhorn   street,  Brooklyn; 

phone,  961  Main. 
Stewart  McDonald,  Ansonia,  Conn.;  care  Ransome  &  Smith. 
Newel  Perry,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,    '96,  519  West  123rd  street,  New  York; 

phone,  3108  Morningside. 
W.  Carroll  Russell,  B.L.,  '98,  135  West  47th  street,  New  York. 
Eobert  Welles  Ritchie,   '02,  care  The  New  York  Sun. 
A.  W.  Ransome,  Ph.B.,   '97,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 
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E.  W.  Eoberts,  10  West  33rd  street,  New  York. 

Lloyd  N.  Scott,  B.S.,  '99,  63  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Maurice  V.  Samuels,  A.B.,  '94,  Hotel  Flanders,  139  West  47th  street. 
New  York;  phone,  3021  Bryant. 

Bennett  Southard,  B.L.,  '01,  Lambs'  Club,  New  York. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Shiels,  39  West  35th  street.  New  York. 

Dr.  Fred  Sutherland,  '91,  1  West  34th  street,  New  York;  phone,  1870 
38th. 

Lincoln  Steffens,   '89,  care  American  Magazine,  New  York. 

William  John  Sinclair,   '03,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

William  Hall  Sieberst,  D.D.S.,  1  West  34th  street.  New  York. 

Aime  B.  Titus,  '06,  215  West  57th  street.  New  York;  care  Art  Stu- 
dents' League. 

Eoss  F.  Tucker,  '91,  4  West  22nd  street.  New  York. 

Eichard  Walton  Tully,  B.L.,  '01,  307  West  98th  street,  New  York. 

Henry  William  Taylor,  B.S.,   '06,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Otto  T.  Wedemeyer,  Ph.B.,  '98,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

William  J.  Wagner,  '03,  205  West  End  avenue,  New  York;  phone, 
4480  Columbus. 

Lady  Members. 
Mrs.  Morrison  Barclay,  '95,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn. 
Miss  Katherine  C.  Bunnell,    '03,  51  Broadway,  New  York;   care  of 

Wells-Fargo  Company. 
Miss  Selah  Chamberlain,   '98,  Imperial  Hotel,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Charles  Darnton,   '94,  316  West  82nd  street.  New  York. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickson,   '97,  35  West  82nd  street,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Robert  Edgren,   '98,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
Miss  Bertha  B.  Franklin,  '04,  206  West  106th  street.  New  York. 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Galbreth,   '00,  310  West  94th  street,  New  York. 
Miss  Ida  Gray  Gallaway,  '92,  220  West  107th  street.  New  York. 
Miss  Mabel  Grey,   '94,  557  West  152nd  street,  New  York. 
Miss  Maude  B.  Hansche,    '96,  512  Woodland  Terrace,  Philadelphia, 

Penn. 
Mrs.  Elsie  B.  Hart,   '95,  469  West  152nd  street.  New  York. 
Miss  Lou  Hellmuth,   '98,  418  West  118th  street,  New  York. 
Miss  Lillie  Evelina  Janes,  '02,  19  West  Mohawk  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Myrtle  J.  Joseph,  '01,  214  West  92nd  street,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Lida  B.  Judd,  '83,  1  West  87th  street.  New  York. 
Miss  Lillie  Kalman,  '96,  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Kinkead,   '95,  51  Glenwood  Boulevard,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Jane  Seymour  Klink,   '01,  72  Third  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss   Rachel   Kurlandzik,    '01,   Whittier   Hall,   Columbia   University, 

New  York. 
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Miss  Grace  A.  Love,  '97,  627  Market  street,  Camden,  X.  J. 
Miss  Eva  Magnes,   '04,  403  West  115th  street,  New  York. 
Miss  Ada  Hope  Ramsdell,   '90,  2489  Broadway,  New  York. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Rosebrugh,  '97,  203  Kirk  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Agnes  Stowell,   '03,  148  Jackson  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Florence  StuU,   '94,  61  West  104th  street,  New  York. 
Miss  Ruby  Wedd,   '02,  Mortimer,  N.  Y. 


Nevada. 

Although  there  is  not  as  yet  a  club  formed  in  Nevada,  there  are 
numerous  California  men  there  who  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  to- 
gether frequently  in  an  informal  way.  One  of  them  writes  enthusi- 
astically of  the  prospects  for  a  large  and  vigorous  club  which  they 
are  planning  to  form  in  the  Fall.  Following  is  a  list  of  California 
men  in  and  about  Tonopah : 
T>.  W.  Bisbee,    '04,  manager  California  Manhattan   Mining  Company, 

Manhattan. 
H.  A.  Burns,  '02,  manager  Tonopah  Gas  Works,  Tonopah. 
W.  Stone,   '07,  mining,  Tonopah. 

E.  E.  Carpenter,   '06,  superintendent  Midway  mill,  Tonopah. 
C.  Osgood,    '06,  foreman  Midway  mill.  Tonopah. 
N.  Bailey,   '06,  foreman  Midway  mill,  Tonopah. 
E.  Dodge,  '05,  surveyor,  Tonopah. 

S.  C.  Browne,  '06,  surveyor,  care  Hunter  &  Hunter,  Tonopah. 
W.  Russell,    '98,  broker,  Tonopah. 

J.  W.  Gearj",   '05,  manager  lumber  company,  Round  Mountain. 
J.  A.  Burgess,   '06,  surveyor,  Tonopah  Mining  Company,  oTnopah. 
C.  Bark6,  '07,  railroad  survey,  Ely. 

C.  Stuart,   '07,  mining,  care  Tonopah  Mining  Company,  Tonopah. 

E.  V.  Daveler,  '07,  mill  work  at  Montana  Tonopah  mill,  care  Tonopah 

Daily  Bonanza. 
J.  Schweitzer,   '07,  mining,  Goldfield. 

R.  Lemoreux,  ex-  '07,  mining,  Tonopah  Mining  Company,  Tonopah. 
R.  King,  ex-  '07,  mining,  Tonopah  Mining  Company,  Tonopah. 
J.  Force,  '07,  mining,  Tonopah. 
E.  Voorhies,  mining,  Lida. 
T.  Reeves,  '07,  mining,  Goldfield. 
W.  C.  Hunter,  care  Hunter  &  Hunter,  engineers,  Tonopah. 

D.  Lessenden,  ex- '06,  Tonopah  mill.  Millers. 
B.  Golcher,  ex- '08,  Tonopah  mill.  Millers. 
S.  Hamm,  ex- '07,  mining.  Wonder. 

Mr.  Mcintosh,   '97,  lawyer,  Tonopah. 
Mr.  Campbell,  ex- '06,  surveyor,  Tonopah. 
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The  University  of  California  Club  of  Chicago. 
S.  T.  Mather,  chairman;  C.  H.  Norwood,  secretary. 
Charles  W.  Anthony,   '70,  260  Downer  avenue,  Aurora,  111. 
W.  B.  Storey,   '81,  Kailway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago. 
Floyd  E.  Watson,  '99,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
E.  E.  Adams,   '04,  605  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago. 
H.    C.    Tammen,   ex- '04,    605    Merchants   Loan   and   Trust    Building, 

Chicago. 
Frank  L.  Southaek,  ex- '02,  605  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building, 

Chicago. 
Samuel    Murray,    '02,    605    Merchants    Loan    and    Trust    Building, 

Chicago. 
Guy  Van  Schaick,  '98,  5804  Jackson  avenue,  Chicago. 
George  Sammy,  ex-  '05,  care  J.  D.  Isaacs,  305  Adams  street,  Chicago. 
J.  J.  Kline,   '00,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Alfred  Thompson,  ex- '02,  care  General  Electric  Company,  Chicago. 
David  Gumming,  '76,  787  West  Kinzie  street,  Chicago. 
Clifford  W.  Barnes,  ex- '89,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Edward  H.  Stearns,   '90,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 
George  Gibbs,   '95,  212  Stephenson  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Clay  P.  Gooding,  ex- '97,  care  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  First 

National  Bank,  Chicago. 
Harry  Parker,  ex- '98,  care  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago. 
S.  T.  Mather,  '87,  5638  Madison  avenue,  Chicago. 
C.  H.  Norwood,  '96,  1421  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 
Oliver  Gale,  ex- '02,  care  "Record-Herald,"  Chicago. 


The  University  of  California  Club  of  Seattle. 

H.  W.  Carroll,   '80,  president;  Robert  Munro,  secretary. 
Chas.  O.  Bosse,  '84,  1218  North  Fourth  street. 
A.  C.  Babson,  '00,  General  Electric  Company. 
Geo.  O.  Brehn,  '00,  806  Western  avenue. 
C.  O.  Bretherick,   '01,  218  36th  avenue  North. 
H.  W.  Carroll,   '80,  City  Hall. 

Dr.  Chas.  Duane  Cobb,   '01,  518-522  Alaska  Building. 
F.  M.  Colby,  ex- '01,  115  Marion  street. 

A.  Cole,  Western  Electric  Company. 
W.  F.  Copeland,  '02,  Hotel  Butler. 

B.  C.  Corlett,   '03,  223  Boylston  avenue  North. 

E.  H.  Cross,  '99,  Chas.  C.  Moore  Company,  Mutual  Life  Building. 

E.  V.  Cowell,  ex- '80. 

F.  H.  Darling,  '76,  Edmonds,  Wash. 

F.  G.  Dorety,  '00,  548  New  York  Block. 
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E.  I.  Dyer,  '94,  Chas.  C.  Moore  Company.  • 

Chas.  C.  Finn,  2730  Seventh  avenue  South. 

Ben  A.  Hammond,  '00,  1803  Fourteenth  avenue. 

Bruce  Johnston,   '04,  Richmond  Paper  Company. 

L.  8.  Kerfoot,  '01,  United  States  Assay  Office. 

Claude  Kerns,   '01,  Seattle  Electric  Company,  First  avenue. 

Morris  McMeeker,  '81,  Coleman  Building. 

E.  B.  Marsh,  '00,  806  Western  avenue. 
Robert  Munro,  806  Western  avenue. 

J.  R.  Munsell,   '03  (at  present  in  Oakland,  Cal.). 

R.  H.  Parsons,   '00,  1508  Colorado  avenue. 

R    S.  Pierce,   '01,  475  Coleman  Building. 

Geo.  E.  Quinan,  '03,  box  1113,  T.  R.  &  P.  Co.,  Tacoma. 

O.  K.  Roesner,   '02,  917  Sixth  avenue. 

Mr.  Sargentisch,  '98,  Red  Cross  Hospital. 

Kurt  Schluss,   '00,  T.  R.  &  P.  Co. 

A.  Smith,  Alaska  Building. 

Rolf  Thelan,   '04,  4245  Brooklyn  avenue. 

A.  Vekander,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Fred  D.  Weber,   *U4,  care  Allis  Chalmers  Company. 

Clinton  M.  Wilbur,   '84,  Burke  Building. 

A.  S.  Wheeler,   '03,  undenvriter,  Coleman  Building. 

F.  H.  Whitworth,   '71,  New  York  Block. 
Washington  Wilson,   '05,  Bellingham,  Wash. 


THE  ALUMNI  IN  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

On  the  10th  of  July  there  was  a  notable  gathering  of  University 
of  California  alumni  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  spontaneous  conclaves  ever  called  together  by  the  god  of 
chance  and  the  spirit  of  California,  both  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm, 
for  graduates  all  the  way  from  the  class  of  '73  down  to  '07  joined  in 
celebrating  the  honor  of  their  university. 

The  festivities  began  by  an  informal  dinner  at  Camp  Yosemite,  at 
which  some  seventy-five  loyal  Calif ornians  were  present.  "We  sang 
all  the  college  songs  we  knew,  and  tried  to  sing  a  few  we  didn't  know; 
gave  all  the  yells;  also  had  a  couple  of  solos  and  some  choruses.  We 
then  adjourned  to  a  dance  at  the  pavilion  of  the  Sentinel  Hotel.  It 
was  one  of  the  best  U.  C.  gatherings  I  ever  attended,"  a  correspond- 
ent writes. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were  present : 

Albert  H.  Allen,  '98;  Clarence  Shuey,  '05;  H.  W.  Ballentine 
(faculty);    A.  L.  Jordan,    '99;   Leila  Boynton,    '05;    Ethel  Ratcliff, 
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'05;  Christine  Francis,  '06;  C.  C.  Young,  '92;  Brooks  Palmer,  '92; 
Howard  Smith,  '01;  Dr.  J.  Scott  Peoples,  '02;  Lena  Eedington,  '97; 
James  A.  Morgan,  '01;  Bertha  Knox,  '97;  Frank  Otis,  '73;  Dr.  A. 
L.  Kelsey,  '73;  Grace  Barnett,  '03;  Dr.  Eoy  I.  Woolsey,  '01;  Madge 
Nagle,  '03;  Louise  Rolling,  '99;  Mark  H.  White,  '00;  G.  A.  Wilcox 
(special);  F.  W.  Dean  (special);  Lydia  Atterbury,  '95;  Harriett 
Grover,  '92 ;  M.  Edna  Eobinson,  '98 ;  Grace  Dibble,  '98 ;  Ethel  Catton, 
'01;  Walter  J.  Burpee,  '03;  Aileen  Guppy,  '98;  Anita  Gompertz,  '97; 
W.  W.  Lyman,  Jr.,  '07;  W.  F.  Belfrage,  '96;  Earle  D.  White,  '05; 
Nora  Thomas,  '07;  Kaymond  H.  Bailey,  '05;  Lila  McKinne,  '02; 
Violet  Patterson,  '06;  Katherine  Jones,  '96;  W.  J.  Sinclair,  '03;  A. 
W.  Gray,  '96;  Grace  De  Fremery,  '91;  J.  Sykes,  '96;  Mabel  Sykes, 
'00;  Alice  Kimball,  '00;  Geo.  Edwards,  '85;  Miss  G.  E.  Crocker,  '86; 
Florence  Kimball,  '02;  Adell  Howell,  '05;  Lois  Cohn,  '05;  C.  F. 
Gilcrest,  '03;  Miss  Wayman  Atterbury,  '04;  T.  H.  d'Estrella,  '77; 
Edna  Potwin,  '03;  W.  O.  Smith,  '91;  Clara  M.  Stark,  '98;  Ernest 
J.  Mott,  '03;  Mrs.  Maud  Eobinson  Mott,  '98;  Etta  Parsons,  '03; 
Myrtle  Priestley,  '03;  Philip  M.  Carey,  '04;  Audubon  Woolsey,  '03; 
Worth  Eyder,   '07;  E.  L.  McWilliams,   '04. 

A  number  of  undergraduates  were  initiated  into  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  older  members  of  California.     They  were: 

Hilda  Atkinson,  '09;  D.  Hansen  Grubb,  '10;  Delbert  Crane,  '09; 
Selina  Burston,  '08;  Alida  Eeunere,  '09;  Dorothy  Macpherson,  '10; 
Eowena  Elston,  '09;  Eose  Schmidt,  '09;  A.  F.  Moulton,  '09;  Stephen 
Otie,  '08;  Olive  Dillon,  '08;  Gladys  Pilkington,  '09;  Carrie  Parsons, 
'08. 

Besides  those  who  attended  the  dinner  there  are  many  other  Cali- 
fornians  in  the  valley:  J.  N.  LeConte,  '91,  and  wife  (Helen  Gom- 
pertz, '84);  Kate  Gompertz,  '03;  C.  A.  Keeler;  Harry  Symonds, 
,'96;  W.  E.  Colby,  '97;  Marvey  Loy;  Edna  Finley,  '03;  Florence 
Belknap,  '03;  Eobert  Blake,  '08;  Arthur  Elston,  '97;  Eev.  W.  E.  H. 
Hodgkin,  '00;  Miss  Susie  E.  Jordan,  '04;  Cornelia  McKinne,  '98; 
Eobert  D.  Pike;  Mary  Eandall;  Elena  Eice,  '03;  Mrs.  Lilian  Parker 
Allen,   '98;  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Gaskill  Waldron. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

We  reprint  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it  the 
constitution  of  the  Alumni  Association  adopted  May  17,  1905.  The 
list  of  officers,  constitution,  by-laws,  and  other  such  matters  will  be 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  in  the  near  future,  and  sent  to  all  members. 
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Constitution. 
Article  I. 

The  gracluatea  of  the  University  of  California  hereby  form  them- 
Belves  into  an  Association  to  be  known  as  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Article  II. 

The  purpose  and  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  promotion 
of  good  fellowship  and  kindly  feeling  among  its  members,  the  fos- 
tering of  scientific  ami  liberal  culture  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  University  of  California. 

Article  III. 

All  persons  who  have  been  awarded  degrees  by  the  University  of 
California  shall  be  members  of  this  Association.  All  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University,  not  graduates,  shall  be  honorary  members 
of  this  Association. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1.  The  governing  body  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
Council  consisting  of  a  President,  a  F'irst  Vice-President,  a  Second 
Vice-President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  ten  other  Councilors. 
It  shall  include  at  least  one  graduate  from  each  of  the  following  de- 
partments of  the  University:  Academic,  Art,  Dental,  Law,  Medical, 
and  Pharmacy.  Five  members  of  this  governing  body  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  All  of  the  officers  shall  be  elected  from  the  Association 
at  large,  provided,  hatvever,  that  each  of  the  separate  Alumni  Asso- 
ciations of  the  five  Affiliated  Departments  of  Art,  Dentistry,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Pharmacy  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
Council  at  all  times  by  one  council  of  its  own  selection. 

Each  of  the  separate  Alumni  Associations  of  said  five  departments, 
which  shall  desire  to  be  so  represented,  shall  at  any  time  not  later 
than  April  15  in  each  academic  year  at  the  end  of  which  the  term  of 
its  representative  expires,  elect  his  successor  in  such  manner  as  its 
own  constitution  shall  provide,  and  shall  certify  his  election  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  in  writing  over  the  signatures  of 
its  President  and  Secretary.  Such  election  and  certification  shall  as 
to  such  representative  Councilors  be  equivalent  to  the  election  by 
ballot  hereinafter  provided  for.  All  other  vacancies  shall  be  fi^lled  at 
the  election  held  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  as  here- 
inafter provided  in  Article  V.    The  Councilors  shall  hold  office  for  two 
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years.  One-half  of  the  Councilors,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  shall  go 
out  of  office  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  have 
the  management  and  control  of  the  business  and  social  affairs  of  the 
Association,  subject,  however,  to  direction  or  review  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  4.  The  affirmative  votes  of  at  least  five  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  necessary  to  transact  any  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  act  as  presiding 
and  executive  officer  of  the  Association  and  the  Council,  to  visit  the 
University  at  least  semi-annually,  to  attend  the  Charter  Day  and 
Commencement  exercises,  to  bring  himself  officially  in  contact  with 
the  students  of  the  University,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as 
are  usual  for  the  President  in  similar  organizations. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  his  duties 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Vice-President  next  in  order;  and  in  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  the  First  Vice-President  shall  succeed. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  books,  papers, 
and  property  of  the  Association,  except  such  as  may  relate  to  the 
office  of  Treasurer.  He  shall  collect  all  assessments  and  dues,  and 
pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer,  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Association,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  Council  or  President  may  from  time  to 
time  direct,  or  as  may  be  provided  for  herein;  and  shall  conduct  the 
general  correspondence  relating  to  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 
All  records  of  the  Council  of  the  Associated  Alumni  and  of  any  other 
Alumni  Association,  that  shall  so  elect,  shall  become  part  of  the 
records  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  Association,  and  whenever  the  funds  of  the  Association 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  whenever  the  Council 
shall  so  direct,  he  shall  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  said  bond  to  be  approved  and  premium 
thereon  paid  by  the  Council.  He  shall  pay  out  the  money  in  his  pos- 
session only  on  a  warrant  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Article  V. 

The  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  as  many  Councilors  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be 
filled  shall  be  elected  annually,  either  by  ballot  sent  through  the  mail 
to  the  Election  Committee,  which  shall  retain  the  same  unopened  until 
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the  Annual  Meeting;  or  by  ballot  cast  in  person  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. All  ballots  shall  be  opened  and  counted  at  the  same  time  by 
the  Election  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  the  hold-over  members 
of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  provide  a  method  for  the  nonii- 
nation  of  a  candidate  or  candidates  for  each  office,  at  least  ten  days 
before  notices  of  the  Annual  Meeting  are  sent  out,  and  ballots  con- 
taining the  names  of  persons  so  nominated  and  also  the  names  of 
persons  who  may  have  been  nominated  by  petition  of  not  less  than 
ten  members  of  the  Association  for  any  office  or  offices,  shall  be  sent 
out  with  the  notices  for  the  Annual  Meeting.  Such  nominating  peti- 
tions shall  be  filed  with  the  Election  Committee  no  later  tlian  April 
15  of  any  year. 

Article  VI. 

The  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  one  dollar  annually  or  five 
dollars  for  six  years  if  paid  in  advance.  A  member,  upon  the  pay- 
ment into  the  treasury  of  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  and 
for  that  purpose,  shall  become  a  life  member  of  this  Association,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  further  annual  dues.  All  such  life  mem- 
bership payments  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  of  which  the 
interest  only  shall  be  used. 

Article  VII. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  hereinafter  provided  for,  reports  shall  be 
presented  in  writing  by  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Article  VIII. 

The  Council  may  appoint  such  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  in  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
at  such  time  in  the  Commencement  season,  and  at  such  place  as  the 
Council  may  deem  advisable,  and  such  other  meetings  as  shall  be 
called  by  the  President  or  Council.  At  any  such  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation twenty-one  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  Notice  of  the  Annual  Meetings  shall  be  mailed  by  the 
Secretary  to  all  the  members  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting. 
Notices  of  other  meetings  shall  be  given  as  the  President  or  Council 
mav  determine. 
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Article  X. 

Section  1.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  except  that  of  President  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Council,  the  appointee  to  hold  office 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  any  officer,  or  for  cause  and  by  vote  of  ten  members  of  the 
Council  to  suspend  any  officer  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  3.  All  resignations  shall  be  in  writing  and  filed  vsdth  the 
Secretary. 

Article  XI. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  at  any  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, provided  that  the  amendments  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  in  writing,  and  that  notice  of  such  amendments  shall  be 
given  with  the  call  of  the  meeting. 


Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  May  15,  1907,  at 
12:30  p.m.,  in  California  Hall,  at  the  University,  President  Lukens 
presiding.  After  a  number  of  routine  matters  were  attended  to,  the 
election  of  officers  was  held.  The  Council  for  1907-08  is  composed  as 
follows : 
Walter  B.  Cope,  president Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

A.B.  1883;  LL.B.  1886. 

Leander  Van  Orden,  first  vice-president 1125  Paru  street,  Alameda 

M.D.   (Cooper)   1890;  D.D.S.  1894. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Childs,  second  vice-president.. ..278  E.  11th  street,  Oakland 
B.L.  1885. 

James  K.  Moffitt,  treasurer First  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 

B.S.  1886. 

Gurden  Edwards,  secretary 203  California  Hall,  U.  C. 

B.L.  1907. 

T.  A.  Perkins 1415  Geary  street,  San  Francisco 

A.B.  1890  and  M.A.  1893   (Dartmouth);  A.B.;  LL.B.  1896. 

Alfred  C.  Skaife 2235  Washington  street,  San  Francisco 

A.B.  1900;  M.A.  1902. 

Chas.  S.  Greene Oakland  Free  Library 

A.B.  1886. 
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Dr.    Edith   Brownsill 2614   Channing  way,   Berkeley 

B.L.  1899;  M.D.  1904. 
Frauk  Otis 1609  Santa  Clara  avenue,  Alameda 

A.B.  1873;  M.A.  1876. 

Geo.  Edwards 2530  Dwight  way,  Berkeley 

B.L.  1884. 

Scott   Hendricks Chico,  California 

B.L.  1904. 

George  R.  Lukens 1214  Broadway,  Oakland 

Ph.B.  1889;  LL.B.  1892. 

Howard  Morrow   (representing  Metlical  Department) 

836  Turk  street,  San  Francisco 

M.D.  1896. 

Haydn  M.  Simmons  (representing  College  of  Pharmacy) 

2900  Fulton  street,  San  Francisco 

Ph.G.  1895;  M.D.  1901. 

Mr.  Gyler,  '87,  presented  the  greetings  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Club  of  Chicago,  stating  that  meetings  were  held  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  each  month  in  the  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  and  inviting 
all  alumni  who  might  be  in  the  city  at  such  times  to  attend.  Mr.  J. 
K.  Muusell,  '03,  brought  greetings  from  the  club  of  Seattle,  and  ex- 
tended the  hospitality  of  the  members  to  all  alumni. 

The  report  of  the  LeConte  Memorial  Fund  Committee  was  sub- 
mitted by  Professor  J.  N.  LeConte,  as  follows: 

To  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  California:  Your 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  LeConte  Memorial  Fellowship  Fund 
wishes  to  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Fund  and  on  the 
appointments  for  the  coming  year.  The  financial  statement  rendered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  as  follows: 

Principal   invested   $10,026.47 

Accumulated  interest  which  will  be  on  hand  July  1  189.36 

Probable  income  during  1907-08   582.00 

Total  available  for  the  coming  year  771.36 

At  a  meeting  of  your  Committee  held  at  the  oflBce  of  the  Hon. 
G.  R.  Lukens,  on  May  14,  the  first  LeConte  Fellowship  was  given  to 
Miss  Alma  Barnett,  who  has  held  it  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and 
who  will  complete  her  work  toward  a  Doctor's  degree  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Department  of  Ratcliffe  College.  At  a  meeting  held  this 
morning  at  Berkeley,  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  second  Fellowship 
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to  Mr.  Bayard  Hale  Jones  of  the  department  of  English  Literature. 
Since  the  amount  available  for  the  coming  year  did  not  amount  to 
the  necessary  $1,000,  the  balance,  amounting  to  approximately  $230, 
was  donated  by  a  member  of  the  Committee.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  following  resolution  was  drawn  up,  and  is  hereby  presented  to 
you  for  your  consideration. 

Joseph  N.  LeConte,  Secretary. 

To  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  California: 

Whereas,  the  LeConte  Memorial  Fellowship  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  the  most  prized  recognition  of 
scholarly  attainment  at  the  command  of  the  University;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Alumni  are  desirous  of  still  further  discharging  their 
obligation  to  the  University  in  the  direction  of  the  promotion  of 
learning;  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  originally  expressed  intent 
of  the  Alumni  Association  to  augment  the  LeConte  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship Fund,  it  does  hereby  pledge  itself  to  add  each  year  to  the  fund 
a  sum  of  not  less  than dollars. 

The  matter  of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  fund  was  referred  to 
the  Council  with  power  to  act. 

After  the  business  of  the  Association  was  completed,  the  members 
went  to  luncheon  under  the  oaks  in  Strawberry  Canon.  President 
Wheeler,  Governor  Gillet,  and  Senator  Lukens  spoke.  The  Alumni 
then  joined  the  Commencement  parade  and  marched  to  the  exercises 
ia  honor  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  Greek  Theatre  . 


Council  Meeting. 

The  Alumni  Council  held  a  meeting  June  15,  at  the  Oakland  Free 
Library.  The  work  for  the  coming  year  was  discussed,  and  the  secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  perfect  a  system  for  the  collection  of  dues. 
The  University  of  California  Chronicle  was  adopted  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that  this  authority 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time,  and  that  the  secretary  be  in  full  edi- 
torial charge  of  the  Alumni  Department. 

The  matter  of  council  meetings  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
it  was  decided  that  they  be  held  once  a  month.  It  was  further  tenta- 
tively decided  that  these  meetings  occur  alternately  in  San  Francisco, 
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at  4:30  p.m.,  at  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company's  Buililing,  and  in 
Oakland  in  the  evening,  so  that  members  living  on  each  side  of  the 
bay  will  be  equally  accommodated. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  was  set  for  August  9,  at  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company's  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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PERFECTIBILITY  OF  CHARACTER.* 


Edward  Kobeson  Taylor. 


It  warms  the  very  cockles  of  my  heart  to  see  you  and  to 
hear  your  cheers.  This  reception,  so  warm  and  evidently 
so  sincere,  I  must  not  take  altogether  in  a  personal  way. 
It  is  given  to  me  mainly  because  I  stand  in  the  limelight  for 
the  time  being  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  as  one  of  those  who  believe  that  partisan  politics  have 
properly  nothing  to  do  with  municipal  affairs;  that  only 
pure  air  should  sweep  through  every  department  of  a  city 
government;  that  the  political  boss  so  far  as  such  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  should  be  kept  chained;  and  that  duty 
and  the  City's  best  welfare  are  the  only  things  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  public  officer. 

The  one  great  question  that  a  University  man  of  all  men 
in  the  world  should  ask  himself  is :  What  is  the  true  end 
and  aim  of  life  ?  How  should  I  so  direct  my  thoughts  and 
studies  as  to  make  the  best  man  of  myself?  As  a  human 
being  facing  the  world  of  life  and  opportunity,  what  should 
be  those  aims  of  mine  that  will  enable  me  to  make  the  best 
of  my  life  and  of  the  opportunities  that  will  come  to  me? 

We  will  then  suppose  that  each  one  of  you  has  asked 
himself  that  question.     I  will  now  attempt  to  answer  it  for 
you  as  briefly  as  the  few  moments  given  me  will  allow. 
*An  address  delivered  at  the  University  Meeting  of  Sept.  13,  1907. 
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Matthew  Arnold,  as  some  of  you  doubtlass  know,  de- 
clared the  end  and  aim  of  life  to  be  perfectibility  of  char- 
acter. It  is  this  ideal  toward  which  we  should  strain  every 
effort  of  life ;  in  fact,  Goethe  is  at  one  with  Arnold  on  this — 
that  we  should  make  the  best  of  ourselves  in  every  possible 
direction.  What  I  would  impress  upon  you  is  that  this  per- 
fectibility of  character,  this  cultivation  of  all  of  one's  facul- 
ties up  to  their  greatest  possibility,  is  in  the  truest  sense 
the  end  and  aim  of  life,  and  that  everything:  else  is  means 
merely.  The  truth  is  that  one  of  man 's  chief  errors  lies  in 
the  confusion  of  means  with  ends.  It  is  this  very  thint;  that 
has  enabled  commercialism  to  obtain  such  a  f^rip  upon  us; 
this  is  why  the  ideal  is  fadinjj  out  of  our  lives;  and  this  is 
why  poetry  is  not  treated  seriously.  These  thinj^s  are  so 
because  we  treat  material  advancement  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  life  instead  of  beinj^  simply  one  of  the  means  of  life. 
The  lives  of  Carnej^e  and  others,  who  by  rea.son  of  ad- 
ministrative laws  in  their  favor  have  become  enormously 
wealthy  in  material  jsrains,  are  held  up  to  children  and  youths 
as  exemplars  of  success;  success  bein?  deemed  to  be  that 
which  enables  one  man  to  exploit  successfully  the  labors 
of  others.  And  this  is  why  industrial  strife  is  always  with 
us ;  this  is  why  when  one  strife  is  ended,  peace  is  not  reached 
but  an  armed  truce  merely,  which  after  a  while  is  broken, 
and  strife  once  more  comes  madly  on  the  scene  to  work  its 
destructive  will.  If  we  could  come  to  understand  that  the 
human  beino:  is  not  so  much  bone,  and  flesh,  and  nerve,  and 
blood,  and  tissue  of  various  kinds,  but  is  a  spirit,  and  an 
immortal  spirit  at  that,  and  if  we  could  also  come  to  under- 
stand that  one  man  after  all  is  not  so  very  different  from 
another  man.  and  that  a  man's  labor  cannot  ethically  be 
treated  as  so  much  flour  and  suirar,  and  if  with  this  under- 
standin.c:  the  employer  and  the  employee  should  come  to- 
gether, it  might  very  well  be  that  industrial  .strife  could  be 
brought  to  an  end ;  but  as  it  is  now,  ^vith  each  party  to  the 
contest  looking  at  the  situation  from  his  own  material  view- 
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point,  the  employer  thinking  of  nothing  except  his  own  ma- 
terial gain  and  of  securing  the  labor  of  those  who  serve 
him  on  the  lowest  possible  terms,  and  the  employee  on  the 
other  hand  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  as  he  does  of  short  hours  and  long  wages,  we 
have  a  chasm  between  the  two  over  which  is  thrown  but  a 
temporary  bridge  soon  to  be  broken  down,  leaving  the 
chasm  as  it  was  before.  There  is  only  one  bridge  which 
can  be  permanently  thrown  across  this  chasm,  and  that 
bridge  must  be  constructed  of  the  humanities;  and  until 
such  a  bridge  is  constructed  across  the  chasm  industrial 
strife  will  still  continue. 

Perfectibility  of  character,  however,  cannot  be  reached 
by  conduct  alone — by  conduct  now  meaning  the  moral  re- 
lations which  men  bear  the  one  to  the  other;  for  if  conduct 
in  this  sense  be  deemed  to  be  an  end,  you  still  will  have  a 
stunted  man,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Puritan,  because  in  such 
a  character  while  you  have  the  necessary  ethical  element 
blended  with  the  religious,  you  neither  have  the  art  element 
which  speaks  for  beauty,  nor  the  scientific  element  which 
speaks  for  truth. 

The  old  civilizations  perished,  it  is  altogether  likely,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  social  units  brought  under  those 
civilizations  did  not  march  pari  passu.  Some  historians 
have  attributed  one  cause  to  the  decay  of  this  civilization 
or  to  that;  others  have  attributed  other  causes  to  one 
civilization  or  another,  but  after  all  is  it  not  reasonably 
plain  that  where  some  units  in  a  country  are  far  in  advance 
of  other  units  that  country  cannot  have  the  seed  of  per- 
manence in  it?  Necessarily  it  will  fall  sooner  or  later  as 
all  the  old  civilizations  have  done. 

And  so  it  is  with  man.  Unless  he  develop  in  all  ways 
in  which  he  can  develop ;  unless  he  uses  all  the  available 
means  that  are  open  to  him  by  the  way  of  expanding  his 
character;  unless  he  have  those  things  which  will  balance 
the  other  things  that  will  go  too  far  in  one  direction  and 
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make  him  a  stunted  man — he  cannot  come  near  that  per- 
fectibility which  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life. 

Of  course  when  we  speak  of  perfectibility  we  are 
speakinj?  of  an  ideal.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of 
us  will  achieve  perfectibility,  at  least  just  now ;  but  it  is  the 
ideal  toward  which  each  one  of  us  should  aim.  So  that  as 
means  to  that  perfectibility  he  should  not  only  see  to  it  that 
he  is  a  moral  and  religious  being,  but  he  should  also  see  to 
it  that  he  knows  something  of  those  physical  sciences  that 
have  more  to  do  with  his  environment  than  anything  else, 
and  also  should  see  to  it  that  the  art  side  of  him  is  culti- 
vated to  its  highest.  Then  he  would  be  enabled  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  color  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  rose,  the 
wonderful  mystery  of  the  woods,  the  overhanging  heavens 
now  smiling  upon  him  in  peace  and  again  frowning  upon 
him  in  the  tumult  of  storm,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
artist  which  expresses  such  moods ;  and  mayhap  may  become 
a  new  man  in  the  presence  of  the  wonders  and  indeed  the 
miracles  that  the  poet  spreads  before  him  out  of  the  bounty 
of  his  heart  and  brain. 

How  stunted  men  become  by  cultivating  themselves  on 
one  side  we  may  well  see  illustrated  in  Darwin,  who  became 
so  absorbed  in  his  scientific  studies  that  he  lost  all  sense 
even  of  the  beauties  that  lie  in  Shakespeare;  all  sense  in- 
deed of  everything  except  the  science  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  ascetic 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  mutilation  of  the  spirit  by 
devotion  to  religion  and  to  that  alone.  And  example  after 
example  could  be  given  of  such  mutilations  of  the  human 
spirit — a  spirit  bom  to  expand  itself  in  every  possible  di- 
rection ;  bom  to  wing,  in  imagination  at  least,  through  all 
the  realms  of  space  boundless  and  measureless,  and  not  to 
live  in  a  corner,  cabined,  cribbed  and  confined,  and  merely 
glancing  at  a  universe  which  is  his  to  enjoy  to  the  very  pro- 
fundity of  his  being. 
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Physical  science  has  become  with  us  a  god,  and  in  fact 
we  adore  it  as  such.  Its  triumphs  have  been  so  great;  it 
has  done  so  much  for  us  that  the  modern  man  can  see  scarce- 
ly anything  else.  Formerly  the  soul  was  saved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  body,  now  the  body  is  saved  at  the  expense  of 
the  soul.  Is  it  not  obvious,  when  we  come  to  reflect,  that 
science  can  play  only  on  the  outside  of  us;  that  the  very 
best  it  can  do  is  to  improve  the  environment  so  that  the 
man  may  by  reason  of  that  better  environment  have  a 
greater  chance  to  reach  the  true  end  of  life?  Always  re- 
member that  nobody  can  save  you  except  yourself;  in  fact 
if  physical  science  had  reached  its  topmost;  if,  in  addition, 
the  world  were  brought  under  legislation,  framed  by  the 
wisest  men  that  have  ever  trod  the  earth ;  and  if  the  high- 
est morals  were  to  preside  over  the  whole,  while  beauty 
herself  encircled  it  as  a  zone ;  all  this  would  be  ineffectual 
to  save  a  single  soul;  all  this  would  simply  create  the  best 
possible  environment  wherein  man's  physical  and  spiritual 
nature  might  expand. 

It  is  not  the  ignorant  who  commit  all  the  crimes. 
Prisons  are  full  of  knowledged  men.  Knowledge  itself  is 
nothing;  but  how  you  use  such  knowledge  as  you  have  is 
ever3i;hing.  Now  while  we  have  seen  that  conduct  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  used  it  is  not  enough  to  achieve  per- 
fectibility of  character  or  to  make  great  advances  toward 
it,  neither  art  nor  literature  is  sufficient  of  itself,  nor  both 
combined;  for  while  they  flourished  in  Italy  during  the 
Rennaissance  as  never  before,  and  so  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned as  never  since,  Italy  during  that  wondrous  period 
was  one  great  festering  sore  of  immorality  and  crime. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  the  pursuit 
of  athletics  for  its  own  sake,  the  pursuit  of  anything  at 
all  for  its  own  sake,  ay,  of  religion  or  morals  for  their  own 
sake  alone,  lead  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  are  not  es- 
sentially base,  as  is  the  pursuit  of  money  for  its  own  sake, 
but  they  lead,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  wrong  direction,  for 
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they  are  then  treated  as  ends  in  themselves  and    not    as 
means  to  fullness,  richness,  and  amplitude  of  character. 

What  is  a  university?  It  is  essentially  a  con^^eries  of 
instrumentalities  that  serve  to  create  an  environment  of 
such  an  exceptionally  high  character  that  within  it  the 
student  nature  can  expand  to  its  utmost.  It  thus  justifies 
its  existence ;  it  is  unique ;  nothing  can  take  its  place. 

So  then  strive  with  all  that  is  in  you  toward  expansion ; 
expand  yourselves  in  all  directions ;  make  everything  that 
falls  in  your  way  the  means  to  some  higher  level,  keeping 
constantly  in  view  the  perfecting  of  your  character — the 
making  of  yourself  the  very  best  possible  human  being  that 
you  can  make  of  yourself,  cultivating  every  faculty  that 
you  have  to  the  highest  point  of  cultivation.  ]\Iake  no  one 
thing  your  god.  If  anything  in  the  world  can  serve  to 
expand  in  any  way  your  soul,  to  make  you  a  nobler  man 
or  woman,  to  bring  you  into  sympathetic  contact  with  more 
phases  of  life,  take  it  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Perfectibility  then,  the  expansion  of  our  faculties  to  the 
utmost,  constitutes  the  true  end  and  aim  of  life.  All  else 
must  be  considered  as  means  merely,  remembering,  as  I  trust 
you  will  always,  that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
learning  how  to  die  but  ever\i;hing  to  do  with  learning  how 
to  live. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  not  only  the  price  of  liberty,  but  of 
everything  valuable  in  life.  To  drift  is  to  go  on  the  rocks. 
Never  can  you  for  a  moment  take  your  hand  from  the  wheel 
of  the  ship  of  your  life. 

God  realizes  himself  to  us,  so  far  as  we  may  now  know, 
not  only  by  the  visible  universe,  but  by  the  things  that  lie 
deep  in  the  soul  and  speak  to  us  at  times  in  tones  of  in- 
effability. 

Though  man  be  lost  in  maze  of  Mystery's  land, 
'Tis  his  to  feel,  if  not  to  understand, 
And  hear  the  heartening  voice  that  ever  sings 
Of  all  the  deep  divinity  of  things. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS.* 


Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 


Members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the  colleges : — 
There  have  been  many  words  of  advice  and  admonition 
spoken  to  you  here  in  these  four  years,  and  now  I  would  I 
had  the  gift  to  speak  one  last  word  which,  fitly  suited  to  all 
your  various  needs,  might  set  the  seal  of  effectiveness  upon 
all  that  you  have  heard.  But  that  cannot  be.  It  may, 
however,  be  that  you  will  permit  the  weight  of  the  occasion 
and  the  presence  here  of  parents,  friends,  and  teachers  to 
lend  what  I  shall  say  a  larger  meaning  than  any  forms  of 
thought  conveyed  in  scanty  forms  of  speech  are  competent 
to  bear;  for  it  shall  be  the  heart  of  your  alma  mater  that 
out  of  a  deep  concern  speaks  to  you  to-day,  and  not  an 
official's  voice. 

You  are  bending  forward  to-day  ready  to  start  in  the 
runner's  race.  What  you  have  been  doing  for  four  years 
means  getting  into  condition  and  getting  the  pace.  We 
hope  that  most  of  the  training  we  have  been  giving  you  has 
been  real  running  on  a  real  track,  and  not  mere  study  of 
pictures  of  runners,  or  of  diagrams  of  the  track,  or  of 
printed  rules  about  the  way  to  run.  But  however  you  were 
trained,  the  time  for  that  is  over;  the  starter's  pistol  is  in 
the  air;  in  a  moment  you  will  be  off;  it  is  your  race  and 
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you  will  have  to  run  it  for  yourself;  coaching  from  the 
sitle-lines  might  as  well  be  barred;  we  shall  sit  on  the 
bleachers,  to  be  sure,  and  cheer,  but  you  had  better  not 
listen  much  to  either  the  coaching  or  the  cheering ;  set  your 
eyes  ahead,  and  run  your  own  race  for  your  life. 

Before  you  start,  however,  I  have,  as  is  the  trainer's 
wont,  one  last  admonition  to  give.  It  is  not  the  whole 
doctrine,  for  there  is  not  time  for  that,  even  in  sunniiary, 
but  just  one  tenet  thereof, — one  point  which  the  solicitude 
of  the  moment  someway  urges  to  the  front,  one  point 
through  which  may  speak  the  total  fervor  of  many  desires 
in  your  behalf. 

Your  education  has  been  in  considerable  part  a  training 
in  the  power  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  and  catch  the 
point  of  view  of  others,  whether  of  those  older  and  wiser 
than  you,  or  of  men  of  other  times,  or  other  conditions,  or 
even  of  your  compeers  and  colleagues.  Heaviest  it  is  of 
human  tasks  to  learn  to  see  things  as  the  other  fellow  sees 
them;  but  you  have  missed  the  largest  value  of  your  train- 
ing, if  through  it  you  have  not  acquired  some  added  supple- 
ness of  mind  and  heart  to  see  the  world  from  others'  eyes, 
to  think  their  thoughts  with  them,  to  measure  the  weight 
and  meaning  of  their  motives  and  desires.  At  least  half 
the  total  effort  of  education  is  expended  toward  this  end. 
Reading,  literature,  history,  social  and  political  science,  and 
philosophy  make  this  their  direct  goal.  The  true  interpre- 
tation of  literature  or  the  appreciation  of  any  other  form 
of  human  art,  sculpture,  painting,  or  music,  is  a  process  of 
entering  into  spiritual  accord  by  the  solvent  of  human 
sympathy.  Even  the  plain  acts  of  writing  and  reading 
which  constitute  the  formal  basis  of  letters  and  learning 
represent  man's  effort  to  come  into  touch  with  men  of  other 
days  and  other  places,  and  the  first  invention  of  these  arts 
marked  the  longest  forward  leap  in  the  history  of  human 
civilization,  just  as  the  acquiring  thereof  in  the  experience 
of  the  single  human  individual  marks  his  most  distinguished 
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liberation  from  slavery  to  present  time  and  present  place. 
He  that  reads  has  burst  the  fetters  of  time  and  space.  He 
that  cannot  may  commune  only  with  those  whom  his  voice 
can  reach  and  his  ears  can  hear.  The  whole  matter  of 
letters  and  learning, — from  simple  reading  and  writing  up 
to  the  interpretation  of  literature  and  history  of  thought, 
is  a  warfare  against  the  prejudice  of  tribe  and  cult  and 
village.  It  is  one  long  course  of  liberation  from  narrow- 
ness, one  long  unfolding  into  world-sympathy ;  for  that  after 
all  is  the  truth  that  shall  make  you  free. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  subject  of  study,  your 
education  has  tended  toward  the  encouragement  of 
sympathy  through  the  bare  fact  that  it  has  proceeded  by 
social  groups, — in  the  class-room,  in  the  club-house,  on  the 
athletic  field  and  on  North  Hall  steps.  One  who  has  been 
sundry  years  housed,  fed,  and  taught  within  a  mass  of 
active-minded  young  folk  drawn  together  from  various 
places  and  conditions  is  likely  to  have  acquired  the  im- 
pression that  there  are  possible  points  of  view  beside  his 
own,  and  having  acquired  that  first  essential  of  humanism, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  well  on  his  way  toward  a  liberal 
education ;  no  matter  what  he  has  forgotten,  no  matter  what 
he  has  remembered. 

The  ability  to  assume  the  others'  point  of  view  is  the 
most  valuable  equipment  that  an  education  can  give  you; 
without  it  all  the  knowledges  are  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.  It 
surely  is  the  all-important  part  of  your  equipment,  if  you 
are  to  be  a  teacher.  The  difference  between  a  poor  teacher 
and  a  good  teacher  is  this,  namely,  that  one  is  setting  forth 
his  own  knowledge,  the  other  is  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
his  pupil.  The  good  teacher  starts  with  the  pupil,  the  poor 
teacher  eternally  revolves  about  himself.  The  difference  is 
like  that  between  the  Copernican  and  the  old  Astronomy. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  lawyer  you  will  succeed  or  fail  largely 
in  terms  of  the  same  discrimination.  An  attorney  is  indeed 
historically  a  person  dramatized  in  the  role  of  his  client, 
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and  the  judicial  mind  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  one 
capable  of  entt'rinj<  frankly  and  fully  into  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  each  litigant  in  turn.  There  is  no  walk  of  life 
in  which  this  power  of  sympathy  is  not  the  prime  test.  We 
are  human  beings ;  and  human  animals  are  social  animals. 
The  ultimate  test  of  efficiency  is  always  a  social  test.  You 
may  think,  if  you  are  to  be  a  physician,  that  you  can  treat 
disease  according  to  recipes  in  hand-books  and  reactions  in 
test-tubes,  but  you  will  find  out  the  most  of  your  problems 
are  not  chemical,  but  human.  The  good  family  physician 
is  the  one  who  knows  each  patient  by  himself  as  a  distinct 
entity  and  takes  the  patient  into  account  as  an  entirety 
even  when  he  seems  to  ache  only  at  one  spot.  Otherwise 
we  might  as  well  replace  the  physician  with  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  simply  drop  our  symptoms  into  a  slot- 
machine,  and  draw  out  a  prescription. 

We  are  first  and  foremost  social  beings ;  we  are  animals 
of  the  pack.  And  the  more  we  try  to  draw  away  into  the 
life  of  rational  individualism  the  stro"nger  do  we  feel  at 
times  the  pull  of  reaction  toward  our  real  and  native 
estate.  We  cannot  separate  ourselves  too  far  therefrom 
without  grave  risk.  We  have  got  to  share  our  lives  with 
others  in  order  to  have  them  normal.  Ultra-individualism 
means  isolation;  it  is  good  as  a  corrective  or  a  stimulant, 
but  it  is  not  good  as  a  steady  food.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
we  are  members  one  of  another  and  that  we  are  not  living 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  things, — that  is,  we  are 
not  living  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  if  we  think  only  our 
own  thoughts,  and  sit  nowhere  ever  except  upon  the  lone- 
some throne  of  our  own  outlook.  Hatred  between  men, 
hatred  between  classes,  hatred  between  peoples,  represents 
always  this  stubborn  unwillingness  to  get  over  onto  the 
other  hilltop  and  see  how  the  plain  looks  from  there.  Your 
call  is  unto  larger  and  better  things. 
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The  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building  of  the  University 
of  California  was  formally  opened  and  dedicated  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  August  23.  The  addresses  of  the 
speakers  were  delivered  from  the  front  of  the  building, 
while  the  audience  was  placed  upon  the  broad  terrace  before 
it.  I\Irs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  whose  wisdom  and  generosity 
made  the  building  possible,  was  present,  with  her  son, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  her  grandson,  George  Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

After  a  few  introductory  words,  President  Wheeler  in- 
troduced in  turn  John  Galen  Howard,  Supervising  Archi- 
tect and  Professor  of  Architecture;  Samuel  B.  Christy. 
Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Mining;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rickard,  editor  of  the 
Mining  and  Scientific  Press;  and  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Plearst.     Their  addresses  follow. 

PEOFESSOR  JOHN  GALEN  HOWAED. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  few  words 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  say  to  you  today,  in  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pile  before  which  we  are  gathered,  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  preface,  for  this  building  is  in  some  sort  a  book, 
— the  concrete  embodiment,  the  direct  setting  forth  of  an 
idea. 
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Now  many,  I  know,  prefer  to  postpone  the  preface  until 
they  shall  have  read  the  story, — eonditionin«;  their  reading 
of  it  at  all  upon  the  work's  "making  good."  In  this  case 
perhaps  the  author  has  an  unfair  advantage.  From  my 
own  point  of  view,  however,  I  do  not  put  great  value  upon 
the  preface,  and  I  promise  you  it  shall  at  least  be  brief; — 
the  book  should  speak  for  itself  by  good  rights,  and  if  there 
still  be  somewhat  which  demands  saying,  it  had  doubtless 
better  be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  work  by  a  recast- 
ing of  the  subject  matter,  rather  than  relegated  to  noman's 
land,  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  book. 

Still,  there  are  occasions  when  there  may  be  an  immense 
gain  in  intelligibility  if  a  friendly  hand  is  held  out  across 
the  chasm  which  opens  between  a  work  of  art  and  the 
general  public.  Especially  is  this  true,  I  believe,  when  it  is 
a  question  of  an  essay  in  the  higher  and  more  recondite 
phases  of  architecture.  In  spite  of  the  well  recognized  fact 
that  architecture  speaks  a  language  largely  made  up  of 
structural  conventions, — did  I  say  in  spite  of? — perhaps 
I  had  better  say  for  the  very  reason  that  architecture  makes 
so  much  use  of  conventional  means  of  expression,  and  is  so 
concrete  in  its  character,  its  harmonics  are  in  like  propor- 
tion subtle  and  elusive,  even  to  the  point,  it  would  seem, 
sometimes,  of  being  unsuspected ;  yet  it  is  precisely  these 
over-tones  upon  which  a  work  of  this  art  mastly  depends 
for  its  effect,  if  not  upon  the  intellectuality  of  those  who 
make  up  its  general  public,  at  any  rate  upon  the  emotional 
appreciation  of  those, — perhaps  few, — to  whom  it  succeeds 
in  really  delivering  its  special  message. 

To  attempt  by  word  of  mouth  to  interpret  in  any  vital 
sense  a  work  of  such  broad,  spiritual  significance  and  such 
practical  complexity  as  this  memorial,  would  obviously  be 
futile  at  this  time  and  place,  even  were  the  speaker  one 
fitted  to  set  himself  such  a  task.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  thoughts  with  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  building 
and  its  utilitarian  and  esthetic  place  upon  the  campus,  the 
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expression  of  which  may  seem  timely  and  helpful  to  those 
who  care  to  approach  the  subject  more  or  less  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  architect, — the  aspect  of  the  under- 
taking upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak. 

And  first  of  all  let  me  seize  this  auspicious  moment 
publicly  to  acknowledge  my  heartfelt  gratitude,  not  only 
from  the  most  personal  and  intimate  point  of  view,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  community, — the  great  community  at 
large,  and  even  more  of  that  smaller  and  more  dumb,  more 
secluded  community  of  art,  for  which  I  feel  the  most 
poignant  concern, — let  me  express  my  gratitude,  I  say,  for 
the  very  exceptional  opportunity  which  was  presented  in 
the  design  of  the  Mining  Building.  The  most  fortunate 
conditions  were  most  fortunately  combined  at  the  inception 
of  this  work.  Springing  as  it  did  from  the  wish  of  its 
founder  to  set  up  a  worthy  memorial  of  her  husband,  which 
should  consist  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  public  benefac- 
tion, the  work  began  great  and  noble;  in  beauty  and  in 
breadth  the  idea  of  the  memorial  developed  in  the  heart  of 
its  founder  until  it  blossomed  in  the  magnificent  plans  for 
the  Greater  University. 

Through  the  long  years  required  for  the  development 
of  those  plans,  the  idea  of  the  Mining  Building  took  and 
kept  its  place  as  an  essential  and  symbolic  unit,  the  first 
element  of  the  vast  scheme  which  was  destined  to  take 
visible  form.  In  a  special  degree,  therefore,  this  structure 
stands  for  the  realization  of  a  supreme  ideal,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  prime  conditions  of  its  execution  that  it  should 
essentially  connote  the  ideal. 

When  Mrs.  Hearst  honored  the  speaker  by  summoning 
him  from  New  York  to  her  home  in  Washington  and  en- 
trusted to  him  the  commission  for  the  proposed  building, 
she  sought  to  impress  upon  him  that  it  was  to  be  not  only 
as  perfect  for  its  specific  purpose  as  it  could  be  made,  but 
also  as  beautiful  a  structure  and  as  noble  a  part  of  the  great 
plan  as  possible.     To  this  end  she  sent  him  through  this 
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country  and  abroad  to  visit  all  existing!:  mininjr  schools  of 
impoi-tance,  in  order  that  no  element  of  fitness  nii^'ht  be 
overlooked.  In  conjunction  with  Professor  Christy,  who 
made  a  similar  journey,  the  studies  of  plans  for  this  build- 
inf;:  were  evolved,  always  with  the  untla^'^^ing  interest,  the 
wise  support  and  guidance  of  Mrs.  Hearst. 

Few  or  none  of  the  schools  visited  failed  to  contribute  in 
some  mea.sure  to  the  result,  yet  no  one  of  them  suggested  or 
determined  the  general  type  of  arrangement  or  of  aspect. 
In  fact,  no  school  of  mines  was  found  which  had  been  built 
under  anything  approaching  conditions  which  were  funda- 
mental here.  ]\Iost  of  the  mining  schools  a])road  are  housed 
in  old  buildings  which  were  built  for  wholly  different  pur- 
poses, and  the  users  of  them  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  all 
but  intolerable  inconveniences  as  a  result.  In  this  country, 
most  of  the  schools  are  housed  in  buildings  which  make  no 
pretense  of  being  anything  more  than  mere  work  shops, 
approximating  in  their  aspect  the  rude  structures  at  the 
mines  themselves.  In  a  few  cases  where  on  account  of  the 
monumental  character  of  the  college  group  as  a  whole 
esthetic  considerations  have  great  weight,  as  in  the  beautiful 
school  of  mines  at  Columbia,  the  desire  has  evidently  been 
to  produce  an  example  of  pure  amenity  in  architecture, 
and  there  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  derive  esthetic 
effect  directly  and  chiefly  from  a  sincere,  logical  and 
idiomatic  expression  of  the  building's  use  and  character. 

It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  our  gleanings  of 
precious  suggestions  from  other  schools  must  have  been 
almost  wholly  in  the  way  of  details  and,  it  must  be  said, 
perhaps  more  in  the  way  of  what  not  to  do  than  in  the 
way  of  positive  recommendations.  Immense  benefits  these, 
to  be  sure,  such  as  they  are.  It  is,  however,  altogether  too 
much  to  be  expected  that  where  we  are  adventuring  along 
such  unblazed  trails,  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  all 
mistakes.  Not  until  a  long  series  of  mining  buildings,  of 
something  like  the  same  general  requirements  as  this,  have 
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been  built  is  it  likely  that  a  true  type  will  be  evolved  and 
standardized  as  has  been  done  in  such  kinds  of  building  as 
school  houses,  hospitals  and  libraries,  for  instance.  We 
have  simply  done  here  the  best  we  could  with  the  lights 
(which  were,  oftener  than  not,  darknesses)  at  our  command. 

But,  because  we  were  necessarily  working  largely  in  the 
dark  endeavoring  to  create  a  new  and  distinctive  type,  and 
were  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  our  path,  how  im- 
mense were  the  chances  that  future  generations  or  even 
future  decades  might  solve  such  difficulties  differently  and 
better,  we  aimed  at  making  the  plan  as  elastic  as  possible. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  tried  to  make  our  building  so  that 
its  main  structure  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  mere  shell, 
whose  interior  portions  may  be  torn  out,  adjusted,  rebuilt, 
if  necessary,  without  affecting  the  strengih  or  aspect  of  the 
whole,  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  For  instance,  the  need 
of  innumerable  chimneys  and  ventilating  j3.ues  for  furnaces, 
hoods,  etc.  presented  itself  as  a  serious  difficulty  at  first, 
especially  as  chimneys,  connected  with  such  furnaces  as  are 
to  be  installed  here,  burn  out  in  the  course  of  time  and 
require  to  be  renewed.  This  difficulty  we  overcame  by 
building  all  of  the  chimneys  which  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  extreme  wear  and  tear  entirely  independent 
of  the  structure  proper.  Any  or  all  of  these  chimnej^s  can 
be  taken  down  to  the  foundations  without  in  any  degree 
affecting  the  building  or  its  equipment,  excepting  as  the 
actual  reconstruction  of  the  chimneys  themselves  obviously 
involves  such  changes. 

The  dominating  idea  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  building  is  to  keep  the  administrative  and  more  public 
parts  of  the  building  (speaking  of  the  interior)  in  the  front 
or  south  portion.  Of  these  the  most  important,  artistically, 
is  the  great  memorial  vestibule-museum,  which  occupies  the 
center  of  the  south  facade,  lighted  by  the  three  great  arches 
under  which  we  sit,  and  running  through  three  stories  to 
the  roof  whence  also  light  enters  through  three  low  domes. 
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Here  as  time  goes  on  will  be  feathered  a  museum  collection 
of  models,  ores,  etc.  From  this  vestibule,  lead  to  ri^rht  and 
left  the  jo-and  staircases  (now,  I  regret  to  say,  still  lacking 
their  marble  steps  and  metal  balustrades,  owing  to  un- 
fortunate labor  troubles:  visitors  who  are  interested  may 
see  the  steps  reposing  in  their  packing  boxes  on  the  floor  of 
the  central  court,  ready  to  be  installed  when  my  lord  Labor 
shall  deign  to  smile  upon  the  task  of  setting  them.)  To  the 
east  and  west  of  the  main  vestibule,  on  both  the  first  and 
second  stories,  are  administrative  offices  and  lecture  rooms. 

Behind  this  so\ithern  .suite  of  apartments  are  three  wings 
extending  toward  the  north ;  the  central  space,  which  is  the 
core  and  heart  of  the  building,  being  virtually  a  great  top- 
lighted  court,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  mining 
laboratory'.  The  east  and  west  wings  on  the  exterior,  cor- 
responding to  the  central  court  in  the  interior,  are  arranged 
for  metallurgical  laboratories  and  for  special  and  research 
laboratories.     Above  these  are  a  series  of  drafting  rooms. 

The  northern  tier  of  rooms  is  composed  of  the  dry 
cmshing  tower  in  the  center,  flanked  on  the  east  by  the 
copper  and  lead  smelting  laboratory  and  on  the  west  by 
the  gold  and  silver  mill. 

Within,  everj'thing  is  work-a-day,  substantial  and,  I 
hope,  convenient,  but  totally  devoid  of  ornament,  as  a 
building  of  this  character  should  be.  It  is  a  Mining  Build- 
ing first,  last  and  all  the  time,  both  inside  and  out.  Yet 
just  as,  within,  the  building  is  intended  to  take  on  a  pro- 
gressively more  civilized  aspect,  and  a  more  monumental 
beauty  as  one  goes  from  the  work  shops  of  the  rear  toward 
the  public  portions  of  the  front,  and  sounds  the  highest  note 
of  dignity  and  impressivene.ss  in  the  great  museum-vesti- 
bule, where  the  memorial  motive  is  most  clearly,  yet  still 
reservedly,  announced :  so.  on  emerging,  that  motive  reaches 
on  the  exterior  its  first  full  development  and  orchestration 
at  the  same  time  that  this  is  traversed  and  shot  with  the 
poignant  insistency  of  the  mining  character,    and   further 
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enriched  by  the  recall  of  the  classic  type  of  architecture, 
which  the  great  group  of  the  University  as  a  whole  will 
approximate. 

"We  have  sought  to  secure  beauty  not  by  easy  masquerade 
and  putting  on  of  architectural  stuff,  but  by  organic  com- 
position, working  from  within  out,  and  letting  the  heart  of 
the  thing  speak.  We  have  in  all  frankness  chosen  charac- 
ter rather  than  mere  prettiness  as  the  end  to  be  reached, 
sure  that  the  highest  beauty  is  to  be  derived  from  organical- 
ly right  foundations,  not  from  any  amount  of  surface 
scorings  or  plasterings.  If  then  the  building  is  of  an  un- 
usual aspect,  it  is  because  the  problem  was  an  unusual  one ; 
the  expression  of  a  new  thought,  or  an  old  thought  in  a  new 
light,  or  the  first  synthesis  of  a  lot  of  old  thoughts,  must 
necessarily  be  new  and  fresh.  If  the  expression  be  true, 
no  matter  how  strange  it  may  seem  at  first,  in  the  end  it 
must  be  seen  to  be  inevitable. 

Useful,  we  have  determinedly  labored  to  make  this 
building ;  beautiful,  we  have  sought  inspiration  at  the  purest 
founts  of  art  to  render  it. 

Our  dearest  wish  has  been  that  it  should  be  able  to  brave 
these  times  and  the  times  to  come  with  a  front  modest,  yet 
frank, — simple,  clean,  sterling,  permanent; — beautiful  in 
its  own  sincere  and  assured  reticent  way,  though  devoid  of 
anything  remotely  suggestive  of  overdoing  in  the  way  of 
ornament  or  pompous  grouping  of  its  parts; — its  poetic 
message  stripped  of  verbiage; — classic  to  the  core,  yet 
classic  of  that  primitive  type  which  might  almost  be  called 
archaic,  were  it  not  that  it  is  quickened  by  the  breath  of 
modern  life. 

In  my  friend  Eobert  Aitken's  superb  corbels  of  sculpt- 
ured granite  which  adorn  this  front,  the  symbolic  intent  of 
our  work  is  most  appealingly  summed  up.  Upon  the  west 
he  has  wrought  the  primal  elements;  upon  the  east  the 
eternal  forces ;  and  in  the  center,  fresh,  mysterious,  pure, — 
emerging  from  the  vague  of  chaos  the  ideal  arts,  the  final 
flower  of  life. 
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Finally,  while  I  have  made  bold  to  speak  in  the  person 
of  the  architect,  let  me  say  that  he  makes  but  the  most 
diffident  claims  of  success  in  the  realization  of  his  ideal. 
He  has  done  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  do.  He  has  much 
loved  his  work  and  he  hopes  you  may  at  least  a  little  love 
the  result  of  his  efforts.  Above  all  he  asks  your  friendly 
consideration  for  his  shortcomings,  for  he  must  tinally  leave 
his  work, — his  child, — to  your  judgment  and  that  of  the 
generations. 


PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  BENEDICT  CHRISTY. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends  of  the  University: — In  the 
history  of  mining  schools,  this  noble  building  marks  a  new 
achievement.  Never,  until  it  was  undertaken,  had  the  chief 
department  of  a  mining  school  been  aderjuately  housed. 
Everv'where  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  funda- 
mental and  necessary,  but  for  this  purpose,  auxiliary  de- 
partments, have  needed  so  much  space  for  their  laboratories 
and  nuLseums  that  the  department  of  the  mining  school 
which  deals  with  the  mining  and  working  of  ores,  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  work  of  all  the  others  culminates,  has 
had  to  struggle  with  them  for  room  to  exist  and  means  to 
develop. 

This  condition,  partly  due  to  lack  of  foresight,  but 
chiefly  to  lack  of  means,  has  always  been  a  handicap  to  the 
young  mining  engineer,  which  the  schools  have  everywhere 
bravely,  but  almost  vainly,  tried  to  meet.  Their  graduates 
too  often  went  forth  burdened  with  elaborate  theories, 
which  they  were  unable  to  apply  to  the  simplest  problem. 
How  many  now  successful  graduates  of  the  oldest  and  best 
mining  schools  in  the  world  have  confessed  that  it  has  taken 
them  long  years  to  learn  the  art  of  applying  in  practice  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  college ! 

This  inevitable  apprenticeship  can  be  greatly  shortened 
only  when  the  department  which  deals  with  the  mining  and 
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working  of  ores  is  so  generously  equipped  and  endowed 
that  it  is  in  a  position  to  show  the  student,  already  partly 
trained  in  the  elements  of  physical  science,  how  to  combine 
the  principles  of  these  sciences,  which  too  often  exist  in  his 
mind  as  abstract  and  unrelated  ideas,  so  that  they  shall 
come  together  in  a  definite  focus  upon  a  few  of  the  im- 
portant problems  of  the  mining  and  metallurgic  art.  He 
cannot  attempt  all  of  these  problems;  he  need  not  attempt 
many;  but  he  must  solve  enough  of  them  to  have  learned 
something  of  the  art  of  mastering  nature  by  submitting  to 
her  universal  laws. 

The  fact  that  nothing  of  this  kind  had  ever  before  been 
adequately  attempted,  made  the  designing  of  this  building 
at  once  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  responsibility.  It 
has  not  been  lightly  undertaken.  There  is  not  a  mining 
school  in  Europe  or  America  that  has  not  contributed  some 
idea  that  has  been  embodied  in  this  building  or  will  be  in 
its  equipment ;  but  it  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  copy  of  any 
one  of  them.  It  was  necessary  to  mould  into  a  harmonious 
union  many  useful  but  conflicting  ideas  and  to  adapt  them 
to  our  western  needs.  Where  it  was  impossible  to  copy,  it 
was  necessary  to  create. 

The  problem  was :  to  design  a  building  where  the  mining 
student  already  trained  in  the  elements  of  physical  science 
might  try  his  'prentice  hand  upon  some  of  those  lesser 
problems  that  lead  to  the  larger  ones  of  the  mining  en- 
gineer; a  place  where  he  might  acquire  and  test  that  con- 
sciousness of  power  that  comes  from  the  mastery  of  the 
forces  of  nature ;  a  place  where  he  might  learn  to  lead  rather 
than  to  follow,  to  create  rather  than  to  imitate;  a  place 
where  sound  theory,  which  looks  to  the  future,  may  lead 
practice,  which  looks  to  the  past,  to  higher  efforts  and  to 
greater  triumphs. 

How  far  this  effort  has  been  successful  will  not  fully 
appear  until  the  equipment  of  the  building,  now  hardly 
begun,  is  entirely  completed;  but  the  plans  were  so  care- 
fully studied  before  work  was  begun  that  there  is  not  a 
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square  foot  of  this  great  building,  from  its  basement  to  its 
topmost  floor,  which  has  not  been  carefully  designed  for  the 
special  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and  as  nearly 
as  can  now  be  judged,  all  possible  needs  of  the  department 
have  been  anticipated  for  many  year's  to  come.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  it  was  that  the  architect  of  this  building  was  one 
of  those  rare  artists  who  see  in  the  outward  expression  of 
the  inward  spirit  and  purpose  of  a  building,  the  highest 
aim  of  their  art.  But  he  needs  no  praise — his  work  speaks 
for  him. 

We  are  here  to  commemorate  a  noble  act. 

It  was  a  generous  deed.  Who  of  us,  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  stops  to  think  of  others?  We  all  condone,  and  even 
expect  selfishness  in  tho.se  who  suffer :  and  it  is  only  a  deeply 
generous  nature  that  can  think  of  others  at  such  a  time. 
Years  of  anxious  waiting,  fire  and  flood,  earthquake  and 
tempest,  have  passed  since  the  idea  of  this  noble  memorial 
was  first  conceived ;  but  the  mind  that  conceived  it  has  never 
stopped  to  count  the  cost  or  to  measure  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  a  wise  deed.  Among  the  strongest  desires  of 
human  nature,  stronger  even  than  the  desire  for  personal 
immortality,  is  the  desire  that  the  memory  of  those  we  Jove 
shall  endure  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  how  seldom  is 
that  desire  realized !  Upon  the  ashes  of  our  dead  we  build 
mountains  of  marble,  and  erect  shafts  of  bronze  that  pierce 
the  skies ;  and  yet  they,  and  we  in  turn,  are  forgotten. 

The  only  permanent  monument  to  the  dead  is  service 
to  the  living.  The  greater  and  more  universal  that  service 
and  the  deeper  it  takes  its  hold  upon  our  common  human 
needs,  the  more  enduring  the  monument. 

The  nature  of  every  man  reaches  out  for  its  own  fulfill- 
ment. The  Garden  of  Eden,  Plato's  Kepublic,  More's 
Utopia,  the  ideal  of  the  founders  of  our  country,  the  move- 
ment of  modern  socialism,  are  all  outreachings  of  the  human 
soul,  often  blind  and  futile,  after  that  perfection  which  is 
its  ultimate  aim  and  goal. 
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And  yet,  how  seldom  is  it  recognized  that  nearly  all  that 
is  good  in  modem  socialism  has  been  largely  realized  in 
the  universities  of  our  country,  and  perhaps  most  com- 
pletely in  the  universities  of  our  Western  States.  Not 
that  they  are  perfect — but  the  spirit  is  there,  and  the  fruit, 
almost  perfected.  Our  western  state  universities,  erected 
by  the  people  themselves,  express  their  needs  and  represent 
their  sacrifices  for  their  ideals;  the  desire  of  the  father 
that  his  son  shall  have  advantages  that  were  denied  himself ; 
the  ambition  of  the  mother  that  her  daughter  shall  realize 
her  own  girlhood  dreams;  they  mark  the  progress  of  our 
race  onward  and  upward. 

Here,  everything  is  in  common.  Here  exists  equality 
of  opportunity ;  here  there  is  no  education  too  good  for  the 
poor  man's  son.  Here,  each  thirsty  soul  may  drink  his 
fill  at  the  well-spring  of  learning  without  exhausting  the 
fountain.  Here  exists  the  Republic  of  Letters,  the 
Lehr-  und  Lehrnfreiheit  of  the  German  universities;  and 
here  exists  the  added  idea  of  service  that  our  western  uni- 
versities have  for  the  first  time  realized,  and  our  own 
President  has  defended.  Here,  though  everything  is  in 
common,  we  "call  nothing  common." 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  genius  is  confined 
to  no  social  stratum.  Prom  the  people  have  come  Shakes- 
peare and  Burns,  Faraday  and  Huxley,  Watt  and  Stephen- 
son ;  Fulton,  Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  out  of 
that  seething  magma  of  the  common  people,  which  like  an 
eruption  of  volcanic  lava,  often  seems  ready  to  burst  forth 
and  destroy  our  civilization,  will  here  crystallize  out  our 
future  engineers  and  men  of  science,  our  statesmen  and 
men  of  letters,  our  artists  and  musicians,  our  lawgivers  and 
philosophers,  our  poets  and  our  prophets. 

And  this  memorial  to  the  dead,  here  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  living,  will  endure  so  long  as  it  ministers  to 
that  service. 

It  was  a  fortunate  deed.  How  much  better  that  this 
noble  gift  should  be  entrusted  to  a  great  university,  with 
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its  broader  outlook,  rather  than  to  a  purely  technical  school, 
with  its  narrower  aim.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  university, 
which  may  be  thus  invijjorated  by  active  contact  with  those 
primal  and  far-reaching  problems,  in  solving  which  the 
mining  engineer  pioneers  the  way  of  civilization.  Hut  it 
was  far  more  fortunate  for  the  mining  school  itself,  which, 
by  thus  becoming  part  of  a  greater  organization  devoted  to 
all  the  interests,  aims  and  ideals  of  human  nature,  will  per- 
force make  every  mining  student  aware  of  that  broader 
outlook  commanded  by  the  general  rather  than  the  special 
view  of  things — teaching  him  that  language  is  a  tool  as 
necessary  as  a  rock  drill ;  that  words  can  take  a  higher  polish 
than  a  diamond,  and  an  edge  sharper  than  a  sword ;  giving 
him  some  touch  of  that  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  that 
comes  only  from  contact  with  the  ideal ;  and  impressing 
upon  him  the  truth  that  moral  growth  is  more  important 
to  a  race  than  physical  progress;  and  that,  in  the  long  run, 
character  counts  for  more  than  learning.  For  the  mining 
engineer,  above  all  men,  must  take  with  him  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  an  honor  that  shall  never  be  stained,  and  an 
integrity  that  shall  never  be  questioned. 

It  was  a  timely  deed.  Is  it  not  strange  that  to  the 
Argonauts  of  the  West,  no  fitting  monument  has  ever  been 
erected?  The  figure  of  Marshall,  indeed,  stands  at  Sutter's 
Mill  upon  a  block  of  stone,  and  points  where  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  California.  But,  where  stands  embodied  the 
creative  imagination,  the  fertile  resourcefulness,  the  cun- 
ning skill,  the  tireless  energy,  the  dauntless  courage,  that 
conquered  the  Sierras  and  the  desert  wastes  ? 

' '  There  were,  indeed,  giants  in  those  days ! ' '  Unlearned 
in  geologic  lore,  they  yet  found  gold  where  they  were  told 
it  could  not  exist.  Untrained  as  miners,  they  evolved  the 
hydraulic  giant  which  moved  mountains  into  the  seas.  Out 
of  the  crude  Saxon  stamp  they  created  the  California 
stamp  mill,  whose  roar  now  echoes  round  the  world.  Out 
of  the  clumsy  overshot  wheel  they  perfected  the  compact 
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and  powerful  Pelton  wheel,  which  now  furnishes  power  in 
every  land.  Untaught  as  engineers  and  unlearned  in  the 
law,  "they  yet  used  the  rope  with  which  they  hoisted  the 
ore  to  measure  out  their  claims  and — to  administer  justice. ' ' 
Out  of  a  chaos  of  social  relations  they  brought  order  and  a 
respect  for  law  far  greater  than  exist  here  to-day.  And 
yet,  what  poet  has  sung  the  story  of  these  Argonauts  of  the 
West  ?    What  sculptor  has  bodied  forth  their  greatness  ? 

Now,  and  here  for  the  first  time,  a  fitting  monument  has 
been  erected  to  one  of  those  strong  natures  that  possessed 
not  only  the  creative  imagination  to  see  great  possibilities 
of  wealth  in  what  appeared  to  others  mere  wastes  of  barren 
rock,  but  also  the  sturdy  faith  that  actually  moved  moun- 
tains to  realize  those  imaginings.  Such  men  have  created 
an  empire.  It  is  timely  and  fitting  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  one  of  them. 

It  was  an  adequate  deed.  Deep  rooted  in  the  eternal 
hills  this  memorial  to  Senator  Hearst  lifts  its  noble  head 
into  the  luminous  air,  and  stands  in  simple  dignity,  beauty, 
and  strength.  Hewn  from  the  solid  granite  of  our  own 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  moulded  from  the  plastic  clay 
of  our  own  valleys,  bound  together  with  bonds  of  steel, 
designed  with  consummate  skill,  and  executed  by  hands 
that  loved  their  work,  it  went  through  the  great  earthquake 
absolutely  unscathed,  as  if  nature  herself  had  marked  it 
with  her  approbation. 

And  now,  may  I  not  endeavor  to  express  the  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  that  fills  every  heart;  the  deep  feeling 
of  responsibility  of  those  who  accept  a  sacred  trust ;  and  the 
unfaltering  determination  that  those  who  go  forth  from 
these  walls  shall  be  worthy  of  their  high  calling  and  of  their 
great  opportunities. 
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THOMAS  A.  RICKARD. 

When  I  was  in\ated  to  be  present  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  it  was  stated  that  a  few  remarks  were  expected 
of  me  as  the  representative  of  the  public.  The  public,  as 
you  know,  is  a  much-abused  entity;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
warmhearted  but  ill  informed,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
possible  for  so  aberrant  an  individual  as  myself  to  speak 
for  it.  Assuredly  the  public  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the 
mining  department  of  the  University  of  California  and 
rejoices  in  any  further  facilities  provided  for  the  education 
of  engineers  in  this  school  of  mines. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  consider  what  the  public  expects, 
what  it  gets,  and  what  it  may  hope  to  get  from  the  educa- 
tional advantages  offered  by  the  scheme  of  instruction  that 
is  typified  by  the  splendid  structure  opened  on  this  day.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  public  is  unreasonable  in  some 
of  its  expectations,  for  that  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
public  from  time  immemorial,  from  the  day  when  in  Rome 
it  cried  for  "bread  and  circuses"  to  the  day  when  in  San 
Francisco  it  expects  cheaper  water  and  more  theatres.  The 
public  is  unreasonable,  for  it  supposes  that  the  young  men 
who  undergo  three  or  four  years  of  tuition  in  a  school  of 
mines  are  necessarily  mining  engineers,  fully  equipped  to 
run  a  smelter,  direct  the  operations  of  a  mine,  or  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  value  of  an  ore  deposit.  Occasionally  the 
error  of  the  public  is  shared  by  the  young  graduate  him- 
self, who  is  ready  to  accept  responsibilities  as  large  as  his 
lack  of  experience.  The  sequel  is  lamentable.  A  career 
is  spoiled ;  the  public  growls  that  scientific  men  are  unprac- 
tical, and  forthwith  entrusts  the  spending  of  its  money  to 
the  other  fellow — the  man  called  "practical"  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  technical  science.  The  result  is  again  dis- 
astrous ;  for  the  industry  of  mining  requires  more  than  the 
rule-of-thumb  of  the  untrained  worker  and  more  than  the 
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undisciplined  theory  of  the  young  graduate;  it  requires 
that  method  be  joined  to  experience,  that  the  thought  of  the 
lecture-room  be  chastened  and  illuminated  by  the  realities 
of  life,  that  is,  by  getting  alongside  of  facts. 

The  public  expects  that  the  youth  sent  out  from  these 
laboratories  and  libraries  shall  be  the  finished  product  of 
a  highly  specialized  education.  That  is  well.  To  the 
young  man  trained  here  the  world  is  an  oyster  and  his 
training  the  instrument  for  opening  the  great  bivalve  that 
contains  the  pearl  of  success.  But  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  curriculum,  the  public 
goes  too  far;  it  expects  the  sons  here  educated  to  be  able 
to  earn  big  salaries,  to  discover  mines,  to  guide  the  uncertain 
footsteps  of  finance — all  of  which  is  magnificent,  but  within 
the  gift  of  no  course  of  instruction  as  yet  devised  by  man 
or  regents.  Such  expectations  express  the  flamboyant 
spirit  of  an  enterprising  people  and  they  are  eloquent  of 
the  respect  that  the  modern  world  feels  for  science.  Science 
is  a  light  to  make  plain  the  orbits  of  the  stars  and  to  illumine 
those  dark  places  underground  where  the  miner  digs  for 
golden  ore;  science  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  com- 
plex method  of  living  we  call  civilization  that  mankind, 
especially  that  nondescript  portion  of  it  called  the  public, 
is  disposed  to  ask  the  impossible.  A  course  in  geology  will 
not  turn  a  young  man  into  a  divining  rod,  a  few  lectures  in 
chemistry  will  not  graduate  an  alchemist,  nor  will  all  the 
folios  in  the  library  teach  even  the  most  energetic  where  to 
look  for  the  hidden  ore.  Before  science  was,  common 
sense  was,  and  experience,  and  character.  These  are  all 
needed,  and  these  come  slowly;  they  bud  on  the  campus  of 
the  university,  but  they  come  to  the  full  flower  only  in  the 
arena  of  life. 

And  what  does  the  public  get  from  a  school  of  mines 
such  as  this  one  of  the  University  of  California?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  It  is  said  of  men  that  by  their  deeds 
you  shall  know  them;  of  schools   of  mines  it  may  be  said 
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that  by  their  graduates  you  shall  judge  them.  If  you 
desire  to  ascertain  what  the  mining  department  of  the 
University  of  California  has  done  for  the  advancement  of 
a  great  industry,  you  must  travel,  you  miLst  go  to  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  to  the  high  mountains  and  the  wide 
deserts,  to  the  tropical  South  and  the  frozen  North,  to  the 
islands  of  the  seven  seas,  for  there  you  will  find  the  sons 
of  Berkeley,  and  you  will  find  that  they  have  'made  good.' 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  the  alumni  of  this  school 
of  mines  in  many  lands,  and  I  can  say,  without  prejudice, 
for  my  alma  mater  is  an  older,  le.ss  progressive  lady,  far 
from  here,  that  the  Berkeley  mining  graduates  have  done 
honor  to  the  University  of  California.  How  much  of  their 
efificiency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  sons  of  men 
that  explored  a  continent,  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  their 
being  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  that  gives  to  each  man 
an  equality  of  opportunity,  whether  it  was  due  to  innate  or 
acquired  qualities,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  off-hand,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  due  in  large  measure  to  an  excellent  training 
and  to  capable  teachers,  particularly  to  professors  having 
the  rare  ability  of  Samuel  B.  Christy  and  Andrew  C.  Law- 
son.  If  the  public  expects  good  men  to  be  graduated  from 
this  school  of  mines,  it  ought  to  be  content,  for  it  has  ob- 
tained them.  The  records  of  the  profession  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  are  liberally  sprinkled  with  the  names  of 
Berkeley  men  that  have  won  an  honorable  reputation  by 
the  exercise  of  their  ability.  It  is  fitting  on  this  occasion 
to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  past  students  that 
have  gained  distinction  in  mining,  metallurgy',  and  geology : 
In  South  Africa,  Gardner  F.  Williams  and  his  son  Alpheus, 
Harry  H.  Webb,  Wager  Bradford,  R.  H.  Robertson,  Henry 
Hay,  William  W.  Mein,  L.  A.  Womble,  Paul  Selby,  the 
three  Hoffmann  brothers  (George,  Carl,  and  John)  ;  in 
metallurgy.  Charles  Butters,  C.  W.  Merrill,  F.  L.  Bosqui, 
David  Goodale,  E.  H.  Simonds,  P.  R.  Bradley,  E.  L.  Oliver; 
in  geology,  F.  L.  Ransome,  Charles     Palache,     George  D. 
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Louderback,  John  A.  Reid,  S.  Tangier  Smith,  F.  C.  Calkins, 
Adolph  Knopf,  and  E.  S.  Larsen,  Jr. ;  in  general  profession- 
al work,  E.  Chester  Turner,  Ross  Hoffmann,  Howard  D. 
Smith,  Ernst  Denicke,  Martin  J.  Heller,  Norris  English, 
Arthur  C.  Nahl,  E.  A.  Nis,  T.  D.  Murphy ;  in  Ecuador,  F. 
M.  Simpson ;  in  Korea,  A.  E.  Drueker ;  in  Alaska,  Robert  A. 
Kinzie  and  D.  B.  Huntley,  and  nearer  at  home,  one  of  the 
foremost  mining  engineers  of  the  world,  F.  W.  Bradley; 
his  associate,  Stanly  A.  Easton;  and  my  own  kinsmen, 
Thomas  and  Edgar  Rickard. 

Like  the  jewels  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest, 
the  names  of  good  men  give  lustre  to  their  university,  and 
they  do  honor  to  the  school  of  mines  that  honored  them. 
And  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  the  greater  number  of  those 
destined  to  win  no  fame,  to  make  no  splash,  to  raise  no 
dust,  who  in  a  quiet  way  are  doing  their  duty  in  mine  and 
mill  the  world  over.  If  their  education  has  not  been  in 
vain — and  I  never  doubt  it — they  will  be  content  with  the 
daily  task  well  done,  and  the  routine  work  faithfully 
executed ;  even  if  their  names  do  not  appear  in  print  or  in 
the  froth  of  the  daily  press,  they  will  not  be  without  honor 
from  those  that  know  them,  and  the  warm  heart  of  their 
alma  mater  will  beat  as  truly  for  them  as  for  those  that 
have  won  a  reputation. 

And  what  more  may  be  expected  of  this  school  of 
mines  if  it  has  done  so  much?  Something  more  remains. 
This  school  of  mines  is  a  part  of  a  university,  it  is  expected 
that  the  graduates  in  mining  shall  have  the  university 
spirit.  That  does  not  mean  getting  together  to  give  the 
college  yell,  that  does  not  mean  fraternity  pins,  nor  the 
solidarity  of  a  trades-union;  it  means  much  more — a  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  a  desire  for  truth  as  the  only 
scientific  method,  a  loyalty  to  principles  that  is  superior  to 
circumstance,  and  moral  courage  that  is  better  than  that  of 
the  football  field — in  a  word,  the  qualities  that  make  a  good 
citizen,  for  a  good  citizen  is  far  more  than  a  successful  pro- 
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fessional  man.  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  character  and  style  of 
Joseph  LeConte  that  I  want  to  see  superadded  to  the  tech- 
nical ability  and  scientific  traininfj  of  the  graduates  from 
this  school  of  mines.  It  is  twenty-two  years  since  I  first 
came  to  Berkeley  on  a  visit,  then  fresh  from  the  class-room 
of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  lectures  of  LeConte  and  to  have  the 
honor  of  an  introduction  to  the  preat  geologist.  It  is  fitting 
on  this  occasion  to  refer  to  the  man  who  first  gave  fame  to 
the  University  of  California ;  he  was  a  thorough  student 
and  a  true  philosopher;  above  all  he  had  those  sensibilities 
that  make  the  gentleman,  in  thought,  manner,  speech,  and 
act.  He  typifies  real  university  culture,  not  mere  dilletant- 
ism,  but  the  sincerity  of  science,  which  offers  windows  into 
the  infinite,  and  the  generosity  of  a  liberal  education,  which 
"widens  the  intellectual  field  and  adds  to  the  fleeting  pres- 
ent those  old  and  new  worlds  of  the  past  and  future."  A 
school  of  mines  whose  titular  chief  is  a  professor  of  Greek, 
and  a  statesman,  ought  to  turn  out  no  narrow  specialists,  no 
lop-sided,  half-educated  mental  dyspeptics,  but  men  of 
broad  culture,  lofty  ideals,  and  wide  sympathy.  That  is 
what  the  public  may  hope  to  get,  and  if  it  does  not  hold 
such  hopes,  it  ought  to. 

But,  sir,  in  behalf  of  that  portion  of  the  public  imme- 
diately interested  in  mining  and  having  a  desire  to  see  this 
school  of  mines  even  more  directly  useful  in  the  scientific 
development  of  industry,  I  venture  to  make  a  practical  sug- 
gestion. You  have  a  splendid  building,  but  architectural 
triumphs  do  not  constitute  colleges,  any  more  than  the  house 
itself  makes  the  home.  More  is  needed.  It  is  true  you  have 
a  mining  department  of  established  reputation,  and  it  ex- 
isted before  this  building.  You  house  it  now  in  suitable 
quarters.  These  finer  quarters  indicate  a  larger  sphere  of 
usefulness,  but  to  confirm  the  highest  hopes  of  the  public 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  teaching  staff.  These 
granite  columns  are  handsome  indeed,  but  they  are  only  an 
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adornment;  the  school  of  mines  rests  in  its  professors  and 
students,  in  the  spirit  that  animates  their  efforts  to  train 
and  to  be  trained  in  technical  science.    In  the  dean  of  the 
college  and  in  the  professor  of  geology  you  have  two  men 
that  can  hold  their  own  anywhere;  they  are  recognized  in 
the  mining  world  as  leaders  in  their  subjects  and  in  the 
teaching  of  them.     That  is  well  known.     Nevertheless,  in 
regard  to  mining  and  metallurgy,  at  least,  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge is  so  wide  and  it  is  widening  daily  so  fast  that  no  one 
rnan  can  keep  abreast  of  it.    I  say  deliberately  that  no  pro- 
fessor of  mining  or  of  metallurgy  in  any  school  of  mines 
in  existence  keeps  in  close  touch,  or  can  hope  to  keep  in 
proper  touch,  with  the  development  of  the  arts  concerning 
the  practice  of  which  he  lectures  daily — simply  because  he 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.    His  vacations  are  occupied 
with  summer  schools  and  with  sundry  duties  that  consume 
even  that  short  period  of  supposed  leisure.    His  sabbatical 
year  comes  at  intervals  too  long  to  serve  the  purpose  I  have 
in  view.     What  is  needed  is  the  endowment  of  the  chairs 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  so  that  there  may  be  two  pro- 
fessors for  each  chair,  one  man  to  lecture  as  a  teacher,  the 
other  to  study  as  a  scholar  in  the  mine,  at  the  smelter,  wher- 
ever he  can  best  accumulate  the  latest  knowledge  on  his 
subject.    Let  them  take  turns — a  year  of  learning  followed 
by  a  year  of  teaching,  successively.    Thus  your  lecture-room 
will  give  no  distant  echo  of  the  mine  and  mill,  but  will  be 
in  instant  harmony  with  the  latest  phase  of  progress;  it 
will  be  a  place  to  learn  not  how  things  were  done  "once 
upon  a  time,"  but  a  source  of  instruction  telling  how  they 
are  done  now,  in  the  vivid  palpitating  present.     The  first 
school  of  mines  that  adopts  some  such  method  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  an  industry  the  wheels  of 
which  are  never  resting  but  always  advancing.     Unfortu- 
nately it  is  easier  to  get  money  for  a  building  than  for  a 
professorship,  for  the  first  appeals  to  the  artistic  as  well  as 
to  the   altruistic  instinct,   and  the  acquisition   of   chairs, 
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whether  domestic  or  philosophic,  must  follow  the  comple- 
tion of  the  house  as  of  the  college  buildinfr.  California  has 
many  men  whom  her  mines  have  enriched ;  may  we  not 
hope  that  one  or  more  of  them  will  supplement  the  benefi- 
cence betokened  by  this  edifice  and  that  those  others  will 
contribute  the  money  needed  to  equip  this  College  of  Mining 
with  an  adequate  teaching  staff? 

However  that  may  be,  a  great  deal  has  already  been 
done;  you  have  a  school  of  mines  of  which  the  State  is 
proud,  and  you  have  quarters  worthy  to  house  it.  The 
public  that  goes  down  the  mine  in  skips  takes  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  this  department  of  the  University 
and,  need  I  say  it,  appreciates  the  generosity  of  the  noble 
woman  whose  queenly  munificence  has  crowned  this  campus 
with  an  edifice  that  is  at  once  a  memorial  to  a  miner  of  rare 
judgment  and  a  token  of  the  part  j)layed  by  the  indastry  of 
mining  in  the  history  of  California. 

May  this  building  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  effi- 
cient citizen.ship  and  to  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  of  America,  of  the  world.  May  this  .school 
of  mines  have  no  enemy  save  the  ignorant,  and  for  a  friend 
— the  people  of  California. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST. 

My  Friends: — My  mother  has  a  great  happiness,  which 
I  and  George  Randolph  share,  in  erecting  this  monument 
to  the  memory  of  George  Hearst,  and  expressing  in  thLs 
memorial  his  connection  with  a  great  and  valuable  profes- 
sion, and  his  interest  in  the  University  of  California  and 
in  the  State  of  California. 

When  George  Hearst  first  came  to  California  in  1850, 
the  bare  hills  of  Berkeley  looked  across  the  bay  to  the  bare 
hills  of  San  Francisco.  The  tents  of  San  Francisco  hud- 
died  at  the  water's  edge.  But  soon  the  city  grew  and 
covered  up  all  the  hills. 
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A  year  ago  the  hills  were  bare  again,  bare  and  black 
and  desolate,  and  there  were  those  who  feared  the  future 
and  doubted  and  despaired.  But  now,  in  one  short  year, 
the  hills  are  once  more  covered  with  the  myriad  buildings 
of  a  mighty  city — a  proud,  defiant  city,  which  no  catas- 
trophe can  conquer;  which  no  disaster  can  discourage  or 
destroy. 

It  is  a  pleasant  time  to  dedicate  a  building  which  a 
pioneer  of  the  past  offers  to  the  generations  which  shall 
succeed  him.  It  is  a  time  which  gratifies  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  beautiful  confidence  which  the  pioneers  of  Cali- 
fornia had  in  the  glorious  future  of  this  great  State. 

The  founders  of  California  were  a  strong  and  courag- 
eous race  of  men.  They  reached  this  country  through 
difficulties  and  dangers ;  they  wrested  their  fortunes  from 
the  rocks;  they  gained  their  knowledge  in  the  hard  school 
of  experience. 

They  loved  the  land  of  their  adoption ;  they  pictured  its 
progress,  dreamed  of  its  development,  and  all  the  time  they 
builded  strong  and  true  and  firm  foundations  of  its  great- 
ness and  prosperity. 

And  all  they  did,  they  did  for  us,  and  all  they  gained, 
they  gained  to  leave  us;  and  institutions  such  as  these  are 
founded  to  make  our  paths  of  learning  pleasant  places  and 
to  transmit  to  us  and  to  other  generations  yet  to  come  the 
hard-earned  knowledge  that  these  pioneers  acquired. 

It  is  for  us  of  the  present  generation,  for  you  of  the 
coming  generations,  to  carry  on  to  full  fruition  the  noble 
work  which  the  founders  of  California  so  well  began.  In 
the  direction  and  prosecution  of  that  work  this  great  uni- 
versity will  play  a  leading  part,  and  if  this  institution 
dedicated  to-day  shall  do  its  share  and  be  of  service,  my 
mother  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

But,  my  young  friends,  it  is  just  as  well  to  realize  at  the 
starting  that  a  mining  building  does  not  make  a  mining 
engineer.     Scientific  cutting  may  be  needed  to  develop  the 
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full  brijjhtness  of  a  diamond,  but  no  amount  of  cutting  will 
make  a  pebble  shine. 

Success  is  not  hidden  in  these  halls,  but  lies  deep  down 
within  your  hearts  and  souls,  and  with  much  labor  must 
be  dragged  from  there  into  the  li^'ht  and  assayed  in  the 
fire,  just  as  the  precious  metals  must  be  dug  from  the  earth's 
depths  and  smelted  in  the  furnaces  and  wrought  and  made 
to  be  of  value  to  mankind. 

My  young  friends,  you  can,  and  nuist,  and  will,  succeed. 
Success  is  the  destiny  of  California,  the  heritage  transmitted 
from  your  sires. 

I\Iy  mother  rejoices  at  this  opportunity  to  contribute 
something  that  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  your  careers,  and 
we  are  proud  to  stand  here  to-day  connected  in  some  meas- 
ure with  the  achievements  on  the  part  of  George  Hearst,  to 
whom  this  building  is  dedicated,  and  with  your  achieve- 
ments in  the  future,  my  young  friends,  to  whom  this  build- 
ing is  presented. 
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Egbert  Dupouey. 


If  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  the  student  who 
ventures  into  a  foreign  university  for  the  first  time  wastes 
at  the  beginning  a  few  weeks,  even  a  few  months,  in  grop- 
ings,  in  missteps,  in  profitless  errands.  A  young  American 
who  wishes  to  study  in  France  finds  himself  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time  like  a  lost  traveler.  It  is  to  guide  him 
in  the  avenues  of  this  terra  incognita,  to  enable  him  to 
economize  his  time,  to  spare  him  unnecessary  anxieties,  that 
I  purpose  giving  him  here  some  practical  information. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is :  To  what  center 
shall  I  go  to  study?  What  courses  shall  I  follow?  For 
what  diplomas  shall  I  strive? 

This  question  is  thoroughly  elucidated  in  a  pamphlet  in 
English,  which  at  the  outset  I  recommend  future  students 
to  read,  written  with  the  view  of  making  foreigners  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  better  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
French  universities,  and  published  in  1899  by  the  Franco- 
American  Committee.  It  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  headquarters  of  this  committee,  87  boulevard  Saint- 
Michel,  Paris.  Valuable  information  will  also  be  found  in 
the  following  articles :  France  as  a  Field  for  American 
Students,  by  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb  (Forum,  New  York,  May. 
1897)  ;  an  article  by  Mr.  Raphael  Georges  Levy,  professor 
at  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  in  the  Revue 
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Internationale  de  rEnseifmement  (February,  1897)  ;  and 
a  third  article  published  by  Mr.  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  professor 
at  Boston  University,  in  Bostonia  (1904),  entitled  Educa- 
tional Advantages  for  American  Students  in  France.  But 
the  indispensable  vade  mecuni  of  the  student  who  selects, 
amont;  all  the  French  univei'sities,  the  University  of  Paris, 
is  the  Livret  de  I'^tudiant,  published  by  the  latter  univer- 
sity, and  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris.  For  the  information  which  follows  I 
have  availed  myself  freely  of  these  pamphlets  and  articles. 

The  foreigner  who  wishes  to  matriculate  in  a  French 
university  mast  at  the  outset  rid  himself  of  an  illusion 
which  mit,'ht  cause  him  disappointments.  Unless  he  has  the 
patient  and  persevering;  coura^'e  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  to  follow  step  by  step  the  same  wearisome  career  as  the 
French  student;  unless  he  is  willing  to  conform  to  the  cog- 
wheeled  machinery  of  successive  examinations  and  to  attain, 
even  before  entering  the  university,  the  haccalaureat  of  sec- 
ondary instruction,  which  is  so  different  from  the  bachelor's 
degree  of  American  universities,  or  another  degree  of  the 
same  order;  in  short,  unless  he  is  willing  to  live  his  life  over 
again,  he  must  not  expect  to  occupy  the  same  university 
status,  nor  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  nor  even  to  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  same  degrees,  as  his 
French  comrades. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  young  American  who  de- 
sires to  obtain  a  place  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  a 
French  Lycee.  He  would  be  required  to  have:  first,  the 
haccalaureat  de  I'enseig^iement  secondaire,  which  our  young 
men  in  France  attain  ordinarily  at  about  the  age  of  eight- 
een;^ next,  three  certificats  d'etudes  superieures  de  sciences. 
which  are  given  only  after  at  least  one  year  of  study  in  the 


'  A  foreigner  who  has  already  secured  a  university  degree  in  his 
own  country  may,  indeed,  solicit  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion what  is  called  an  equivalence  de  grade;  and  thus  avoid  the  cere- 
mony of  the  haccaiaureat.  But  this  favor  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier 
of  difficulties  and  extremely  complicated  formalities. 
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university;  next,  the  licence-es-sciences,  to  obtain  which  he 
will  have  to  count  upon  one  more  year  of  work.  Once 
having  obtained  the  licence,  he  has  the  right  to  teach, — but 
the  State  makes  him  no  promise  whatever  that  he  will  teach. 
There  are  many  Ucencies  in  France,  and  few  chairs  to  be 
filled.  The  American,  whose  thorny  path  we  are  following, 
will  then  enter  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  new  degree,  the  docto- 
rat-es-sciences.  After  many  a  day  of  research  amidst  the 
dust  of  the  libraries  and  many  a  night  passed  in  scribbling 
by  lamp-light,  he  will  finally  brandish  above  his  head  two 
theses,  two  books,  two  children  of  his  genius,  and  he  can 
exclaim :  * '  And  I  also,  I  am  a  doctor ! ' '  But  do  you  think 
that  then  the  State  permits  him  to  draw  a  long  breath  like 
a  traveler  who  has  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  long  and  hard 
climb?  How  little  you  are  acquainted  with  the  mandarin 
dignity  which  prevails  in  our  universities!  The  doctor 
even  now  is  only  half  a  professor.  The  State  owes  no  posi- 
tion to  a  doctor,  and  there  are  doctors  who  gather  cigar 
stubs  in  front  of  the  cafes  of  the  great  boulevards.  No, 
the  State  recognizes  its  indebtedness  (thirty-seven  hundred 
francs  a  year,  at  the  beginning!)  only  to  the  agreges.  Now, 
the  agregation  is  a  competition  in  which  only  those  liceticies 
may  take  part,  whether  they  be  doctors  or  not,  who  have 
obtained  at  the  university  a  diplome  d' etudes  superieures. 
This  restriction  does  not  prevent  the  number  of  candidates 
from  being  very  large,  and  the  proportion  of  successful  ones 
very  small.  After  the  agregation,  our  American,  if  he  has 
not  been  completely  flattened  out  by  these  manifold  ordeals, 
finds  himself  at  last  in  a  position  to  earn  his  thirty-seven 
hundred  francs  a  year  in  some  provincial  town.  Of  course, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  will  have  had  to  begin  by  taking 
cut  naturalization  papers,  and  probably  also  by  carrying 
the  soldier's  knap-sack  during  two  years  in  a  garrison. 

Note  well  that  in  the  terms  of  the  famous  decree  of  July 
21,  1897,  by  which  France  organized  her  universities,  who- 
ever "is  capable  of  research  in  criticism  or  in  discovery  is 
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entitled  to  be  a  student  in  the  university  and  to  participate 
in  the  honors  which  the  university  confers,  and  this  without 
distinction  of  nationality!" 

But  fortunately  there  are  means  of  compromisinj?  with 
the  State.  Beside  the  professional  degrees,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  old  French  discipline,  j?uarantee  the  apti- 
tude of  candidates  for  the  practice  of  certain  professions, 
the  universities  have  had  the  ingenious  idea  of  establishing 
titres  or  diplomes  universit aires  (university  titles  or  di- 
plomas), which  do  not  confer  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
attached  to  the  degrees  and  which  cannot  in  any  case  be 
declared  equivalent  to  the  degrees,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
are  testimonials  of  a  good  scientific  training  and  of  an  in- 
struction sufificiently  thorough.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wast- 
ing his  time  and  his  effort  in  the  pursuit  of  a  professional 
degree,  the  American  student  will  do  well  to  set  to  work  at 
once  to  obtain  a  diplome  universitaire. 

It  is  thus  that  American  students  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  philosophers  or  philologians,  humani.sts  or  histo- 
rians, will  not  seek,  as  do  their  French  comrades,  the  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  the  baccalaureat ,  of  the  licence,  of  the 
doctorat-es-lettres ;  but,  if  they  already  have  a  diploma  from 
their  own  university  and  moreover  if  they  have  the  time 
to  remain  in  France  for  two  years,  and  the  inclination  to 
write  a  thesis  in  French  or  in  Latin  upon  a  subject  accepted 
by  the  faculty  assembly,  they  will  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  a  doctorat  d'Universite,  mention:  Lettres. 
If  their  stay  can  be  for  one  year  only,  they  will  be  candi- 
dates for  the  certificat  d' etudes  fran^aises,  exclusively  re- 
served for  students  of  foreign  nationality. 

The  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  mathematicians 
or  naturalists,  physicists  or  chemists,  will  aspire  to  the 
doctorat  d'Universite,  mention:  Sciences,  which  may  be  con- 
ferred after  one  year  of  studies  for  which  they  have  en- 
rolled. 
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More  particularly,  the  chemists  may  enroll  in  the  Iiv- 
stitut  de  Chimie  Appliquee.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  there 
is  delivered  to  every  student  who  has  followed  with  assiduity 
and  profit  the  laboratory  work,  a  certificate  attesting  that 
his  efficiency  is  sufficient  in  the  subjects  which  he  has  stu- 
died. The  diplome  de  chimiste  (diploma  in  chemistry)  is 
granted,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  to  the  best  students 
possessing  the  three  annual  certificates. 

Each  of  the  university  faculties  has  similarly,  outside 
of  its  regular  degrees,  a  diploma  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 
The  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  may  grant  the  doctorat 
d'Universite,  mention:  Theologie  protestante,  to  foreign 
scholars  who  present  a  thesis  in  French  or  in  Latin,  and 
who  have  fulfilled  one  year 's  attendance  under  this  faculty. 
The  Faculty  of  Law  has  its  certificat  de  capaciie,  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  enroll  in  four  quarterly  terms  during  the 
course  of  one  year.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  its  doc- 
torat d'TJniversite,  mention:  Medecine,  delivered  exclusively 
to  foreign  students  who  pass  the  same  length  of  time  under 
this  faculty  as  their  French  comrades,  including  the  pre- 
liminary year  spent  in  securing  the  certificat  d' etudes  phy- 
siques, chimiques  et  naturelles,  profiting  by  the  same  in- 
struction, and  examined  upon  the  same  subjects  by  the  same 
judges,  but  who  do  not  receive,  with  the  doctor's  diploma, 
the  right  to  practice  medicine  in  France.  The  Superior 
School  of  Pharmacy  has  its  doctorat  d'TJniversite,  mention: 
Pharmacie,  and  also  its  diplome  de  pharmacien  a  Vusage  des 
etudiants  etrangers  (diploma  in  pharmacy  for  the  use  of 
foreign  students). 

The  American  students  must  also  rid  themselves  of  an- 
other error.  The  University  of  Paris  in  fact  is  but  one  of 
the  sixteen  universities  of  France.  Paris,  doubtless,  swal- 
lows up  almost  the  entire  mass  of  foreign  students  who 
make  a  scientific  pilgrimage  to  France.  The  old  city  at- 
tracts them  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  glory,  holds  them  by 
the  charm  of  her  welcome,  and  sends  them  away  convinced 
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that  Paris  is  the  whole  of  France ;  that,  beyond  her  fortifi- 
cations, talent  no  longer  manifests  itself,  scientific  study- 
loses  its  zeal  and  vigor,  life  itself  becomes  withered.  How 
can  we  wonder  that  American  students  yield  to  this  delu- 
sion, when  one  sees  so  many  Frenchmen  deceived  by  it?  In 
reality.  France  passesses  in  the  provinces  fifteen  universities, 
autonomous,  zealous,  and  active  in  research,  up-to-date  and 
progressive,  rich  in  libraries  and  laboratories.^  In  Aix,  in 
Besangon,  in  Bordeaux,  in  Caen,  in  Chambery,  in  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  in  Dijon,  in  Grenoble,  in  Lille,  in  Lyons,  in  Mont- 
pel  Her,  in  Nancy,  in  Poitiers,  in  Rennes,  in  Toulouse,  are  to 
be  found  scholars  occupied  in  investigating  all  fields  of 
scientific  study,  and  from  their  labore  has  sprung  forth 
many  a  rich  harvest. 

It  is  to  these  scholars  of  the  provinces  that  I  should  go, 
were  I  a  foreigner  and  inexperienced,  in  order  to  learn  to 
hold  the  plough  before  tracing  my  first  furrows.  Their 
Parisian  colleagues  are  more  illustrious,  assuredly ;  but 
why  ?  Because  they  are  older.  Wait  a  few  years,  or  a  few 
months,  and  you  will  see  those  who  are  now  teaching  in  the 
provinces  installed  in  their  turn  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
filling  the  foremost  reviews  and  journals  with  their  well- 
paid  articles,  presidents  of  several  learned  societies,  mem- 
bers of  the  In.stitute !  I  should  go  then  to  these  professors, 
while  they  have  still  the  sacred  fire  of  youth,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  their  early  ambitions.  In  Paris,  moreover,  I  should 
be  lost  in  an  anonymous  throng  of  students,  amidst  whom 
the  professor  distinguishes  only  a  few  facas  here  and  there. 
Here  at  least,  in  this  little  group,  full  of  zeal  and  reverence, 
which  surrounds  his  provincial  chair,  I  am  sure  of  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  professor  from  the  very  first  day,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  guide  my  progress  with  the  care 
of  a  gardener  who  has  but  a  few  plants  in  his  garden. 

=  The  American  student  will  find  in  Scribner  's  Magazine,  for  March 
and  April.  1907,  two  articles  by  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harv- 
ard University,  paradoxical  in  style,  but  in  the  main  extremely  accurate 
and  instructive  and  close  to  a  Frenchman's  heart,  about  our  provincial 
universities.  ^ 
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Yes,  I  would  go  to  the  provinces.  There  I  should  find 
silence,  flowers  and  verdure  beneath  my  windows,  a  river 
flowing  tranquilly  amidst  the  willows  and  the  poplars,  a 
life  as  tranquil  as  the  river,  a  community  that  keeps  good 
hours ;  in  short,  those  peaceful  surroundings  and  that  free- 
dom from  distraction  which  enable  the  mind  to  concentrate 
its  effort,  and  carry  out  a  thought  or  a  chain  of  thought. 
At  times,  in  the  evening,  leaning  at  my  window,  after  a 
healthy  day's  work,  breathing  deep  into  my  lungs  the  odor 
of  the  jasmins  and  the  roses,  I  should  think,  with  a  pity 
tinged  with  irony,  of  my  luckless  comrades  of  the  Parisian 
inferno,  going  down,  at  that  very  hour,  doubtless,  the  boule- 
vard Saint-Michel,  nerves  unstrung,  empty-brained,  throats 
dry,  after  several  hours  of  poring  over  their  work  in  the 
close  air  of  the  Bibliotheque  Sainte-Genevieve,  and  hasten- 
ing by  the  terraces  of  the  cafes,  almost  fleeing  from  them, 
attracted  and  intimidated  by  the  turmoil,  by  the  brilliant 
light,  by  the  absinthes  impregnating  the  boulevard  with 
their  odor,  by  the  coarse  and  tawdry  allurements  of  the 
Latin  Quarter. 

In  the  provinces,  better  than  in  Paris,  I  would  learn  to 
know  France  and  French  life.  One  finds  not  rarely  in  the 
provinces  kind  hostesses  who  receive  students  in  their  homes, 
at  their  tables,  and  into  the  family  circle.  The  student  in 
Paris,  most  often,  is  only  a  number  in  a  furnished  hotel  and 
a  number  in  a  restaurant.  He  has  his  place  labeled  and 
pigeon-holed  in  the  mechanism  of  an  existence  arranged  for 
the  mass,  not  for  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
student  in  the  provincial  university  has  the  opportunity,  in 
the  university  town  itself,  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
family  life.  This  is  an  advantage  which  will  mean  much  to 
Americans,  desirous  as  they  are  of  knowing  the  real  French 
character,  and  of  forming  friendships  among  the  best 
French  people. 

Certain  grammarians  in  America  have  invented  a  cu- 
rious criticism  concerning  the  provincial  universities.     In 
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the  cities  of  the  provinces,  they  say,  one  pronounces  French 
badly.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd !  Do  they  ignore, 
then,  that  there  are  in  Paris  more  Meridionaux  than  in  Aix, 
more  Auvergnats  than  in  Clermont-Ferrand,  more  Lorrains 
than  in  Nancy,  almost  as  many  Greeks  as  in  Athens,  and 
Russians  as  in  Moscow,  and  that,  for  the  Americans,  Paris 
is  a  suburb  of  New  York?  In  this  Tower  of  Babel,  all 
patois  become  confused,  all  accents  are  intermingled,  and 
the  foreign  student,  obliged  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan quarters  of  cosmopolitan  Paris,  will  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  he  can  catch  here  and  there,  through  the  hazard 
of  chance  meetings,  a  few  snatches  of  pure  and  sonorous 
French.  Let  our  grammarians  reassure  themselves:  their 
own  pronunciation  of  French  is  not  so  impeccable  as  to 
risk  being  greatly  spoiled  by  a  few  local  differences,  and 
moreover,  one  will  find,  in  the  well-bred  society  of  all  the 
provinces,  a  standard  and  uniform  pronunciation,  which 
the  American  student  should  try  to  reproduce,  rather  than 
continue  his  chimerical  race  after  the  "Parisian  accent." 

Furthermore,  foreign  students  recently  received  permis- 
sion to  begin  their  studies  at  one  University  and  to  complete 
them  at  another.  This  measure  affects  a  very  intelligent 
reconciliation  between  their  interest,  which  is  to  do  their 
serious  work  away  from  Paris,  and  their  desire,  which  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  Paris.  The  French  legislators  and 
directors  of  education  may  possibly  have  desired  that  mod- 
ern France  should  once  more  see,  as  did  the  France  of 
middle  ages,  pilgrims  in  quast  of  learning,  wending  their 
way  from  one  University  to  another,  remaining  in  each  as 
long  as  they  could  still  find  there  fresh  fruits  to  harv^est. 
going  from  teacher  to  teacher,  comparing  them  with  one 
another,  and  absorbing  from  each  the  best  which  he  has  to 
offer.  Doubtless  it  will  prove  difficult  to  reestablish  in 
France  the  old-time  University  vagabondage,  that  fruitful 
intellectual  bohemianism.  In  any  case,  the  liberal  spirit  of 
the  law  even  now  permits  foreign  students  to  become  ac- 
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quainted  with  different  aspects  of  the  country  and  of  the 
French  thought.  The  author  of  this  article  could  not  too 
earnestly  recommend  to  young  Americans  who  are  going  to 
study  at  French  universities  that  they  profit  by  this  precious 
permission. 

Let  us  now  take  up,  however,  the  case  of  the  American 
student  wishing  to  settle  in  Paris.  He  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  perhaps  that  all  of  the  enseignement  superieur 
(higher  instruction)  is  not  confined  to  the  university. 
It  is  also  given  in  certain  advanced  schools,  some  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  others  free  from  all  official 
supervision.  There  is  a  long  list  of  them,  and  I  shall  omit 
here  all  those  which  are  special  rather  than  general  in  their 
character.^  The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  all  these 
schools  is  the  College  de  France,  created  by  Francis  the 
First  in  1530.  "Omnia  docet,"  says  the  inscription  above 
the  entrance  portal.  The  chairs  are  filled  by  great  scholars 
only,  by  men  who  have  discovered,  invented,  created.  The 
courses  are  open  to  the  public  and  free.  There  are  no  ex- 
aminations, nor  are  any  degrees  conferred.  L'Ecole  Pra- 
tique des  Hautes-:fitudes  enjoys  also  a  great  renown.  It  is 
made  up  of  five  sections:  mathematics,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, natural  history  and  physiology,  historical  and  philo- 
logical sciences,  and  religious  sciences.  No  degree  is  re- 
quired for  teaching  or  for  working  in  the  ificole  des  Hautes- 
Etudes.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  candidate  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  scientific  attainments  or  special  aptitude.  Ad- 
mission to  the  laboratories  is  gained  through  the  approval 
of  the  laboratory  directors,  and  for  this  no  restriction  at- 
taches  to   the   candidate's   degree    or   nationality.      Final 


^  Such  are:  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  School  of  the  Louvre,  whose 
general  aim  is  to  utilize,  for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  the  collec- 
tions in  the  museums,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Decla- 
mation, the  National  Superior  School  of  Mining,  the  National  School 
of  Bridges  and  Roads,  the  National  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the 
Alfort  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  etc. 
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admission  to  the  literary  section  is  allowed  after  a  year's 
obligatory  attendance  at  the  school.  The  course  of  study 
is  three  years  lonj?,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  upon 
the  production  of  a  memoir,  one  may  obtain  the  title  of  eleve 
diplome.  The  Ecole  Nationale  des  Chartes  j^ives  instruction, 
durincr  a  three  years'  course,  in  paleography,  Koinanic  j)hil- 
ologj'.  bibliography,  and  use  of  library'  resources,  study  of 
documents,  the  histoiy  of  political,  administrative  and  judi- 
cial institutions  of  France,  sources  of  French  history,  use 
of  archives,  the  history  of  mediaeval  civil  and  canon  law, 
mediaeval  archaeologj'.  This  school  receives  foreign  students 
who  present  a  diploma  equivalent  to  that  of  bachelier-es- 
lettres,  without  requiring  them  to  enter  the  competition  for 
admission,  and  a  titre  etranger  (as  foreign  students), 
with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
school  has  also  the  right  of  receiving  auditeurs  litres  (free 
auditoi-s).  who  merely  enroll  as  such.  Foreigners  may  also 
enroll  in  the  ficole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  and 
obtain,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  school,  the  title  of  eleve.  After  a  regular  three  years' 
course,  with  annual  examinations,  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  the  school  delivers  to  students 
regularly  enrolled  the  diploma  of  eleve  brevete  de  Vl^cole 
des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes.  The  :ficole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques  teaches  the  branches  nece-ssary  either  to 
the  statesman,  or  the  political  thinker  or  publicist.  It  re- 
ceives students  and  auditors:  both  are  received  without 
examination,  and  have  no  requirements  to  satisfy  as  to  a 
university  degree.  The  course  of  study  is  of  two  years' 
length,  but  may  be  extended  to  three  years.  Students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  final  diploma  must  present  an  ex- 
tensive work,  gi\ang  evidence  of  original  research  and  read- 
ing, upon  a  subject  chosen  by  themselves,  but  related  to  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school. 

The  ficole  des  Hautes-Etudes  Sociales  is  made  up  of  four 
sections :  ficole  de  morale,  ficole  sociale,  ficole  de  journal- 
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isme,  Ecole  d  'art.  To  the  courses  in  this  school  are  admitted 
all  persons  upon  request.  Two  sorts  of  diplomas  are  con- 
ferred: a  diplome  de  section  and  a  diplome  d'^cole.  A  re- 
duction of  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  may  be  granted 
to  foreign  students.  The  College  Libre  des  Sciences  Sociales, 
to  which  are  admitted  also  all  persons  upon  request,  has  for 
its  aim  the  study  of  social  doctrines. 

The  foregoing  information  would  be  incomplete,  should 
I  neglect  to  add  that  Americans  who  are  unable  to  pass  a 
whole  year  in  France,  and  who  are  nevertheless  desirous 
of  profiting  by  their  short  stay  in  that  country  to  follow  a 
few  courses  on  the  French  language  and  literature,  and  to 
receive,  at  the  end  of  this  short  period  of  study,  a  certificate 
testifying  to  their  assiduity  and  efficiency,  will  find  an  or- 
ganized course  of  instruction,  with  conferment  of  diploma, 
in  the  summer  courses  of  the  Alliance  Francaise.  This 
society,  founded  in  1883,  has  for  its  aim  the  propagation  of 
the  French  language  and  literature,  in  the  colonies  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  counts  to-day,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  more  than  fifty  thousand  adherents.  It  has  estab- 
lished in  seyeral  French  cities,  during  the  summer  vacation, 
in  July  and  August,  courses  to  which  foreigners  are  ad- 
mitted without  any  degree  or  diploma,  and  which  aim  to 
furnish  them  the  opportunity  of  rounding  out  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  their  own  coun- 
try of  the  language,  literature,  arts,  institutions,  and  cus- 
toms of  France.  At  the  end  of  the  vacation  course,  a  com- 
mittee of  professors  delivers,  after  an  examination,  diplomes 
de  capacite.  In  some  groups  there  are  two  diplomas:  the 
diplome  element  aire,  conferred  upon  candidates  who  prove 
that  they  understand,  speak,  and  write  fluently  the  French 
language,  and  the  dipldm,e  superieur,  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  teaching  the 
French  language  in  foreign  countries.  The  Alliance  Fran- 
caise has  organized  vacation  courses  in  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
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BoiilogTie-sur-Mer,    Saint-Malo,    Saint-Servan,    and    Viller- 
ville-sur-Mer. 

The  example  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  universities  of  Besaneon,  Dijon,  Grenoble. 
Lyons,  and  \ancy,  by  the  Lycee  of  Caen,  by  the  CoUej^re  of 
Bayeux,  and  by  the  Girls'  Lycee  of  Versailles,  where  foreign 
women  students  may  board  beginning  with  the  first  of 
August.  "They  will  enjoy  here,"  says  Mme.  Kahn,  the 
directress  of  courses,  "all  the  advantages  of  French  family 
life." 

The  Guilde  Internationale,  under  the  direction  of  a 
large-spirited  and  large-minded  woman,  Mis.s  Williams, 
seeks  also  to  familiarize  women  students  with  the  French 
language  and  literature,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  follow 
with  profit,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  Paris,  the  courses  and 
lectures  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  £cole  des  Hautes  fitudes. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  Guilde  has  instituted  courses  in  the 
French  language,  in  pronunciation,  in  comparative  gram- 
mar, in  literature  and  in  history,  for  the  instruction  of  girls 
and  young  women  of  foreign  nationality. 

Finally,  the  Universite  Hall  has  organized  a  school  of 
French  for  foreign  students  and  professors. 

In  order  to  recognize,  among  so  many  doors,  the  one  at 
which  he  should  knock,  the  American  student  will  do  well, 
before  setting  out  on  his  journey,  to  consult  those,  among 
the  professors  of  his  own  university,  who  have  some  famil- 
iarity with  French  schools  and  universities.  Nevertheless, 
if  he  is  unable  to  find  in  the  United  States  all  the  infor- 
mation he  desires,  he  can  and  ought  to,  as  soon  as  he  arrives 
in  France,  seek  the  knowledge  he  requires  either  from  the 
secretary  of  the  university  where  he  decides  to  cast  his  lot,* 
or  from  one  of  those  numerous  institutions  or  associations 


*  To  the  University  of  Paris  is  attached  a  Bureau  de  renseigne- 
ments  (Bureau  of  Information).  It  is  situated  in  the  Sorbonne,  and 
interpreters  are  to  be  found  there. 
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which  have  been  established  in  Paris,  to  facilitate  for  the 
foreign  student  the  ordering  of  his  intellectual  and  material 
life. 

For  example,  the  Office  d 'Informations  et  d 'Etudes, 
situated  at  41  rue  Gay-Lussac,  the  Comite  de  patronage  des 
Etudiants  etrangers,  of  which  a  secretary  offers  his  services 
to  the  public  every  day  except  Friday  from  half-past  four 
to  six  in  the  afternoon,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne, 
the  Comite  Franco-Americain,  established  at  87  boulevard 
Saint-Michel, — all  these  associations  furnish  to  newly  ar- 
rived Americans  precise  information  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  instruction  given  in  the  different  French  educational 
institutions. 

Young  women,  more  particularly,  will  receive  a  kind 
welcome  and  helpful  suggestions  at  the  Guilde  Interjia- 
tionale,  whose  headquarters  are  at  6  rue  de  la  Sorbonne. 

The  second  problem  which  the  American  must  solve 
before  setting  out  for  France  is  almost  as  difficult :  Where 
shall  I  find  the  money  for  the  trip  ?  And  how  shall  I  be  able 
to  live  in  France  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  ? 

The  stay  in  France  will  cost  not  less  than  1,500  francs 
($300)  a  year  in  Paris  and  1,200  francs  ($240)  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  even  to  bring  his  annual  expenses  within  this 
minimum  the  young  American  student  will  have  to  practice 
STich  rigid  economy  that  his  stomach  and  nerves  will  surely 
suffer  not  a  little. 

He  must  not  count  upon  finding  in  France  those  fortui- 
tous occupations,  those  providential  remunerations,  those 
positions  ad  usum  juventutis,  which  enable  the  young  Amer- 
ican, in  the  words  of  the  energetic  English  expression,  "to 
work  his  way  through  the  university."  It  is  true,  there  is 
a  society  in  Paris,  19  rue  de  Savoie,  the  Solidarite  Univer- 
sitaire,  which  aims  to  come  to  the  aid  of  students  by  em- 
ploying them  for  certain  lines  of  work  entrusted  to  the 
society,  such  as  lessons,  translations,  compilations,  summa- 
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ries  of  works,  bibliogrraphical  research,  abstracts,  copying, 
drauf^htin?,  etc.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the 
Solidarite  Universitaire  there  are  many  candidates  for  a 
small  number  of  employments,  and  the  American  student 
in  Paris,  while  he  should  not  fail  to  unroll  in  this  beneficent 
society,  can  hardly  expect  results  from  it,  either  certain  or 
greatly  remunerative. 

A  surer  source  of  assistance  is  to  be  found  often  in  the 
students'  own  university.    Quite  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican universities  offer,  in  fact,  traveling  fellowships  to  those 
of  their  students  who  wish  to  go  to  France  to  complete  their 
education.     In  the  University  of  California,  we  have  the 
fellowship  founded  by  the  late  Professor  Paget.    At  Harv- 
ard, all  the  fellowships,  except  the  Edward  Austin  Fellow- 
ships and  the  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships,  are  regularly 
conferred  upon  graduates  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
in  Europe.    Thus  about  a  score  of  Harvard  men  enjoy  each 
year  the  privilege  of  European  study  at  the  expense  of  their 
alma  mater.     One  of  the  Harvard  fellowships  is  set  apart 
particularly  for  sending  a  young  man  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  while  a  student  of  the  latter  is  sent  by  her  to  Harv- 
ard.   At  Columbia,  two  fellowships  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
each  are  given  to  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
in  France,  in  any  branch  whatever.     Miss  Ada  Augusta 
Draper  has  bequeathed  to  Boston  University  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  the  most  deserving 
and  needy  students  to  continue  their  studies  in  Europe. 
In  short,  it  is  evident  that  American  universities  are  get- 
ting to  realize  more  and  more  that  science  is  not  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  republic,  but  that  it  is  a 
collective  work  in  which  all  men  collaborate.     The  univer- 
sities of  all  nations  must  no  longer  remain  separated  from 
one  another  by  water-tight  barriers.    All  that  is  done  in  one 
must  sooner  or  later  reflect  a  little  of  its  light  in  the  others. 
To  the  university  of  to-day,  nothing  of  that  which  the  other 
universities  are  doing  is  foreign. 
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The  University  of  Paris  has  realized,  like  her  American 
sisters,  this  new  duty,  and  she  is  trying  to  fulfill  it  by  facil- 
itating, in  so  far  as  she  is  able,  the  going  and  coming  of 
students  between  the  United  States  and  France.  It  is  thus 
that  an  appropriation  voted  by  the  French  parliament  and 
renewed  each  year  enables  the  Comite  de  patronage  des 
Etudiants  etrangers  to  confer  upon  foreign  students  who 
are  recommended  by  the  authorities  in  their  own  country, 
and  who  are  particularly  worthy  of  interest,  fellowships 
varying  in  value  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of 
university  fees. 

The  Univeraity  of  Paris  has  received  from  the  Baroness 
de  Hirsch  a  gift  of  50,000  francs,  of  which  the  annual  in- 
come (2,000  francs)  is  distributed  in  loans  to  French  and 
foreign  students,  who  are  prevented,  by  some  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, from  continuing  their  studies.  Furthermore, 
the  Conseil  General  of  the  Seine,  in  its  session  of  December 
24,  1902,  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  1,000  francs  to 
serve  as  a  loan  fund  for  students.  The  annual  sum  for 
distribution  in  this  way  is  therefore  3,000  francs.  Fellow- 
ships may  be  granted,  in  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  of 
Science,  to  students  of  foreign  nationality,  "upon  condition 
that  the  country  from  which  these  students  come  allows  the 
same  advantages  to  French  students. ' '  The  holders  of  these 
fellowships  have  also  the  privilege  of  being  employed  as 
readers. 

But,  I  repeat,  the  American  student  who  goes  to  France 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  visionary  illusions. 
If  he  has  not  taken  the  precaution  to  save  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  all  expenses,  or  if  he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
rich  and  liberal  parents,  he  must  expect  to  pass  some  trying 
hours  and  find  himself  reduced,  like  many  of  his  French 
comrades,  to  bitter  privations.  It  is  the  highest  importance, 
of  course,  that  the  student  endeavor  to  find,  if  possible,  a 
boarding  place  which  combines  low  prices  with  nourishing 
food  and  good  sanitary  conditions. 
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Here  we  are,  then,  confronted  with  a  third  problem : 
Where  shall  I  find  board  and  lodging? 

In  the  provinces,  the  solution  is  simple.  There,  the 
American  student  will  find,  almost  without  seeking,  a  family 
who  will  extend  to  him  kindly  and  attentive  hospitality. 
In  Paris,  the  question  is  more  difficult.  But  the  a.ssociations 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  others  also,  endeavor 
to  lend  what  assistance  they  can  to  the  newly-arrived  and 
inexperienced  student.  The  Cercle  d'etudiants  protestants 
de  Paris,  whose  rooms,  plain  but  comfortable,  are  situated 
at  46,  rue  de  Vaugirard,  furnishes  him  with  indications  as 
to  respectable  houses  where  lodgings  may  be  secured.  The 
Comite  de  patronage  des  fitudiants  etrangers  furnishes  him 
also  all  necessary  information  as  to  the  ordering  of  his 
material  life. 

There  has  also  been  founded  a  society,  following  the 
example  of  similar  Engli.sh  institutions,  called  the  Uni- 
versite  Hall  or  Residence  Universitaire,  and  situated  at  95. 
boulevard  Saint-Michel.  It  is  a  residence  for  students  and 
professors,  both  French  and  foreign.  It  offers,  besides 
board  and  lodging,  favorable  surroundings  for  study,  and, 
in  a  general  way,  contact  with  the  intellectual  resources  of 
Paris.  The  residents  enjoy  great  freedom,  inviting  thither 
their  friends  and  organizing  their  common  life  for  the  best 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  all.  This  excellent  example  ought 
certainly  to  be  followed  by  many  groups  of  students.  Young 
Americans  in  Paris,  accustomed  to  their  fraternities  and 
clubs,  would  render  a  service  to  their  French  comrades, 
should  they  take  up  this  matter. 

Young  women  students  should  seek,  upon  their  arrival, 
either  the  Guilde  Internationale,  6  rue  de  la  Sorbonne, 
where  they  will  obtain  intelligent  guidance,  or  the  Cercle 
Amieitia.  presided  over  by  Mademoiselle  Monod,  and 
situated  at  12,  rue  du  Parc-Royal,  in  the  picturesque 
quarter  of  the  Marais,  ennobled  by  historic  monuments  and 
charming  old  houses.     At  the  Cercle  Amieitia,  the  American 
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young  woman  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  vacant 
room,  and  in  any  ease,  friends  eager  to  render  her  what 
assistance  they  can. 

Young  men  and  young  women  students  will  learn  very 
quickly  of  the  existence  of  the  Restaurant  Cooperatif  du 
Quartier  Latin,  founded  in  1901,  at  14  rue  de  la  Sorbonne. 
The  food  furnished  to  its  members  is  Avholesome  and  low- 
priced.  The  program  of  the  Societe  Contre  1 'Usage  des 
Boissons  Spiritueuses,  which  stands  for  total  abstinence, 
except  when  medically  prescribed,  from  brandy  and  all 
sorts  of  liquors,  and  for  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  beer,  or 
cider,  is  followed.  The  meals  are  a  la  carte,  and  their 
average  price  is  1  franc  15  centimes  (23  cents),  with  no 
tip  to  the  waiter. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  are  unknown  in  France. 
University  students  in  that  country  have,  however,  a  keen 
sense  of  university  solidarity,  and  have  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  good  fellowship,  certain  societies,  in 
which  Americans  will  find  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  agreeable  friendships.  The  Associa- 
tion Generale  des  Etudiants  de  Paris  is  the  most  illustrious 
of  these  societies.  At  the  present  time  it  counts  about  9500 
active  and  1200  honorary,  perpetual  and  charter  members. 
Its  average  annual  budget  is  45,000  francs.  Its  invested 
capital  is  75,000  francs.  Its  rooms,  both  for  recreation 
and  work,  are  comfortable.  It  has  in  its  different  libraries 
more  than  25,000  volumes,  and  it  receives  more  than  two 
hundred  journals  and  reviews,  both  French  and  foreign. 
It  procures  for  its  members  reductions  in  the  price  of  books, 
reviews,  theatre  tickets,  and  even  of  the  principal  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

Although,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  statutes,  "the 
association  refrains  from  all  political  and  religious  mani- 
festations, ' '  some  of  its  dissenting  members  have  accused  it 
of  having  taken  part,  in  too  partisan  a  spirit,  in  the  political 
passions  of   the    day,    and,    more    specifically,    of    having 
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furthered  the  ambitions  of  future  politicians;  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  have  founded,  by  the  side  of  the  A.  Ci.  E.,  the 
U.  E.  R.,  the  Union  des  fitudiants  Republieains.  which  has 
for  its  aim,  not  only  to  bring  together  students,  both  French 
and  foreign,  but  to  perpetuate,  in  the  university  life,  the 
respect  due  to  republican  principles. 

American  students  in  Paris  will  find  some  of  their  com- 
patriots in  the  Association  Americaine  des  Arts  de  Paris, 
which  Professor  J.  Geddes,  in  the  article  already  mentioned, 
describes  in  these  terms:  "The  American  Art  Organiza- 
tion has  over  two  hundred  membei^s.  Its  function  is  that 
of  a  club.  It  gives  opportunity  for  American  students  and 
artists  to  meet  together  informally  and  enjoy  each  other's 
society.  The  as.sociation  now  possesses  fine  quarters  at 
Number  2,  Impasse  de  Conti.  A  large  art  library,  five 
reading-rooms,  recreation  halls,  and  a  good  but  inexpensive 
restaurant  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  members.  The 
club  is  somewhat  like  the  St.  Botolph,  in  Boston,  in  that 
art  exhibitions  are  held  in  the  rooms  quite  frequently." 

From  the  foregoing  pages,  the  reader  will  realize  that 
the  Latin  Quarter  no  longer  presents  that  highly-colored 
disorder,  that  air  of  care-free  and  delightful  anarchy,  which 
Henry  IMiirger  described,  half  a  century  ago,  greatly  ideal- 
izing it.  it  is  true,  in  his  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme.  In 
those  picturesque  times,  almost  as  remote  for  us  as  those 
of  fairyland,  the  students,  it  seems,  had  neither  examina- 
tions to  pass,  nor  a  career  to  prepare  for,  nor  monthly 
board  bills  to  pay.  Their  whole  exi.stence  consisted  in  sing- 
ing, love-making,  living  upon  nothing,  and  playing  tricks 
upon  the  bourgeois.  To-day.  the  Latin  Quarter  is  organ- 
ized, systematized,  disciplined;  it  seems  almost  like  an 
American  city,  with  its  avenues  intersecting  one  another  at 
right  angles;  frequent  sign-boards  direct  the  traveller  on 
his  way.  The  student  of  to-day  has  no  longer  any  need 
to  hesitate;  he  has  onlj'  to  follow  a  clearly-marked  road. 
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Once  enrolled,  the  university  takes  him  in  hand,  catalogues 
him,  assigns  him  his  daily  task,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on 
his  lodging  place,  his  meals,  even  his  diversions.  Finally, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  she  places  a  diploma  in 
his  hand,  and  sends  him  forth  upon  his  journey  toward 
some  particular  point  of  the  vast  world.  Those  whose  bent 
inclines  them  toward  novel  and  curious  sensations  will 
regret  perhaps  that  the  student  days  described  by  Miirger, 
care-free,  irresponsible,  pleasure-seeking,  are  no  more. 
But  the  practical  American,  who  realizes  how  short  is  life, 
will  appreciate  the  modern  mechanism  of  French  universi- 
ties: it  leaves  nothing  to  chance,  and  economizes  the 
student's  time. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1907. 


Charles  H.  Riebek. 


The  Simimer  Session  of  1907  was  held  durin^  the  six 
weeks  from  June  24th  to  Aujnist  3rd.  In.struction  was 
given  in  63  courses  by  42  instructors,  not  includinj^:  the 
Summer  School  in  Surveyinj;,  the  School  in  Library  Meth- 
ods, or  the  research  work  in  the  Biolo^cal  Laboratory  at 
La  Jolla.  As  heretofore,  a  number  of  eminent  teachers 
were  invited  from  Eastern  institutions  and  from  abroad. 
Professor  John  Adams,  of  the  LIniversity  of  London ;  Dr. 
John  Ellis  ^IcTajr»art,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  L'ni- 
versity ;  Professor  William  MacDonald,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Clifford  Moore,  of  Harvard  LIniversity; 
Professor  Simon  Xewcomb  of  Wa.shington,  D.  C. ;  Professor 
William  Albert  Xitze,  of  Amherst  College;  Dr.  George 
Parker  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Lsland;  also 
Professors  Hohfeld,  Seward,  and  Suzzalo  of  Stanford 
University. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  attendance  at  this  session  was 
not  as  large  as  during  previous  years.  Many  teachers,  par- 
ticularly in  Southern  California,  attended,  instead,  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  more  earnest  or  profit- 
able work  was  ever  accomplished  during  a  Summer  Session 
than  by  the  522  students  who  enrolled  this  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  courses  that  have  been  re^larly 
offered  from  year  to  year,  several  innovations  were  suc- 
cessfully attempted  this  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Summer  Session,  research  field  work  in 
Physiography  was  attempted.  The  success  of  this  under- 
taking under  the  direction  of  Professor  Holway  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  further  work  of  the  same  character  in  other 
years.  The  courses  in  public  school  music  by  Mrs.  Sweesy 
were  unusually  successful.  The  attendance  upon  these 
courses  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  work  quite  surpassed 
our  highest  anticipations,  and  proved  that  a  real  need  was 
here  supplied  to  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  of  the 
State. 

It  has  been  necessary  again  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  University  is  justified  in  offering  matriculation 
subjects  during  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  University  to  undertake  work  that  belongs  wholly 
to  the  high  school.  The  courses  in  elementary  chemistry 
and  physics,  which  may  be  offered  as  subjects  for  admission 
to  the  University,  were  originally  placed  upon  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Summer  Session,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  a  large  number  of  students  who  were  already 
practically  in  the  University.  These  students  were  well 
prepared  in  other  subjects,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  labor- 
atory facilities  were  deficient  in  experimental  work  in  chem- 
istry and  physics.  But  when  these  courses  come  to  be  taken 
by  any  large  number  of  students  who  are  using  them  merely 
as  short  cuts  to  college,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
restrictive  measures.  At  present  the  number  of  strictly 
preparatory  students  is  not  large. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Eecorder's  Office  give 
other  interesting  information  concerning  the  session : 
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Statement  of  Instruction  and  Attendance  in  the  Summer 

Session,  1907. 

Credit    No.  of        No. 
iNSTRircTOB  Title  or  cocesb  Value.  Students  Took 

Units    Enrol'd   Exam. 

Philosophy. 

McTapgart     1.   Elements  of   Philosophy  2  42 

McTaggart    2.  Philosophy  of  Hegel  1  3 

Rieber            3.  Formal   Logic   2  11 

Education. 

Adams             1.  Art  of  Exposition  and  Illustration  2  22 

Adams            2.  Bases  of  Discipline   1  26 

Adams            3.  Principles  of  Class  Instruction  ....  1  13 
Suzzallo          4.  History    of     Education:     Modern 

Period    2  20 

Suzzallo         5.  Principles  of  Education  2  15 

Law. 

McMurray      1.  Law  of  Personal  Property  2         12 

McMurray     2.  Introductory  Course  in  the  Law  of 

Real    Property    2         10 

Hohfeld  3.  Principles  of  Equity  4         10 

History. 
MacDonald    1.  Political   History  of    the    United 

States,  1789-1861  2         42 

MacDonald    2.  Constitutional      History      of      the 

United  States  during  the  Civil 

War  and  Reconstruction,  1861- 

1877    1         16 

Winship  4.  Conquest      and      Colonization      of 

Spanish  America   1         22 

Winship         5.  Conquest     and      Colonization     of 

Spanish  America  2  6 

Smith  6.  Geography    and    its    Relation    to 

History    2  9 

Smith  7.  History  of  Spain  1  4 

Commerce. 

Litman  1.  Modern   Industries   2         12 

Litman  2.  Technique  of  Commerce  2  8 

Music. 
McCoy  1.  History  of  Musical  Instruments....       1  8 

Sweesy  2.  Elementary  Course,  Public  School 

Music   2         47 

Sweesy  3.  Supervisors'  Course  2         30 


28 
3 
9 

17 

22 

9 

19 
15 

10 

9 

7 


31 


8 


10 


8 
3 

12 
8 


31 

18 
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Credit    No.  of        No. 
iNSTBUOTOB  TITLE  OF  COtTBSK  Value.  Students  Took 

Units    Enrol'd  Exam 

Greelc. 
Allen  2.  Lectures    on    Greek    and    Koman 

Art    Ill 

Latin. 
Moore  1.  Eeligion     and     Worship     of     the 

Greeks  and  Eomans  2         17  7 

Moore  2.  The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus       2  8  1 

English. 

Seward            1.  Principles  of  Expression  2  19  14 

Kurtz              2.  Principles  of  Exposition  2  25  20 

Seward           3.  History  of  a  Period  2  5  3 

Kurtz              4.  Studies  in  Literary  Personality ....  2  52  43 

German. 

Pinger  1.  Elements  of  German  4         33         23 

Demeter         2.  Advanced   German   2         12  8 

Demeter         3.  Outlines  of  the    History    of    the 

German  Language  2         11         11 

French. 

Dupouey         1.  Advanced  Elementary  French  2         28         19 

Dupouey         2.  Evolution   of    the    French     Novel 

from  Balzac  to  Our  Day  2         11  7 

Nitze  3.  French    Classical    Drama     of    the 

17th   Century    2  5  2 

Nitze  4.  Origins    of    French    Classicism   in 

the  16th  Century  2  2  1 

Spanish. 

Clark  1.  Elementary  Spanish  2         29         21 

Clark  2.  Advanced   Spanish   2  6  3 

Mathejnatics. 

Lehmer           1.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  2  22  15 

Wilczynski     2.  Elements  of  the  Calculus  2  16  7 

Lehmer           3.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry  ....  2  6  3 
Wilczynski     4.  Selected  Topics  in  Higher  Math- 
ematics      2  6  6 

Physics. 

Carey  1.  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Matricu- 
lation Physics  0         41         37 

King  2.  General        Physics   —    Mechanics, 

Properties  of  Matter,  and  Heat       0         11  4 
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iNSTRUrTOR 

King 

3 

Lewis 
Lewis 

6 

Xewcoiub 

1, 

Morgan 
.Morgan 
Morgan 

1, 

Hoi  way 


Osterhout 
Osterhout 
Gardner 

1 
3, 

Maxwell 
Maxwell 

1 

o 

Ward 
Ward 

1 

2, 

Monges 
Monges 
McGlynn 

1. 
2, 

3. 

Woodworth 
Woodworth 
Woodworth 
Woodworth 
Woodworth 

1, 

o 

3, 
4. 
5. 

Jones 

Bhodes 
Place 


43         26 
2  1 

No 
10  grading 


Credit    No.  of        No. 
Title  of  course  Value,  Students   Took 

Units    Enrol'd    t)xam 

General      Physics — Sound,      Light 

and  Electricity  4         18         11 

Recent  Advances  in  Physics  14  3 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Phy- 
sics           1         10  2 

Astronomy. 

(Jencral  Astronomy  2         13         13 

Chemistri/. 

Elements  of  Chemistry  0 

Advanced   Chemistry    3 

The    Teaching     of     Chemistry     in 

Secondary  Schools  0 

Geography. 

Field  Work  in  Physiography  6         12  8 

Botany. 

Biology   of    Plants  2 

Evolution  of  Phmts  2 

Elementaiy   Plant  Physiology   2 

Phy.fiology. 

Elementary   Physiology  1 

Comp>arative    Physiology     of     the 

Nervous  System  1 

Hygiene. 
Bacteriology  of  Food  Products  ....       1 
Bacteriology    of    the      Infectious 

Diseases   2 

Drawing. 

Instrumental  Drawing  2 

Descriptive    Geometry    2 

Free-hand   Drawing   2 

Entomology. 

Wings  and  Flight  1 

^louthparts  of  Insects  1 

Classification  of  Insects  i 

Insect   Photography  1 

Microscopical  Methods  1 

Library   Methods. 

0         24         23 
Physical   Culture. 

Course  for  Men   J         24         21 

Course  for  Women  i         22         22 


24 

18 

23 

16 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

0 

33 

20 

20 

11 

43 

36 

4 

4 

6 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 
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STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  by  States  and  Countries, 
United  States: 

Arizona    1 

California    461 

Colorado    5 

Idaho    3 

Indiana  1 

Iowa    1 

Kentucky  1 

Michigan    1 

Nebraska   2 

Nevada  10 


New  Mexico  1 

North  Dakota  1 

Oregon   7 

Texas    1 

Utah   12 

Washington   9 

Wisconsin    3 

Foreign  Countries: 

Canada   1 

China    1 


Total 522 

Of  the  total  attendance  there  were  258  men  and  264  women. 


Counties  in  California  Eepresented : 

Alameda  227 

Butte    3 

Calaveras   1 

Colusa  5 

Eldorado    1 

Fresno    2 

Humboldt  3 

Kern  1 

Lake   2 

Lassen    2 

Los  Angeles   32 

Madera  2 

Marin   7 

Mendocino   2 

Modoc  4 

Monterey    7 

Napa    1 

Orange   2 

Placer  1 

Riverside    1 

Sacramento    2 

Total 


San   Benito   1 

San   Bernardino   8 

San    Francisco    61 

San  Joaquin  2 

San  Luis  Obispo  3 

San  Mateo  3 

Santa  Barbara  3 

Santa  Clara  35 

Santa   Cruz   5 

Shasta    1 

Sierra    1 

Siskiyou   1 

Solano    2 

Sonoma  6 

Stanislaus    1 

Tehama    3 

Tulare  2 

Ventura    4 

Yolo    2 

Yuba    4 

No  data  5 

461 


Not  represented :  Alpine,  Amador,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Glenn, 
Imperial,  Inyo,  Kings,  Mariposa,  Merced,  Mono,  Nevada,  Plumas,  San 
Diego,  Sutter,  Trinity,  Tuolumne. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD. 


Albert  H.  Allen. 


Note. — Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  January,  1908,  the  Univer- 
sity OF  California  Chronicle  will  be  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Dr.  B.  P.  Kurtz,  to  whom  should  be  addressed  all  contributions  offered 
for  publication. 


EEGENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


New  Appointments. 


No  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  was  held  in  July. 
At  the  August  and  September  meetings  of  the  Board  the  following 
appointments  to  University  positions  were  made.  Instructors:  James 
H.  Tener  and  B.  A.  Bernstein,  Mathematics;  Oliver  M.  Washburn, 
Latin;  Fritz  Winther,  German;  Thomas  Sydney  Elston,  Physics; 
William  Clyde  Willard,  Civil  Engineering;  C.  F.  Gilcrest,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Dr.  August  Jerome  Lartigau,  Bacteriology  and  Pathol- 
ogy (College  of  Dentistry);  E.  H.  Hagemann,  Dairying,  and  Mana- 
ger of  the  University  Farm  Creamery.  Assistants:  E.  O.  Heinrich, 
Physics;  Beverly  Sprague  Allen,  English;  Helen  G.  Sheldon,  Desk 
Assistant  in  the  Library;  Henry  N.  Herrick,  Mining;  Mrs.  Fredrica 
Moore  and  Leah  Allen,  Carnegie  Assistants  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory; Edward  Lewis  Stenger,  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  H.  M. 
Stager,  Mathematics. 

Ralph  Palmer  Merritt,  President's  Secretary;  Henry  C.  Plum- 
mer.  Fellow  at  the  Lick  Observatory;  A.  L.  Leonard,  Clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Mining;  Henry  Bachman,  Instrument  Maker  at  the 
Lick  Observatory;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Keys,  Demonstrator  of  Operative 
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Dentistry  (College  of  Dentistry) ;   Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  Druggist  in 
the  University  Hospital  and  Dispensary  (College  of  Medicine). 

At  the  October  meeting  the  Regents  appointed  Leroy  Anderson 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  and  Director  of  Farm  Schools,  ap- 
pointment to  take  effect  November  1.  The  title  of  Professor  Wickson 
was  made  Professor  of  Agriculture,  instead  of,  as  at  present.  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Practice. 

Joseph  K.  Newfield,  '02,  recently  chemist  of  the  E.  I.  Dupont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Company,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry;  R.  E.  Richardson  was  appointed  helper  in  the  Department 
of  Zoology;  and  Arthur  B.  Domonoske,   '07,  Assistant  in  Mining. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Board,  Professor  Edward  J. 
Wickson  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Professor  Wickson  was  made  Acting  Director  upon  the 
retirement  of  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  in  1906;  after  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  situation.  Professor  Wickson  was  chosen  Director 
as  being  the  man  best  qualified  to  meet  all  the  requirements  as  a 
director  of  agricultural  experimentation  in  California.  Concerning 
the  appointment  President  Wheeler  said: 

' '  The  appointment  of  a  head  of  our  Agricultural  Department  has 
been  regarded  by  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Regents  as  in- 
volving the  most  responsibility  of  any  recent  act.  We  have  be- 
lieved the  agricultural  interests  of  California  to  be  second  to  none 
of  any  State  in  the  country,  and  these  interests  to  be  second  to 
no  interest  within  the  Sate.  It  has,  therefore,  been  our  deliberate 
purpose  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  the 
very  best  man  available  in  the  country.  A  careful  and  persistent 
canvass  has  therefore  been  made,  and  neither  pains  nor  time  spared. 
It  is  our  deliberate  and  unanimous  conviction  that  Professor  Wick- 
son is  the  man  who  deserves  the  place.  His  long  experience  in 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  work  and  needs  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  under  its  climate,  weigh 
in  the  decision.  His  proved  wisdom,  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
men  and  affairs,  as  well  as  his  special  knowledge  and  organizing 
ability,  come  also  into  the  scale.  We  are  making  no  experiment; 
he  is  tested  and  tried.  We  propose  to  give  him  every  support,  and 
to  go  ahead  for  the  building  up  of  an  agricultural  department 
which  shall  be  struck  out  on  large  enough  lines  to  be  fairly  com- 
mensurate with  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  us  all,  in  addition  to  all  other  considerations,  that 
we  are  able  to  assign  this  post  to  one  who  is  of  our  own  number 
and  has  served  the  University  and  the  State  long  and  faithfully." 
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Changes  in  Title. 

Assistant  Professor  Irving  Hardesty  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Alfred  J.  Champreux  has  been  promoted  from  Assistant  in 
Mathematics  to  Instructor. 

Professor  Albert  Schneider,  College  of  Pharmacy,  has  been 
given  the  title  Professor  of  Economic  Pharmaceutical  Botany, 
Histology,  and  Bacteriology,  instead  of  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Resignations. 

Joseph  Marshall  Flint,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  has  resigned  to 
take  the  chair  of  Anatomy  at  Yale  University.  Professor  Flint 
returned  this  Summer  from  an  extended  leave  of  absence,  spent  in 
study  at  important  scientific  centers  in  Europe. 

Ernest  J.  Wilczynski  has  resigned  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics  to  go  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

Joseph  D.  Laj'man,  Assistant  Librarian,  has  gone  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  as  Librarian.  Mr.  Layman  graduated  from 
the  University  in  1888,  and  became  an  assistant  in  the  Library 
shortly  after.  His  service  of  almost  twenty  years  and  thorough 
experience  in  library  work  at  the  University  have  thoroughly 
qualified  him  for  his  new  position. 

Farnham  Pond  Griffiths  has  resigned  as  President's  Secretary 
to  go  to  Oxford  University  as  California's  second  Rhodes  Scholar. 
Mr.  Griffiths  is  a  graduate  of  the  University,  with  the  class  of 
1906. 

The  Regents  have  accepted  resignations  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Blair, 
Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  College  of  Dentistry; 
Esper  S.  Larsen,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Burt 
L.  Newkirk,  Carnegie  Assistant  at  the  Lick  Observatory;  Gebhard 
II.  Pfund,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture;  L.  H.  Dyke,  Assistant  in 
Mining;  C.  B.  Walker,  Assistant  in  Physics;  Cora  L.  "Williams, 
Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  King  has  offered  his  resignation  as  Instructor  in 
Physics,  and  it  has  been  accepted,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1908.  At 
that  date  Dr.  King  will  go  to  the  Solar  Observatory  on  Mt.  Wilson, 
California,  as  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory.  Dr.  King  grad- 
uated from  the  University  in  1899,  received  his  master's  degree  in 
science  in  1901  and  his  doctor's  degree  in  1903.  He  became  Assistant 
in  Physics  in  1901,  Whiting  Fellow  in  1903,  and  Instructor  in  1905. 
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R.  H.  Beck,  appointed  Assistant  in  Physics;  J.  D.  Rose,  ap- 
pointed Assistant  in  Cereal  Investigations,  and  F.  H.  Glasson,  ap- 
pointed Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Mining,  declined  their  ap- 
pointments. 

Dr.  Newkirk  resigns  from  the  Lick  Observatory  staff  to  become 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Leaves  of  Absence. 

Leave  of  absence  for  one  year  has  been  given  to  Elwood  Mead, 
Professor  of  the  Institutions  and  Practice  of  Irrigation.  Professor 
Mead  will  spend  the  year  in  Australia  directing  government  irri- 
gation work  there. 

The  current  year  finds  ten  members  of  the  Faculty  absent  on 
leave.  Professor  E.  B.  Clapp,  head  of  the  Department  of  Greek, 
has  gone  to  Athens  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Greek  for  a  year 
in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  Several 
instructorships  in  this  School  are  filled  by  inviting  each  year  some 
American  scholar  of  note  to  give  courses  in  the  field  of  his  spec- 
ialty. Professor  George  C.  Edwards,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Advisor,  will  spend  the  year  in  travel  for  rest  and 
recreation.  Professor  Soule,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, is  enjoying  his  first  leave  of  absence  in  thirty  years  and 
is  traveling  at  present  in  Germany.  Dr.  George  Reinhardt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene,  is  studying  noted  European  hospitals  and  will 
return  in  January.  Professor  F.  E.  Farrington  of  the  Department 
of  Education  is  studying  in  Paris.  Professor  Charles  M.  Gayley 
is  engaged  in  investigations  in  England  and  Scotland.  Henry  R. 
Hatfield,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  and  Charles  A.  Noble, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  are  also  abroad.  Professor 
Elwood  Mead  is  in  Australia,  as  noted  above.  Professor  Martin 
Flaherty  as  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  the  first  half-year,  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  J.  N.  LeConte,  the  leave  of  absence 
granted  him  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  academic  year  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Faculty  Notes. 

W.  D.  Armes,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  W.  S. 
Ferguson,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  History,  A.  C. 
Lawson,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Bernard  Moses, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  W.  J.  Raymond,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physics,  and  Jacob  Voorsanger,  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor  of   the    Semitic   Languages   and   Literatures,    have   resumed 
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their  work  of  instruction  after  a  year  of  absence.  Professor 
Armes  passed  a  year  in  advanced  study  at  Harvard,  followed  by 
a  Summer  abroad  Professor  Ferguson  lectured  at  the  Harvard 
Hummer  Sessions  of  190G  and  1907,  and  in  the  meantime  was  en- 
gaged in  research  among  a  number  of  European  centers.  Professor 
Lawson  during  the  year  has  principally  been  busy  about  preparing 
for  publication  the  final  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  earthquake  of  April,  1906.  The  report  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Professor 
Moses  visited  the  principal  capitals  of  South  America  in  search 
of  original  material  for  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Spanish-American  states. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Rugh,  who  has  become  this  year  a  member 
of  the  faculty  in  the  Department  of  E<Uicatioii,  during  the  absence 
of  Professor  Farrington,  was  the  winner  of  the  so-called  Cali- 
fornia Essay  Prize  while  in  the  Oakland  school  department.  The 
contest  was  instituted  by  a  citizen  who  withholds  his  name,  with 
the  oflFer  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  on  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Brown  of  Oakland,  and  Professor  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  as  trustees,  conducted  the  contest.  Of  more 
than  three  hundred  essays  submitted  four  in  addition  to  that  of 
Professor  Rugh  were  selected  for  publication,  and  have  recently 
appeared  in  a  volume  issued  by  Ginn  &  Co.  of  Boston  under  the 
title  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Professor  F.  B.  Dresslar  has  recently  had  published  in  the 
University  of  California  Publications  in  Education  a  study  entitled 
"Superstition  and  Education."  Based  on  data  received  from  a 
large  number  of  Xormal  School  students  who  named  such  super- 
stitions as  were  known  to  them  and  testified  to  their  belief  or 
non-belief  in  them,  Dr.  Dresslar 's  work  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  on  account  of  its  novel  features  and  its  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  significance  of  such  superstitious  remnants  as  are  shown 
to  be  found  among  otherwise  modern  men  and  women. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  after  a  half-year  spent  at  the  University 
of  California  as  a  special  lecturer  in  Anthropology,  started  in 
August  for  his  post  in  Manila,  as  Director  of  the  Philippine  Bureau 
of  Education.  Dr.  Barrows,  a  graduate  of  Pomona  College,  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  at  the  University  of  California  in  1895, 
and  his  doctor's  degree  in  1897  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
While  in  Berkeley  Dr.  Barrows  gave  two  valuable  courses  of  lec- 
tures, one  on  The  Peoples  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  other,  more 
technical,  on  The  Ethnology  of  Malaysia. 
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Professor  Bernard  Moses  is  making  public  some  of  the  results 
of  his  year  of  investigation  among  the  South  American  republics 
in  a  course  of  open  lectures  on  the  general  subject  The  Southern 
Spanish  Colonies  in  their  Last  Decades.  Under  the  title  The  Revolt 
of  Tupac  Amaru  Professor  Moses  contributed  the  substance  of 
one  of  the  series  of  lectures  to  the  July  number  of  the  Chronicle. 

Professor  George  Davidson,  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  has 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  his  lectures  for  the  current  term  on  ac- 
count of  failing  eyesight.  By  an  operation  Professor  Davidson  hopes 
to  regain  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  to  resume  his  lectures  next  term. 

T.  Sydney  Elston,  who  comes  to  the  University  this  year  as 
Instructor  in  Physics,  graduated  here  in  1899.  He  received  his 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  has  been  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  before  returning  to  California. 

Mr.  Ralph  Palmer  Merritt,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Farnham  Griffiths  as 
President's  Secretary,  is  *  graduate  of  the  University,  class  of  1907, 
and  in  his  senior  year  was  President  of  the  Associated  Students. 

Professor  F.  T.  Bioletti  has  signified  his  intention  of  retiring  from 
the  service  of  the  University  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  engage 
in  the  growing  of  grapes  on  a  large  scale  near  Hollister. 

B.  S.  Allen,  recently  appointed  Assistant  in  English,  is  also  an 
alumnus,  class  of  1903,  and  before  returning  to  Berkeley  was  in 
the  English  Department  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

WHEELER  DAY. 

The  Faculty  and  students  of  the  University  took  Friday,  October 
4,  as  an  occasion  to  express  their  satisfaction  that  President  Wheeler 
decided  to  remain  in  California  instead  of  going  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

At  the  regular  University  meeting  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day, 
Professor  Moses,  Professor  Hilgard,  and  Professor  Bacon  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Faculty,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Britton  on  behalf  of  the 
Regents.  Professor  Moses  spoke  of  the  work  of  a  modern  university; 
Professor  Hilgard  traced  some  of  the  interesting  steps  in  the  early 
history  of  the  University  of  California;  Mr.  Britton  expressed  the 
high  opinion  held  by  the  Regents  of  President  Wheeler's  character 
and  ability;  and  Professor  Bacon  presented  to  the  President,  with 
very  appropriate  words,  an  engrossed  parchment,  setting  forth  the 
Faculty's  sentiments  of  good-will.  President  Wheeler  spoke  briefly 
and  earnestly  in  reply. 
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The  parchment,  whereby  the  Faculty  conferred  upon  the  President 
a  new  and  high,  although  unofficial,  degree,  reads  as  follows: 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

BENJAMIN   IDE  WHEELER 

GREETING. 

The  Faculties  of  the  University  have  wished  to  express  and  per- 
manently record  their  gratification  at  your  recent  decision  to  remain 
in  California  and  to  continue  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  tlus  institution 
of  learning.  Under  your  watchful  care  and  able  direction  the  Uni- 
versity has  attained  a  scope  and  dignity  unforseen  ten  years  ago, 
which  elevate  it  to  a  fair  comparison  with  the  oldest  and  greatest  of 
its  kind. 

Your  Friends  and  Coworkers  have  personally  shared  in  and  profited 
by  the  growth  and  prosperity  due  to  your  impulse;  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  position  as  you  hold;  and 
now  at  the  beginning  of  what  they  trust  may  prove  a  long  period  of 
renewed  devotion  and  successful  achievement  on  your  part  they  offer, 
unofficially,  their  congratulations,  their  encouragement,  and  their  con- 
firmed and  hearty  good-will. 

May  the  University  of  California  never  be  less  fortunate  than  it  is 
bound  to  be  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  guided  by  your  hand. 

ANNO  DOMINI  ONE  THOUSAND   NINE  HUNDRED  AND   SEVEN  ; 
THE   FOURTH   DAY   OP   OCTOBER. 

Adjourning  to  the  rooms  of  the  Faculty  Club  after  the  meeting, 
the  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  again  gathered  at  an 
informal  luncheon.  Here  Professor  Stringham,  president  of  the  Club, 
presided,  and  after  the  luncheon  introduced  the  speakers.  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Greene,  '86,  Librarian  of  the  Oakland  Public  Library,  who  as 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  had  welcomed  President  Wheeler 
in  behalf  of  the  Alumni  in  1889,  renewed  the  pledge  of  support  by 
the  graduates  of  the  University.  ^Ir.  Guy  C.  Earl,  '83,  a  Regent, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Eegents.  Dr.  S.  H.  WiUey,  first  president  of 
the  old  College  of  California,  testified  to  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  President  Wheeler  in  recognizing  the  College  of  California  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  University's  early  history.  In  conclusion.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Morse  Stephens,  at  one  time  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Wheeler 
when  he  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cornell,  in  an  address  to  the 
President  tinged  with  kindly  humor  and  delicate  sentiment,  presented 
to  him  a  loving-cup,  the  gift  of  the  Faculty.  The  cup,  made  by 
Shreve  and  Company  of  San  Francisco  from  a  design  by  Professor 
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John  Galen  Howard,  expressed  most  appropriately  in  its  classic  out- 
lines and  in  the  symbolism  of  the  entwined  serpents  which  formed  its 
handles,  the  foundation  of  the  President 's  scholarship  in  the  classical 
literatures.  The  inscription,  running  around  the  base  of  the  cup,  is 
from  the  Thirteenth  ode  of  Bacchylides — 

MTPIAI  A'ANAPfiN  APETAI  MIA  A'EK 
HASAN  nPOKEITAI 
OS  TO  HAP  XEIPOS  KTBEPNA- 
SEN  AIKAIAISI  <I>PENESSIN 

The  forms  of  human  excellence  are  countless;  but 
one  merit  has  the  foremost  place  among  all, — his  who  by 
just  thoughts  guides  each  task  that  his  hand  finds  to 
do. — Translation,  after  Jebb. 

Acknowledging  the  cup,  and  the  motives  that  prompted  it,  the 
President  again  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  support  and  good- 
will accorded  him  by  the  members  of  the  University,  and  particularly 
his  thanks  for  the  spirit  of  frankness  shown  by  the  men  in  the  Faculty 
in  discussing  matters  of  University  concern, — the  spirit  which  made 
the  relations  between  the  Faculty  and  the  President  one  of  friendship 
and  understanding,  rather  than  of  impersonal  acquiescence  in  the 
wishes  of  the  administration. 

In  the  afternoon  the  students  of  the  University  gave  a  reception 
in  Hearst  Hall  to  President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler.  In  the  evening  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Bear,  of  which  President  Wheeler  is  a  member, 
held  a  meeting  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  '84,  an  ex- 
Eegent,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Glasscock,  '65,  spoke.  As  a  token  of  affec- 
tion the  members  of  the  Order  then  presented  to  the  President  a  large 
model  in  bronze  of  the  Golden  Bear  pin. 

The  Occident  Magazine  appearing  on  this  day  contained  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Wheeler,  with  a  special  article  by  Professor  Stephens.  The 
ladies  of  the  Faculty  a  few  days  earlier  had  expressed  by  an  appro- 
priate gift  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  their  pleasure  that  she  was  to  remain  with 
them. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 
Hearst  Mining  Building  Dedicated. 

The  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building  was  formally  opened  on 
August  23,  1907.  The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  No- 
vember 19,  1902.  Unavoidable  delays  in  its  construction  made 
its  unfinished  condition  the  only  state  in  which  it  was  known  to 
a  whole  college  generation.     It  now  stands  complete,  so  far  as  the 
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building  goes,  a  massive  and  inspiring  rallying  point  for  the  group 
of  buildings  devoted  to  applied  science  which  will  gather  about  it 
in  the  future. 

The  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  the  corner-stone  laying  were 
given  in  the  Chronicle  for  January,  1903.  The  dedicatory  ad- 
dresses will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Chronicle. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Regents  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  reject  all  bids  for  structural  steel  for  the  new  Library 
building,  and  plans  for  continuing  the  building  were  temporarily 
postponed.  The  excavation  for  the  foundations  has  been  about 
completed,  and  the  substantial  concrete  piers  and  walls  of  the 
foundations  are  rapidly  taking  fonn.  The  ground  plan  for  the 
new  building  covers  almost  all  of  the  area  between  North  Hall 
and  California  Hall,  and  clearly  shows  the  great  size  of  the  pro- 
jected building.  So  near  does  the  east  line  of  the  Library  come 
to  North  Ilall  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  steps  on  the 
west  side  of  the  latter  building,  and  turn  them  parallel  with  the 
building  so  that  they  now  run  north  and  south.  This  is  the  first 
outward  change  that  marks  the  ultimate  retirement  of  "Old  North 
Hall." 

The  wood-work  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Mechanics  has 
been  removed  and  reinstalled  with  enlarged  equipment  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Mechanics  Building,  in  the  room  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  University  Printing  Office.  The  Printing  Office,  also  with  in- 
creased equipment,  has  been  installed  in  one  of  the  buildings  formerly 
occupied  by  the  shops  of  the  mining  department,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Civil  Engineering  Building. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  Cooperative  Society's  store  include  a 
book  display  room  where  the  latest  books  of  the  leading  publishers 
are  attractively  arranged  for  examination;  a  checking  room,  where 
packages  may  be  checked  free  of  charge;  and  a  bootblack  stand. 

The  erection  of  a  dairy  barn  at  the  University  Farm  has  been 
postponed  for  the  reason  that  all  bids  submitted  for  the  work 
exceeded  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  University's  share  of  the  im- 
provement of  Hearst  avenue,  east  of  Euclid  avenue,  adjoining  the 
University  grounds  on  tb«  north. 

To  prevent  the  repetition  of  last  year's  trouble  with  the  waters 
of  Strawberry  Creek,  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  been  deepened  five 
feet  from  Oxford  street  eastward. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  of  San  Francisco  has  given  the  sum 
of  $2,500  for  the  equipment  of  a  ward  in  the  University  Hospital 
at  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  has  given  $4,500  for  the  expenses  of 
a  Lick  Observatory  expedition  to  Flint  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
to  observe  the  next  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  January  3,  1908. 
The  United  States  government  gave  the  use  of  a  gunboat  to  convey 
the  party  from  Tahiti.  Leave  has  been  given  to  Director  Campbell, 
Astronomers  Perrine  and  Aitken,  and  Assistant  Albrecht  to  ac- 
company the  expedition. 

A  friend  of  the  University  who  withholds  his  name  has  given 
$1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 

The  Eegents  have  also  acknowledged  the  following  gifts:  A  set 
of  Notes  and  Queries,  110  volumes,  from  Mrs.  Martha  E.  HalUdie, 
of  Berkeley;  a  copy  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Bible  of  1632,  in  folio, 
illustrated,  leather  binding,  from  Mr.  James  H.  Anderson,  of 
Cherokee,  California;  a  set  of  maps  of  the  University's  properties, 
from  the  maker,  Mr.  C.  S.  Davidson;  thirty-three  volumes  of 
botanical  books,  valued  at  over  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  library 
of  the  Department  of  Botany,  from  Professor  William  H.  Brewer, 
of  New  Haven;  files  of  the  "Boston  Independent  Ledger,"  1778- 
1780,  from  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Sanborn  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Ginn,  of  Oak- 
land; also  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Ginn's  collection  of  rare  china  and  silver- 
ware, to  be  known  as  the  Mary  L.  Ginn  Collection. 

Mr.  Jesse  Peter  of  Santa  Eosa  has  presented  to  the  University 
a  valuable  collection  of  more  than  six  hundred  specimens  of  aborig- 
inal implements  obtained  by  him  principally  from  deposits  around 
a  warm  spring  not  far  from  Santa  Rosa.  Many  are  specimens  of 
objects  rarely  found  in  museums.  The  value  of  the  collection  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  material  all  comes  from  a  limited 
area,  and  the  details  concerning  its  discovery  are  available. 


STATISTICS  OF  ENTERING  CLASSES. 

Through  its  chairman.  Professor  Clifton  Price,  the  Admissions 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  published  last  month  the  accompanying 
table,  showing  the  totals  of  new  registration  for  1907  compared 
with  the  totals  at  corresponding  dates  for  the  five  years  preceding. 
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Entering  Classes,  1902-07. 


COLLKOE 


Letters 

Social  Sciences ■! 

Natural  Sciences •! 

Civil  EnKineerinc •! 

Mluine •! 

Mechanics •! 

Chemistry ] 

Agriculture | 

Commerce •! 

Total -I 


\:'<  -J 


{!;; 


lDo:i 


VJ'H 


I'.iii:. 


r.Mjr, 


IU07 


11 

21) 


40 


15 
3'J 


W 


11 
•-'9 


7 
40     30 


e 

37  ;  14     20 


7r> 

I 

179  254 

30 

31 

61 

49 

0 

49 

88 

1 

89 

62 

I 

63 

35 

7 

42 

13 

2 

15 

33 

0 

33 

22Lim 

404 

269  695 

67 
160  227 


54 
197  251 


12 
16 

44 

0 

62 
0 

72 
0 

14 
5 

10 
0 

31 
4 


28 
44 
62 
72 
19 
10 


21 

37 

54 
0 

58 
0 

94 
1 

13 
1 

21 
2 

42 
1 


58 
54 
58 
95 
14 
23 
4:i 


05         I    81 
207  272    189  270 


34 
23 

52 
0 

50 
0 


6 
0 

29 
1 

43 
1 


43 
57     33 


70 
0 


50 
67 
6 
30 
44 


61 
0 

60 
0 

5 
0 

19 
3 

42 
1 


76 
70 
61 
60 
5 
22 
43 


15  Lim 

323         I  372         !  357  388 

214  552  I  278  650    261  618    256  644 


no 

221  311 


38 
12 

73 
0 

74 
0 

60 
1 

5 
0 

25 
0 

49 
1 


50 
73 
74 
61 
5 
25 
50 


<t!iin  or 
Loss,  1907 


—1 
—16    -17 

+9 
+32     +41 


-5 
-21 

+3 
0 

+  13 
0 

0 
+  1 


4-7 
0 


420  +32 

249  669       -7 


-26 
+  3 
+  13 

+  1 


+6 

—3       +3 


+7 


+25 


Per  Cent,  of  Men 60.2 


60.3 


57.3 


57.8 


60.1 


62.8 


Note. — In  the  columns  showing  nunilitr  nt'  students,  the  upper 
figures  on  the  left  of  each  group  refer  to  men,  the  lower  to  women; 
the  figures  on  the  right  are  totals. 

The  above  totals  for  the  present  year  include  under  Social 
Science  and  Natural  Science  5  men  and  1  woman  in  Architecture, 
and  23  men  and  2  women  in  the  Pre-Medical  Course. 

Among  new  undergraduates  in  1907,  27  States  and  Territories 
are  represented,  and  7  foreign  countries.  One  or  more  under- 
graduates enroll  from  each  of  41  colleges.  Only  two  enter  solely  by 
examination,  as  against  seven  last  year  and  eight  the  year  before. 
This  year  205  secondary  schools  are  represented;  last  year  there 
were  175.  Of  schools  in  California,  public  and  private,  123  send 
pupils.  Eight  students  entered  at  large,  and  sixteen  as  limited 
students.     The  figures  for  1907  are  to  September  13. 

The  two  graduates  of  the  first  class  from  the  Manila  High  School 
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have   entered   the   University   and   are   registered   in  the   College   of 
Mining, 

The  total  registration  on  September  1  showed  245  graduate 
students  and  2,445  undergraduate;  in  all,  2,690  students  in  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley.  A  very  significant  thing  about  the  enroll- 
ment this  year  is  the  continued  increase  in  the  percentage  of  men 
as  compared  with  women.  This  year  62.8  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
undergraduate  intrants,  that  is,  new  students,  are  men.  Last  year 
the  percentage  was  60.1,  the  year  before  57.8.  The  reason  for  the 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  students  seems  not  to  be 
connected  with  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  women  to 
attend  the  university,  but  rather  to  the  larger  number  of  fields 
which  education  is  now  opening  to  men;  for  instance,  in  the  last 
few  years  the  University  has  developed  new  courses  adapted  to 
men:  commerce,  architecture,  irrigation,  forestry,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, coupled  with  much  development  and  betterment  in  the 
courses  in  civil  engineering,  electricity,  mining  engineering,  etc. 
All  this  means  that  many  men  who  would  otherwise  go  directly 
into  business  take  the  opportunity  of  a  college  education  and  its 
promise  for  profitable  and  successful  living. 

IMPOETANT  UNIVEESITY  DOCUMENTS. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Willey,  formerly  President  of  the  College  of 
California,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  collection  of  docu- 
m^ents  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value  for  the  history  of  the 
University's  origin.  Some  of  these  documents  will  later  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  Chronicle.  At  present  only  a  sum- 
mary of  their  contents  can  be  given. 

1.  Letter   book,    containing    41    original    letters,    mainly   to    S.    H. 

Willey,  1849-1867. 

2.  Note   book,   containing   memoranda   in   pencil   by   S.    H.   Willey 

relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  College  of  California  to  the 
Eegents  of  the  University.  Dated  1888  and  1906;  practi- 
cally a  continuation  of  his  published  History  of  the  College 
of  California. 

3.  Note  book,  containing  list  of  donors  and  donations  to  the  Col- 

lege, to  1869. 

4.  Note  book.     California  College  Water  Company,  property,  esti- 

mates, and  statistics,  1869. 

5.  Note  book.     S.  H.  Willey  in  account  with  the  College  of  Cali- 

fornia, receipts  and  disbursements,  1862-1867. 
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6.  Note  book,  containing  clippings  from  newspapers  on  California 

incomes  and  taxable  properties,  1866,  and  memoranda  by 
S.  H.  Willey  on  matters  relating  to  transfer  of  property,  and 
to  his  movements  in  Sacramento,  February,  1868. 

7.  A  collection  of  early  documents,  of  great  historical  interest,  as 

follows: 
Original  subscription  list  for  a  college  to  be  located  at  San  Jose, 

May,  1850. 
Application  for  a  charter,  June,  1850. 

Keport  of  committee  on  the  San  Jose  location,  June  28,  1850. 
Drafts  of  petition  for  grant  of  charter,  July,  1850. 
List  of  subscriptions,  October  14,  1850. 
Agreement   between   the   Presbytery   of  San   Francisco   and   the 

Congregational  Association  of  California,  June,  1853. 
Petition   to   the   State   Board   of   Education   for   permission   to 

incorporate,  April   12,   1855. 
Subscription  list,  April  1,  1855. 

8.  Fourteen   documents,  correspondence,  etc.,  between  the  Trustees 

of  the  College  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  1869, 
relative  to  the  legal  method  of  transfer  of  property;  also. 
Report  of  S.  H.  Willey,  vice-president  of  the  College,  July, 
1869;  also,  letter  of  S.  H.  Willey  to  Theron  Baldwin,  of  the 
Western  College  Society,  September  1,  1869,  explanatory  of 
the  transfer  of  the  college  property  to  the  University. 

THE  CORONDELET  PAPERS. 

The  discovery  of  certain  papers  known  as  "the  lost  Corondelet 
papers"  among  the  miscellaneous  manuscripts  of  the  Bancroft 
Library  of  the  University  has  aroused  great  interest  among  the 
scholars  who  are  working  there.  Baron  de  Corondelet  was  the  last 
Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  historians  have  long  known 
that  his  papers  must  be  in  existence  somewhere.  They  have  now  come 
to  light  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bancroft  collection.  These 
manuscripts  were  obtained  by  M.  Pinart,  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  as  collector  in  the  West  Indies.  They  were  chiefly 
written  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
upon  them  are  based  the  most  important  facts  of  the  early  history  of 
the  southwest.  Upon  learning  of  the  discovery  of  these  papers  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  J.  Turner,  one  of  the  best  known  historians  in  the 
United  States,  said  "the  discovery  of  these  papers  will  make  neces- 
sary the  rewriting  of  the  history  of  the  Southwest."  Following 
Baron  de  Corondelet 's  term  as  governor  he  returned  to  Europe;  about 
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that  time  his  papers  disappeared  and  have  not  since  been  known.  The 
papers  contain  reports  to  the  governor  of  various  expeditions  sent  out 
by  him  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  papers  throwing  light 
on  the  early  history  of  western  exploration.  Their  value  is  inestimable. 
Besides  the  Corondelet  papers  there  are  among  the  Pmart  manu- 
scripts special  collections  relating  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  par- 
ticularly the  governmental  records  of  the  Dutch  island  of  Curasao; 
to  the  Danish  West  Indies,  including  the  letter-book  of  one  of  the 
early  governors  of  the  year  1733;  and  particularly  relating  to  the 
Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  It  will  be  many  months, 
perhaps  years,  before  this  great  mass  of  manuscripts  can  be  ade- 
quately calendared  and  made  accessible  to  students,  but  the  work 
has  now  begun  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  carried  to  its  completion. 

THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the 
University  of  California  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
the  collections  in  the  anthropological  museum,  intended  as  a  guide 
for  visitors.  In  the  entrance  way  are  found  Greek  and  Roman 
marble  statuary,  totem  figures  from  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,  and 
German  wrought-iron  work  of  the  fifteenth  to  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  contain  respectively  col- 
lections of  the  following  description:  Greek  and  Roman,  Ancient 
Peruvian,  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  collections  include  among  other  things  Etruscan  pot- 
tery, limestone  statuary,  vases,  and  pottery  from  Cyprus  (about 
1500  to  500  B.C.);  glassware  from  Syria;  mosaic  and  painting; 
reproductions  of  familiar  or  unusual  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 
Practically  all  the  specimens  in  this  room  are  of  a  very  ancient 
order.  The  room  devoted  to  ancient  Peruvian  collections  shows  a 
valuable  array  of  pottery,  stone  implements,  ceremonial  objects, 
war  clubs;  ancient  corn,  beans,  and  peanuts;  mummies  in  bundle 
burial;  skulls  and  other  human  remains.  The  age  of  these  collec- 
tions varies  from  1500  a.d.  back  to  the  earliest  discovered  period 
of  Peruvian  civilization,  an  unknown  date,  but  estimated  at  2000  to 
1000  B.C.  In  the  room  given  over  to  the  Pacific  Islands  are  found 
weapons,  household  utensils,  etc.,  coming  from  New  Guinea,  Caro- 
line Islands,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  New  Zealand,  Easter  Island,  Fiji, 
Solomon  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Specimens  representative 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  found  in  the  last  room  on  this  floor, 
and  include  spears,  daggers,  shields,  helmets,  armor,  drums,  fish 
traps,  and  flags.  These  come  from  the  Mohammedan  Moros,  the 
tribes  of  Mindanao,  and  the  Igorot,  Tagalog,  and  semi-civilized 
groups  of  Luzon,  and  Visayan  Islands. 
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The  collections  from  the  American  continents  are  grouped  to- 
gether upon  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  On  the  landing  may 
be  seen  portrait  paintings  of  North  American  Indians.  The  first 
room  is  devoted  to  the  Indians  of  California,  and  contains  num- 
berless articles  representative  of  the  tribes  in  the  northwestern, 
central,  and  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  collections  coming 
from  the  North  American  Indians  generally  include  ivory  carvings, 
religious  objects,  moccasins,  buffalo  robes,  tent  linings,  birch  bark 
vessels,  shields,  etc.  The  tribes  represented  are  those  of  the  South- 
west, including  modem  groups  and  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers;  Plains 
tribes,  including  Blackfeet,  Sioux,  Omaha,  Kiowa,  etc.;  the  Selish 
tribes  of  Pugct  Sound;  Athabascans,  Eskimos,  and  others  from 
Alaska;  and  the  prehistoric  salt-workers  of  Missouri.  Specimens 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  grouped  in  still  another 
room,  and  include  collections  of  pottery,  dishes,  whistles,  and 
rattles,  coming  largely  from  Panama.  Objects  from  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  include  casts  of  small  antiquities,  and  from  Guatemala 
come  clothing  and  utensils.  Copies  of  this  carefully  prepared  de- 
scriptive sketch  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department,  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber.  The  Museum  and  offices 
of  the  Department  are  located  in  the  Western  Building  of  the 
Affiliated  Colleges,  in  San  Francisco. 

Physical  Anthropology. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Anthropology  has  entered  upon  a 
field  of  work  never  before  undertaken  in  the  State — that  of  phys- 
ical anthropology.  Its  purpose  is  to  obtain  as  complete  a  record 
by  measurements  and  photographs  of  the  physical  types  of  the 
California  Indians  as  is  obtained  of  their  customs  and  languages 
by  the  collecting  of  myths  and  texts.  To  this  end  Mr.  S.  A.  Bar- 
rett and  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  have  secured  over  three  hundred 
measurements  from  the  half-dozen  principal  tribes  of  the  Coast 
region  between  this  vicinity  and  the  Oregon  line,  together  with 
an  equal  number  of  photographs.  The  intention  of  the  investigators 
is  to  carry  this  work  systematically  forward  over  the  whole  state. 
The  ultimate  result  will  be  the  publication  of  an  ethnographical 
album  of  California,  the  text  containing  the  measurements  and 
discussion  of  them,  the  plates  to  show  types  of  individuals. 

The  summer  collecting  carried  on  by  members  of  the  anthro- 
pological staff  has  resulted  very  satisfactorily.  In  all  six  hundred 
specimens  have  been  gathered,  many  of  them  never  before  col- 
lected for  any  museum.  Several  important  gaps  have  been  filled, 
notably  in  the  specimens  from  the  Yuki  and  Wailaki  tribes  which 
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have  heretofore  had  only  very  slender  representation.  Some  rare 
classes  of  objects  have  been  secured  from  other  tribes.  Three 
hundred  valuable  phonographic  records,  most  of  them  of  con- 
nected series  of  songs  or  continuous  speeches  and  traditions,  have 
aslo  been  secured  during  the  past  two  or  three  months. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMATICS. 

The  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  sixth  series  of  concerts  by  the  University  Orchestra  opened 
on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  August  29,  in  the  Greek  Theatre. 
The  series  is  given  under  the  financial  guarantee  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith 
of  Oakland.  The  programmes  of  the  concerts  follow  so  far  as  they 
have  been  given  at  the  time  of  publication. 

Twenty-second  Symphony  Concert,  August  29. 

Overture:    Alceste    GlucJc 

Second  Symphony  Eaydn 

I,  Adagio.— Allegro.  II.  Andante.  III.  Menuetto.  IV.  Allegro 
spintoso. 

Serenade— for   strings    TschaiTcowsTcy 

I.  Piece  in  the  form  of  a  sonatina.  11.  Waltz.  III.  Elegy.  IV. 
Finale  (on  a  Russian  theme). 

Hungarian  Dances  Brahms 

I.  Allegro  molto.     II.  Allegretto.     III.  Presto. 

— Attendance,  1049 

Twenty-third  Symphony  Concert,  September  12. 

Overture:    Sakuntala Goldmarli 

Fourth    Symphony    Beethoven 

I.  Adagio. — Allegro  vivace.  II.  Adagio.  III.  Menuetto:  allegro 
vivace.    TV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

In  memoriam,  Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg, 
Died  September  4,  1907. 

Suite :  ' '  Peer  Gynt ' '  Grieg 

I.  Dawn.  II.  Ase's  Death.  III.  Anitra's  Dance.  IV.  In  the 
Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Ballet  Music  and  Wedding  March  from  the  opera  "Feramorz"  

Bubinstein 

1.  First  Dance  of  the  Bayaderes.  II.  Torch  Dance  of  the  Brides 
of  Kashmir.  III.  Second  Dance  of  the  Bayaderes.  IV.  Wed- 
ding March.  —Attendance,  957 
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Twenty-fourth  Symphony  Concert,  September  26. 

Overture:   Mignon  Thomas 

Fifth  Symphony  Tschaikowsky 

I.  Andante.  — Allegro  con  anima.  IT.  Andante  cantabile.  III. 
Valse:  Allegro  moderato.  IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso. — 
Allegro  vivace. 

Fragments  from  the  opera  "Castor  and  Pollux"  Bameau 

I.  Gavotte.      II.  Tambourin.      III.  Menuet.      IV.  Passepied.      V. 
Chaconne. 

Symphonic  Poem:   "Les  Preludes"  Liszt 

— Attendance,  842 

Twentt-fitth  Symphony  Concert,  October  10. 

Overture:  Manfred  Schumann 

Contrasts:   The  Gavotte,  A.D.  1700-1900  Elgar 

The  Scotch  Symphony  Mendelssohn 

I.  Introduction;  allegro  agitato.  II.  Scherzo  assai  vivace. 
III.  Adagio  cantabile.  IV.  Allegro  g^erriero;  Finale 
maestoso. 

Lyric   Suite   Grieg 

I.  Shepherd  Boy.  II.  Norwegian  rustic  march.  HI.  Noc- 
turne.    IV.  March  of  the  Dwarfs. 

— Attendance,  626 

The  Petschnikoff  Kecitals. 

On  the  afternoons  of  Saturday,  July  13,  and  Thursday,  July  25, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Petschnikoff  gave  recitals  of  violin  music 
in  the  Greek  Theatre,  accompanied  by  the  University  Orchestra. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petschnikoff  first  appeared  before  an  audience  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  at  the  Symphony  Concert  of  April  11,  1907,  when 
they  played  as  soloists. 

The  programmes  of  their  Summer  recitals  follow:  Zilcher's 
Violin  Suite  was  here  played  for  the  first  time,  the  score  being  still 
in  manuscript;  it  is  dedicated  by  its  composer  to  Alexander  Petsch- 
nikoff. 
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Saturday,  July  13. 

Ballet  music  from  the  opera  Paria  and  Helen  Gluclc 

(a)   Aria  per  gli  atleti.     (b)  Chaconne-Gavotte. 

Fifth  Concerto  for  the  Violin  Mozart 

I.  Allegro  aperto.    11.  Adagio.    III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 
Mr.  Alexander  Petschnikoflf. 

Concerto  for  two  Violins  Bach 

1.  Vivace.     II.  Largo  ma  non  tanto.     III.  Allegro. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Petschnikoff. 

Violin  Suite:  Sketches  from  the  Orient  Zilcher 

(a)   Song  of  the  Muezzin,     (ft)   Dance  of  the  Dervishes. 

Mr.  Petschnikoff. 

Thursday,  July  25. 
Overture:   Der  Freischiitz  Weber 

Violin  Concerto  Beethoven 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppa.    II.  Larghetto.     III.  Kondo. 
Mr.  Alexander  Petschnikoff. 

Concerto  for  two  Violins  Zilcher 

I.  Bewegt.    II.  Ruhig.    III.  Sehr  lebhaft. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petschnikoff. 

Eecital  by  Mme.  Gadski. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  October  17,  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski, 
with  the  University  Orchestra,  gave  a  recital  of  which  the  programme 
follows : 

Overture:    Euryanthe   Weber 

Eecitative   and   aria:    " Abscheulicher !    wo   eilst    du   hin?"    from 

Fidelio    Beethoven 

Mme.  Gadski. 
Entr'acte  music  from  Rosamunde  Schubert 

(a)  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade  Schubert 

(b)  Traume    Wagner 

Mme.  Gadski. 
Liebestod:  Tristan  und  Isolde  Wagner 

Mme.  Gadski. 
Huldigungsmarsch     .v Wagner 
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Mme.  Gadski  delighted  a  large  autlience  and  responded  to  several 
enthusiastic  encores,  singing  Schubert's  "Erlkijnig, "  Beach's  "The 
Year's  at  the  Spring,"  and  portions  of  the  Valkyries'  song  from 
Wagner's  "Die  Walkiire. "     There  was  an  audience  of  3,340. 

Nance  O'Neil  in  Ingomar. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  4,  Miss  Nance  O'Neil,  with 
her  own  company,  presented  the  drama  Ingomar  in  the  Greek 
Theatre. 

Maude  Adams  in  L'Aiglon. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,,  July  27,  Maude  Adams  and  her 
company,  under  the  nianagernent  of  Charles  Frobman,  presented 
Edmond  Rostand's  L'Aiglon  in  the  Greek  Theatre.  On  the  Greek 
Theatre  stage  no  artificial  scenery  of  course  was  used.  As  this 
was  announced  to  be  the  last  appearance  of  Miss  Adams  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  large  audience  was  present. 

English  Club  Plays. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  5,  the  English  Club  of  the 
University  presented  in  the  Greek  Theatre  three  plays  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  English  drama.  They  were  ' '  Abraham  and 
Isaac,"  a  fourteenth  century  mystery  play;  "Thersytes, "  a  sixteenth 
century  interlude;  and  "The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,"  written  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  1608. 

The  Collegiate  Alumnae  Benefit, 

For  the  benefit  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  Fresh- 
man women,  the  California  Chapter  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  pre- 
sented Ippolito  D'Aste's  drama  "Samson"  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  19.  The  translation  by  WiUiam 
Dean  Howells  was  the  version  used.  The  title  role  was  played  by 
Mr.  Richard  Hotaling  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Greenleaf  played 
the  part  of  Delilah.    Other  parts  were  taken  by  undergraduates. 

The  Half-Hour  of  Music. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  Half-Hour  of  Music  was  discontinued 
during  the  Summer  vacation,  and  resumed  on  the  first  of  September. 
Concerts  have  been  given  by  the  following: 

September  1.— The  vested  choir  of  St.  Mark's  Episcoal  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Lucy. 

September  8. — Mr.  John  Carrington,  basso,  assisted  by  Mr.  War- 
ren Sabin.  ^ 
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September  15.— Mrs.  Orrin  Kip  McMurray,  soprano,  Mr.  Ninian 
B.  Yuille,  tenor,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  accompanist. 

September  22.— Mrs.  Lillian  Bermingham,  contralto,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Fred  Maurer,  Jr.,  as  accompanist. 

September  29. — Mr.  Otto  Eahut,  violinist.  Miss  Evelyn  Hurley 
and  Miss  Belle  O'Connor,  vocalists,  accompanied  by  Miss  Clara 
Eahut,  Mrs.  William  Marshall  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Batchelder,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell. 

October  6.— Mrs.  Zilpha  Euggles  Jenkins,  soprano,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Josephine  Crew  Aylwin,  pianist. 

October  13. — The  Choir  of  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Eaton. 

October  20. — Mr.  Henry  L.  Perry,  basso,  and  Mr.  Uda  Waldrop, 
pianist. 

THE  SUMMEE  SESSION. 

Statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1907  will  be  found  on  pp. 
354  ff. 

Summer  Session  Lectures. 

June  28. — Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Physical  Geography  Club.  Sub- 
ject: The  Extension  of  the  Earthquake  Zone  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

July  3. — Professor  E.  S.  Holway.  Subject:  The  Evolution  of 
Scenery  along  the  California  Coast   (illustrated). 

July  5. — Professor  John  Adams,  of  the  University  of  London, 
England.     Subject:  The  Art  of  Listening. 

July  10. — Professor  E.  P.  Lewis.  Subject:  Cathode  Eays,  X-Eays 
and  Ions. 

July  12. — Professor  E.  P.  Lewis.  Subject:  Eadium  and  its  Trans- 
formations. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.  Subject:  Call  Nothing  Com- 
mon. 

July  13. — Professor  E.  T.  Crawford,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  Subject:  Our  Debt  to  Astron- 
omy. 

July  17. — Professor  John  Adams.  Subject:  The  Psychology  of 
Self-deception. 

July  19. — Professor  W.  C.  Morgan.  Subject:  Liquid  Air  (Illus- 
trated by  experiments). 
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July  23. — Professor  CliflFord  Herschel  Moore,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.    Subject:  Pompeii  (Illustrated). 

July  30. — Professor  Simon  Newcomb.     Subject:   Mars. 

July  31. — Professor  James  H.  Hyslop,  Vice-president  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research.     Subject:  Science  and  the  Future  Life. 

August  2. — Professor  James  H.  Hyslop.  Subject:  Psychic  Re- 
search and  Politics. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

The  Tuikd  and  Fourth  Weinstock  Lectures. 

The  third  of  the  Barbara  Weinstock  Lectures  on  the  Morals  of 
Trade  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June  27,  in  Hearst 
Hall,  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Ethics  in 
Columbia  University,  and  founder  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture.  Dr.  Adler  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics,  and  the  author  of  standard  works  on  ethical 
subjects.  He  was  recently  selected  as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin  for  1908-09. 

The  fourth  Weinstock  lecture  was  delivered  on  July  24,  by  Hon. 
James  R.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Philosophical  Union. 

The  subject  of  the  nineteenth  annual  programme  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Union  will  be  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion,  based  upon 
the  reading  of  the  book  of  that  title  written  by  George  Barman  Fos- 
ter, Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  dates  and  subjects  of  the  public  meetings  will  be  as 
follows : 

October  25. — The  Growth  of  Authority-Religion. 

November  22. — The  Dissolution  of  Authority-Religion.  / 

December  13. — The  Changed  View  of  the  World  and  of  Life. 

January  31,  1908 — The  Naturalistic  and  the  Religious  View  of  the 
World. 

February  28. — The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion:  the  Prob- 
lem of  Method. 

March  27. — The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion:  Sources  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus. 

April  24. — The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion :  Jesus. 

May  8. — The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
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The  annual  address  of  the  Union  was  delivered  in  the  evening  of 
Friday,  August  23,  in  Hearst  Hall,  by  Professor  John  McTaggart 
Ellis  McTaggart  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  His  subject  was 
The  Eelation  between  Time  and  Eternity. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Professor  George  H.  Howison  is  repeating  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  he  gave  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
great  interest  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of  education.  Professor 
Howison  plans  to  retire  next  year  from  administrative  work  in  the 
department  of  Philosophy  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  writing, 

French  Department  Lectures. 

Professor  Dupouey  of  the  French  Department  has  announced  the 
continuation  of  his  lectures  in  French,  begun  last  year,  and  relating 
in  general  to  the  social  and  economic  history  of  France  from  1714  to 
date.     His  subjects  have  been: 

August  27. — The  Time  of  the  Directoire. 

September  3. — The  Court  at  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

September  10. — Paris  at  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

September  17. — The  Literature  of  a  soldier  of  Napoleon. 

October  1. — Did  Napoleon  have  any  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
French  Society? 

October  8. — Two  Kings,  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  Charles  the 
Tenth. 

October  15. — Public  Life  at  the  Time  of  the  Restoration. 

College  of  Commerce  Lectures. 

September  16.— Mr.  E.  M.  Hecht:  The  Department  Store. 

September  23. — Professor  Bernard  Moses:  A  Central  American 
Tyranny. 

September  30. — Hon.  David  Lubin:  The  International  Agricul- 
tural Institute. 

October  7.— Professor  Adolph  C.  Miller:  The  History  of  the 
Independent  Treasury. 

October  14.— Professor  W.  C,  Mitchell:  President  Hadley's 
' '  Standards  of  Public  Morality. ' ' 
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University  Meetings. 

August  ly. — President  Wheeler's  opening  address. 

September  6. — Professor  Bernard  Moses,  and  Rqv.  William  Her- 
man Hopkins. 

September  20. — Mayor  Edward  R.  Taylor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Mr.  William  F.  Anderson  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Educational 
Board  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mayor  Taylor's  address  opens  this 
number  of  the  C'hkonicle. 

October  4.— Wheeler  Day.     See  p.  365. 

October  18. — Professor  Jacob  Voorsanger,  and  Rev.  Thomas  V. 
Moore,  Chaplain  of  the  Newman  Club,  University  of  California. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Branch  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society,  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  John  Daggett  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  in  South  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  September 
10.     His  subject  was  Klamath  River  Indian  Life. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  September  4,  Abbd  Felix  Klein  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  Hearst  Hall  to  a  large  audience.  Abbe  Klein  is  a 
leader  of  the  progressive  element  in  the  French  Catholic'  party,  and 
before  coming  to  California  had  given  a  series  of  public  addresses  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France. 

Professor  T.  A.  Jaggar,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  September  25,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Califor- 
nia Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi.  His  subject  was:  The  Volcanoes  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hutchins,  '96,  addressed  the  Mining  Association  Tues- 
day, October  1,  on  Methods  of  Prospecting  Gold-bearing  Gravel. 

Professor  R.  O.  Moody  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Harvey 
Club  on  October  10  on  the  subject:  The  Making  of  a  Physician. 

Mr.  George  Horton,  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Athens,  lectured  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  on  the  evening 
of  October  12,  in  the  large  lecture  room  in  California  Hall.  His  sub- 
ject was  The  Greeks  of  Today,  and  the  lecture  was  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views. 

RECENT  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  activities  of  the  department  of  Anthropology  are  well  repre- 
sented in  several  bulletins  issued  in  the  last  three  months  from  the 
University  Press  in  the  University  of  California  Publications  in  Amer- 
ican Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    In  a  100-page  bulletin  issued  in  July 
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Dr.  Max  Uhle  sets  forth  the  results  of  a  thorough  study  by  the  author 
and  Professor  J.  C.  Merriam  of  the  well-known  Emeryville  shellmound. 
Twelve  plates  of  half-tones  and  maps,  and  a  large  number  of  text 
figures  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  showing  the  location  and  struct- 
ure of  the  mound,  and  the  character  of  the  articles  found  in  it.  The 
results  of  the  study  show  the  profound  age  of  the  primitive  culture 
illustrated  by  the  varying  strata  of  the  mound  and  the  artifacts  found 
in  it. 

Also  from  the  department  of  Anthropology  are  recent  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  language  and  culture  of  the  Indians,  particularly  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  manuscript  by  the  late  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  an  un- 
tiring student  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  as  edited  by  Professor 
P.  E.  Goddard,  has  been  published  under  the  title  Navaho  Myths,  Pray- 
ers and  Songs.  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  has  two  papers,  one  dealing 
with  the  Washo  language  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  other 
with  the  religion  of  the  Indians  of  California. 

Under  the  title  Superstition  and  Education,  Professor  F.  B.  Dress- 
lar,  of  the  department  of  Education,  has  published  a  volume  of  239 
pages  in  the  University's  series  in  Education,  stating  some  conclusions 
reached  by  an  investigation  into  modern  superstitious  beliefs. 

Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Seventh 
International  Zoological  Congress,  in  Boston,  August  22,  stated  his 
present  views  on  the  chemical  character  of  the  process  of  fertilization, 
as  determined  by  his  long  series  of  experiments  in  the  artificial  fertil- 
ization of  the  eggs  of  sea-urchins  and  starfish.  This  address  was  pub- 
lished in  September  in  the  University 's  series  in  Physiology. 

Other  recent  publications  are  noted  in  the  summary  below. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology: 

The  Washo  Language  of  East  Central  California  and  Nevada,  by  A.  L. 
Kroeber.  Vol.  4,  No.  5,  pp.  251-317.  September,  1907.  Price, 
75  cents. 

The  Eeligion  of  the  Indians  of  California,  by  A.  L.  Kroeber.  Vol.  4, 
No.  6,  pp.  319-356.     September,  1907.    Price,  50  cents. 

Navaho  Myths,  Prayers  and  Songs  with  Text  and  Translations,  by 
Washington  Matthews.  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  21-63.  September, 
1907.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  Emeryville  Shellmound,  by  Max  Uhle.  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  pp.  1-106, 
plates  1-12,  with  38  text  figures.    June,  1907.    Price,  $1.25. 
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Botany : 

Some  Unreported  Alaskau  Sphagna,  together  with  a  Summary  of  the 
Cryptogamic  Work  of  the  University  of  California  Botanical 
Expedition  to  Alaska  in  1899,  by  William  Albert  Setchell.  Vol. 
2,  No.  14,  pp.  309-315.     September,  1907.     Price,  5  cents. 

Classical  Philology: 

The  Priests  of  Asklepios,  a  New  Method  of  Dating  Athenian  Archons, 
by  William  Scott  Ferguson.  Vol,  1,  No.  5,  pp.  131-173.  Re- 
printed September,  1907;  originally  issued  April  14,  1906. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Horace's  Alcaic  Strophe,  by  Leon  Josiah  Kichurdsou.  Vol.  1,  No.  6, 
pp.  175-204.     March,  1907.     Price,  25  cents. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Relation  of  Thought  to  Verse  in  Plautus,  by 
Henr>'  W.  Prescott.  Vol.  1,  No.  7,  pp.  205-262.  June,  1907. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Education : 

Superstition  and  Education,  by  Fletcher  Bascom  Dresslar.  Vol.  5, 
No.  1,  pp.  1-239.    July,  1907.    Price,  $2. 

Geology  : 

Benitoite,  a  New  California  Gem  Mineral,  by  George  Davis  Louder- 
back,  with  Chemical  Analysis  by  Walter  C.  Blasdale.  Vol.  5, 
No.  9,  pp.  149-153.    July,  1907.    Price,  5  cents. 

Notes  on  Quaternary  Felidae  from  California,  by  John  F.  Bovard. 
Vol.  5,  No.  10,  pp.  155-170,  plates  13-14.  September,  1907. 
Price,  15  cents. 

Tertiary  Faunas  of  the  John  Day  Region,  by  John  C.  Merriam  and 
William  J.  Sinclair.  Vol.  5,  No.  11,  pp.  171-205.  October, 
1907.    Price,  30  cents. 

Physiology : 

The  Chemical  Character  of  the  Process  of  Fertilization  and  its  Bearing 
upon  the  Theory  of  Life  Phenomena,  by  Jacques  Loeb.  Vol.  3, 
No.  10,  pp.  61-81.    September,  1907.    Price,  25  cents. 

Zoology : 

The  Structure  and  Movements  of  Condylostoma  patens,  by  John  F. 
Bovard.  Vol.  3,  No.  14,  pp.  343-368,  plate  34,  with  21  text 
figures.    September,  1907.    Price,  25  cents. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  held  September  18, 
the  rule  which  debarred  freshmen  from  being  eligible  to  the  'varsity 
contests  was  rescinded.  Freshmen  are  now  eligible  to  all  'varsity 
teams  in  the  university.  This  action  ends  the  long  controversy  which 
followed  the  establishing  of  the  rule  in  April,  1906. 

The  Yuba  City  Cereal  Station  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  on  July 
20.  The  loss  exceeded  $500,  besides  which  all  the  field  notes  on  this 
year's  barleys  and  oats  were  destroyed.  Most  of  the  wheats  had  not 
yet  been  thrashed,  and  the  usual  data  were  obtainable  of  these.  Pro- 
fessor G.  W.  Shaw  is  in  charge  of  the  cereal  stations. 

The  First  Battalion,  University  Cadets,  took  part  by  invitation  in 
the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  The  celebration  was  held  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
on  Saturday,  September  14. 

The  State  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  new 
University  Farm  near  Davisville,  on  October  29,  30,  and  31. 
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THE  ALUMNI. 


Edited  by  Gurden  Edwards, 
Alumni  Secretary. 


ALUMNI 


Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  pages  of  the  Chronicle  are  open  to  contri- 
butions  from   the   alumni   and   that   the   editors 
ARTICLES.  j^j.g  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  such  ar- 

ticles, whether  pertaining  to  the  University,  or 
of  general  literary,  scientific,  or  technical  interest.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  Alumni  Secretary,  203  California  Hall. 


As  soon  as  the  Alumni  Association  is  on  an 

organized    and    systematic    basis,    the   work    of 

raising  the  Alumni  Hall  Fund  will  be  actively 

HALL.  prosecuted    and    extended.      The    Alumni    Hall 

Fund  project  was  begun  in  1901,  shortly  after 

the  LeConte  Memorial  Fellowship  Fund  of  $10,000  was  completed, 

it  being  then  proposed  that  the  Association  assume  a  yet  bigger 

task  and  raise  $100,000  to  build  an  Alumni  Hall.     Since  that  time 

by  desultory  and  unsystematic  work  about  $15,000  has  been  pledged, 

of  which  $5,000  has  been  collected  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 

Regents,  where  it  is  bearing  annual   interest,  compounded,  of  5.8 

per  cent.     It  is  now  proposed,  with  the  invigorating  of  the  whole 

alumni  system,  to   agitate   and  extend  the  Alumni   Hall  campaign 

along  new  lines,  and  rouse  the  rivalry  of  the  classes,  appointing  a 

responsible  and  active  representative  of  each  class  to  arouse  the 

interest  and  enthusiasm  of  his  mates;  there  is  an  extremely  hearty 

rivalry  between  the   classes  of  Yale  which   succeeds  in   producing 

as  much  as  $10,000  in  a  year  from  a  single  class.     One  of  our  own 

classes  has  undertaken  to  raise  something  like  $5,000  to  present  to 

the  University  in  promotion   of  some  project   contributing  to   her 
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welfare;  it  is  hoped  that  this  can  be  added  to  the  Alumni  Hall 
Fund,  which  would  not  only  materially  increase  the  fund,  but 
would  also  be  of  great  service  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the 
other  classes  and  instituting  the  spirit  of  competitive  loyalty  that 
has  done  so  much  for  eastern  colleges.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  the  Association  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  an 
effective  means  of  intelligence  among  its  members,  but  plans 
are  now  developing  so  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Chronicle  that 
it  shall  constitute  such  an  organ  more  efficiently  than  it  can  at  present. 


It  is  planned,  beginning  with  next  year,  and 
NEW  the  next  volume  of  the  Chronicle,  to  send  it 

PLAN  OF  to   all  the   members   of  the   Association   paying 

PURi  ICATION  their  dues  without  extra  charge.  Thus  one 
dollar  a  year  will  include  the  annual  dues  and 
the  year's  subscription  to  the  Chronicle,  five  dollars,  six  years' 
dues  and  subscription,  and  twenty  dollars,  for  life;  the  increased 
expense  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  Chronicle  required  is  to  be 
met  by  advertisements  supplied  by  the  Alumni  Secretary.  The 
Chronicle  heretofore  has  been  published  by  the  University  at  a 
loss,  as  it  carried  no  advertisements  and  the  subscriptions  were 
far  from  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  publication.  Such  is 
the  general  scheme  which  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  considering,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  first  of  the  year 
an  arrangement  will  be  devised  that  shall  give  the  University  and 
the  Alumni  Association  an  official  publication  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Alumni  Association  met  on  August  9,  at 
4:30  p.m.  at  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company's  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Secretary  presented  financial  reports  of  dues  collected, 
and  the  Alumni  Hall  Fund,  which  were  approved  and  accepted. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  a  general  discussion  and  the  Sec- 
retary presented  a  plan  to  meet  the  expenses  of  sending  the 
Chronicle  to  all  of  the  alumni  paying  their  dues  without  extra 
charge;  the  President  and  Secretary  were  given  power  to  act  in 
the  matter  in  conjunction  with  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the 
University. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Oakland  Free  Library 
on  September  6,  at  8  o'clock.     After  the  approval  of  the  financial 
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reports  of  the  Secretary,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  a  general  dia- 
cussion.  The  eflFect  which  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  California  in  regard  to  taxation  would 
have  upon  the  revenues  of  the  University  was  discussed,  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  Frank  Otis,  Senator  Lukens,  and  George 
Edwards  was  appointed  to  consult  with  Professor  Carl  Plehn  in 
the  matter.  After  a  general  discussion  of  alumni  matters  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  October  11  at  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company 's  in  San  Francisco.  After  various  routine  matters 
were  disposed  of  the  meeting  discussed  a  number  of  means  for  pro- 
tecting and  increasing  the  income  of  the  University  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  take  these  matters  definitely  in  hand. 


NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES. 

74. 
Joseph  C.  Rowell,  Secretary,  Library,  University  of  California. 

Thomas  F.  Barry  has  located  his  law  oflSces  at  352  Delbert  Block, 
San  Francisco. 

The  Class  of  '74  held  a  reunion  at  the  Saddle  Rock  in  Oakland 
August  5th  in  honor  of  A.  Wendell  Jackson,  who  was  visiting 
Berkeley  for  the  first  time  in  seventeen  years.  There  were  present 
Thomas  F.  Barry,  Samuel  B.  Christy,  D.  Edward  Collins,  William  R. 
Davis,  James  S.  Hook,  Abraham  Jackson,  Edward  A.  Parker,  John 
Price,  J.  C.  Rowell,  Mr.  Huntley,  and  Charles  Stuart.  Mr.  Jackson 
will  spend  a  year  in  the  Orient  as  the  representative  of  large  cor- 
porate construction  interests.  The  older  alumni  will  remember  him 
as  their  enthusiastic  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Economic  Geology. 

'86. 

George  T.  Clark,  Secretary,  Library,  Stanford  University. 
James   K.    Mofiitt,   Treasurer   of   the    Alumni    Association,    was 
married  on  October  1  in  London  to  Miss  Pauline  Fore,  of  Oakland. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  Marylebone  Place  Church. 

'91. 
Albert  L.  Ehrmax,  Secretary,  212  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Henry  B.  Montague  has  moved  his  law  offices  to  250  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Emily  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  English,  history 
and  government  at  the  Areata  Union  High  School. 
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'93. 

Walter  H.  Henry,  Secretary,  925  Adeline  street,  Oakland. 

Jennie  White  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  history  at  the 
Alameda  High  School. 

'95. 

ViDA  Eedington,  Secretary,  1668  Tenth  street,  Oakland. 
Dr.  Haydn  M.  Simmons,  Pharmacy,   '95,  and  Medical,    '01,  was 
married  on  July  12  to  Nell  C.  Beale  of  Oakland. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Bryan  Bradley  to  Miss 
Emma  Kesseguie.  Mr.  Bradley  has  been  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional bureau  in  the  Philippines. 

George  H.  Koos  was  married  on  August  12  to  Miss  Irene  Mack 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Madison  Ralph  Jones  to 
Miss  Carolyn  Letts  Oliver  of  Oakland. 

Eugenie  Shaw  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and  history 
at  the  Surprise  Valley  Union  High  School  at  Cedarville. 

'96. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Louderback,  Secretary,  2713  Derby  street,  Berkeley. 
Edith  F.  Culin  died  at  Haywards  on  September  28. 

'98. 

Marie  J.  McKinley,  Secretary,  161  Alpine  street,  San  Francisco. 

Helen  Bovard  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and  German 
at  the  Fort  Bragg  Union  High  School. 

'99. 

Milton  Newmark    Secretary,  1347  O'Farrell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Isabella  Mogeau  was  married  on  July  17  to  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Herd- 
man  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Clarissa  M.  Keyes  is  a  teacher  in  the  Government  School 
Department,  Manila.    Her  address  is  box  250,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Eecent  High  School  appointments:  Catharine  Crusoe,  physics 
and  chemistry,  Gilroy;  Bessie  Woods,  English,  Hollywood  Union 
High  School. 
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'00. 

Frank  \V.  Aitken,  Secretary,  876  Eddy  street,  San  Francisco. 

Henry  F.  Brizard  has  moved  from  Drytown,  Amador  County, 
to  Areata,  Humboldt  County,  where  he  is  conducting  a  wholesale 
and  retail  department  store. 

Otto  E.  Falch,  Jr.,  consulting  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer, 
has  established  his  offices  in  847  Monad  nock  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Ivan  M.  Linfortb  on  June  24. 

'01. 
Jesse  H.  Steinhart,  Secretary,  827  Eddy  street,  San  Francisco. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Walter  Frickstad  on  Aug- 
ust 27. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Bad6  (Evelyn  Ratdiffe)  died  on  September  18. 
A  daughter  survives  her,  bom  August  7. 

Walter  Bradley  is  engineer  for  the  Ventanas  Manufacturing 
and  Exploration  Company  at  Ventanas,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Ivan  DeLashmutt  has  resigned  his  position  as  Professor  of 
Metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  is  at  present  testing 
engineer,  smelting  department,  ot  the  Utah  Consolidated  Mining 
Company  at  Murray,  Utah. 

Recent  High  School  appointments:  Fanny  Snell,  English,  Susan- 
ville;  Florence  Barnard,  English  and  history,  Miss  Horton's  School, 
Oakland. 

'02. 

Alexander  Adler  died  on  August  31,  at  the  German  Hospital, 
San  Francisco.  In  his  death  the  University  has  lost  one  of  her 
most  loyal  alumni  who  was  always  ready  to  render  active  and 
unselfish  service  in  her  behalf.  He  was  born  in  California  in  1881 
and  educated  for  six  j-ears  in  German  gymnasia.  He  graduated 
from  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  in  1898,  entering 
college  in  the  same  year,  receiving  in  1902  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  in  1906,  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  was  very  active 
in  college,  being  editor  of  the  Occident,  assistant  yell  leader,  chair- 
man of  the  rally  committee;  prominent  in  debating,  being  an  officer 
of  the  Students'  Congress,  on  his  freshman  debating  team,  and  a 
team  that  met  one  from  Hastings  Law  College;  and  took  part  in 
dramatics,  having  a  leading  part  in  his  class  extravaganza.  Just 
before  graduation  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  per- 
manent  organization  and  was  elected  permanent  secretary  of  his 
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class,  serving  in  that  capacity  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Golden  Bear,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Mim 
Kaph  Mim  honor  societies.  In  medical  college  he  took  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  his  class  and  was  elected  to  the  medical  honor 
society.  At  graduation  in  1906  he  was  the  commencement  speaker 
representing  the  College  of  Medicine.  After  graduation  he  served 
as  interne  at  the  German  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  for  six  months 
and  then  i^raeticed  his  profession  in  Nevada  County,  California.  His 
illness  lasted  but  a  month,  and  from  the  first  was  known  to  be  fatal. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  his  class: 

Whereas,  Alex  Adler  has  been  taken  from  among  us  by  death; 
and, 

Whereas,  in  all  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  Class  of  1902  of 
the  University  of  California  he  was  ever  our  patient,  faithful 
leader;  and. 

Whereas,  throughout  our  college  years  we  always  found  in  him 
a  friend  devoted  and  sympathetic,  a  student  capable  and  wise,  and 
an  unselfish  champion  of  the  interests  of  the  University  and  its 
students;  and. 

Whereas,  in  especial  measure,  without  reward  or  honor,  he  de- 
voted untiring  service  to  the  Class  of  1902  as  its  secretary;  there- 
fore be  it 

Eesolved,  That  we  herewith  express  the  deep  loss  the  death  of 
Alex  Adler  is  to  us,  and  our  sense  of  the  strong  noble  personality 
whose  influence  cannot  be  taken  from  us;  and  be  it  further 

Eesolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
the  Class  of  1902,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  Alex  Adler  with 
an  expression  of  the  deep  love  of  his  classmates. 

Monroe  E.  Deutsch, 
Leon  E.  Martin, 

WiNFIELD   H.    L>ORN, 

Committee  of  the  Class  of  1902,  University  of  California. 


Herbert  Burns  is  manager  of  the  Nevada  Gas  Company  at 
Tonopah,  Nevada. 

Arthur  E.  Drucker  has  just  received  the  appointment  as  metal- 
lurgical engineer  at  a  large  cyanide  plant  in  Chittabalbie,  Korea. 
This  appointment  follows  naturally  the  great  success  achieved  by 
Drucker  in  cj^aniding  gold  concentrates  in  Korea. 

John  Eshleman  is  district  attorney  of  the  newly  constituted  Im- 
perial County,  California. 
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Lloyd  A.  Womble,  who  is  underground  manager  at  the  Wit- 
watersrand  Deep,  Limited,  at  Knights,  South  Africa,  is  back  on  a 
six  months'  leave  of  absence.  He  spent  some  time  in  Berkeley 
helping  Dr.  Taylor  coach  the  Rugby  team,  as  he  learned  the  game 
in  South  Africa.  He  is  at  present  coaching  the  Rugby  team  of  the 
University  of  Nevada. 

Recent  High  School  appointments:  Horence  Howard,  Latin, 
Shasta  County  High  School;  Ivy  Wilkinson,  Meadow  Lake  Union 
High  School,  Truckee;  Edna  WyckofiF,  Latin,  Miss  Head's  School, 
Berkeley. 

'03. 

John  A.  Brewer,  Secretary,  770  Summit  avenue,  Oakland. 

William  W.  Evans,  Assistant  Secretary,  304  East  Fourteenth  street, 

Oakland. 

Mary  S.  Baily  was  married  on  September  11  to  Lieutenant  Seth 
Williams  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Edith  A.  Barrows  to  Werner 
Dietz.  Dietz  is  assistant  engineer  of  the  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
government  irrigation  project  on  the  North  Platte.  The  wedding 
will  occur  about  Thanksgiving. 

Anthony  G.  Cadogan  is  superintendent  of  the  Homestake  mine 
at  Rhyolite,  Nevada. 

Clarence  A.  Gaines  was  married  on  August  20  to  Dagmar  White, 
'05.  Mr.  Gaines  is  with  the  General  Electric  Company,  having 
charge  of  the  construction  of  plants  and  installation  of  machinery. 

J.  Shirley  Jones  is  employed  as  chemist  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Clinton  Judy  has  gone  to  Oxford,  where  he  will  enter  Lincoln 
College  to  continue  his  studies  in  English  literature. 

Recent  High  School  appointments:  Blanche  DuBois,  English, 
Alameda  High  School;  Lyle  Merritt,  Latin  and  commercial,  .John 
Swett  Union  High  School,  Crockett;  Helen  Henry,  English  and 
history,  Dinuba  Union  High  School;  Edna  Newbert,  history,  Eng- 
lish, and  Latin,  Laton  Union  High  School;  Bonita  Weaver,  English 
and  Latin,  Madera  Union  High  School;  Sarah  Lee,  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics. Riverside  High  School;  Carolyn  Leete,  Algebra,  English, 
and  Latin,  Santa  Barbara  High  School;  Fred  Durst,  science,  Wat- 
sonville  High  School. 
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'04. 

Albert  Eosenshine,  Secretary,  2425  Fillmore  street,  San  Francisco. 

Tallulah  LeConte,  Assistant  Secretary,  2501  Piedmont  avenue, 

Berkeley. 

Eduarda  Howard,  ex- '04,  was  married  in  Seattle  in  August  to 
Mr.  Frank  Fanning. 

William  Graves,  ex- '04,  died  in  Berkeley  on  August  14,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis 
last  September  and  never  fully  recovered. 

D.  W.  Bisbee  is  manager  of  the  Manhattan  Mining  Company, 
Nevada. 

Mrs.  George  Blumer  (Ann  Evans),  wife  of  Professor  Blumer  of 
Yale  University,  died  August  26. 

Alfred  J.  Champreux  and  Miss  Mattie  May  Fisher  were  married 
in  Gilroy,  California,  on  July  31.  Champreux  is  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Berkeley. 

Helmuth  Gardett  was  married  early  in  the  summer  to  Miss 
Fanny  Warner  of  Bakersfield.    Their  home  will  be  in  Los  Angeles. 

Walter  Hunter  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hunter  &  Hunter, 
engineers,  with  headquarters  at  Tonopah,  Nevada. 

Morris  Lowry  is  assistant  in  the  mining  engineer's  and  sur- 
veyor's office  at  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Dr.  James  D.  Maddrill, 
astronomer  in  charge  of  the  International  Latitude  Observatory  in 
Ukiah,  to  Miss  Wilhelmine  Aitken,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Aitken 
of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Henry  Miiller  is  chief  draftsman  for  the  Nevada  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  at  Ely,  Nevada. 

Carl  Parker  was  married  to  Cornelia  Stratton,  '07,  on  September 
7.  They  will  live  in  Seattle.  Parker  is  the  representative  of  the 
N.  W.  Halsey  Company  in  the  Northwest. 

Arthur  L.  Price  was  married  to  Edna  L.  Stone,  '02,  on  September 
25.     They  are  living  at  929  Haight  street,  San  Francisco. 

Abbie  Waterman  has  gone  abroad  for  a  year.  She  is  engaged 
in  short  story  writing.  One  of  her  stories  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Carlos  G.  White  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney.  He  has  been  assigned  to  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization cases  in  Oakland. 
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George  S.  Young  is  engaged  in  mining  at  Tonopah,  Nevada. 

Recent  High  School  appointmentB:  Jesse  Wybro,  Latin  and 
mathematics,  Bishop  Union  High  School;  Mary  Baird,  English  and 
history,  Liberty  Union  High  School,  Brent;  Louise  Baur,  history 
and  commercial,  Liberty  Union  High  School,  Brent;  Dahlia  Spencer, 
physics,  chemistn,',  and  drawing,  Centerville  Union  High  School 
Xo.  2;  Kdwy  Safford,  history  and  mathematics,  Chico  High  School; 
Dorothy  Schroder,  science,  Dixon  Union  High  School;  Grace  Par- 
ker, algebra  and  drawing,  Escondido  High  School;  Louise  Ehrman, 
English  and  Latin,  Armijo  T^nion  High  School,  Fairfield;  Belle 
Shepard,  commercial,  Hanford  Union  High  School;  Theresa  Mulli- 
gan, English  and  commercial.  Clear  Lake  Union  High  School,  Lake- 
port;  Bernice  Woodburn,  English  and  mathematics,  Marysville 
High  School;  Rachel  Brocknian,  science,  Merced  County  Union 
High  School,  Merced;  Helen  Flynn,  English  and  Latin,  Livermore 
Union  High  School;  Ruby  Powell,  German  and  English,  Shasta 
County  High  School,  Redding;  Mabel  Nelson,  mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry,  Tuolumne  County  High  School,  Sonora;  Agnes  Wol- 
cat,  mathematics,  Santa  Monica  High  School;  Phoebe  Struckmeyer, 
Meadow  Lake  Union  High  School,  Truckee, 

'05. 
Emile  C.  Nathan,  Postoffice  box  221,  Sacramento. 

Edward  S.  Bannister  is  engineer  for  mines  at  Blair,  Nevada. 

Leo  D.  Bishop,  who  is  employed  by  the  Hendryx  Cyanide  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Denver,  has  been  at  Silver  Peak, 
Nevada,  during  the  summer  installing  a  large  mill. 

A  son  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Harry  Cheney  in  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 19.    He  has  been  named  Warren  DeWitt. 

Orlando  Macraney  is  chief  engineer  for  the  Pittsburg-Silver 
Peak  Mining  Company  at  Blair,  Nevada. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mrs.  John  .J.  Mazza  (Beulah  Hook),  wife  of 
John  J.  Mazza,  '03,  on  September  2. 

Paul  Selby  has  been  promoted  to  the  managership  of  the  Moder- 
fontein  mine  in  East  Rand,  near  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

'05  men  who  passed  the  October  bar  examinations  are:  Earl 
White,  William  Crittenden,  and  Joseph  W.  Bingaman. 

Recent  High  School  appointments:  Maude  McComas,  Latin, 
English,  and  commercial,  Bret  Harte  Union  High  School,  Angels 
Camp;  Helen  McGuire,  English  and  history,  Arroyo  Grande  Union 
High  School;  Robert  Woodburn,  English,  historj',  and  mathematics. 
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Dixon  Union  High  School;  Edna  Ecker,  Latin,  Fresno  High  School; 
Marian  Dittenhoeflfer,  Gridley  Union  High  School;  Ethel  Chapin, 
mathematics  and  commercial,  Healdsburg  High  School;  Lillian 
Johnson,  mathematics,  physics,  and  German,  Kingsburg  Joint  Union 
High  School;  Hazel  Woodruff,  history.  National  City  High  School; 
Evelyn  McDonald,  Latin  and  English,  Oresteniba  Union  High 
School,  Newman;  Sue  Parrish,  Latin  and  commercial,  Orlando  Union 
High  School;  Celia  Cook,  Latin  and  Spanish,  Paso  Robles  High 
School;  Hazel  McGraw,  Porterville  High  School;  Margaret  More, 
English  and  German,  Sonoma  Valley  Union  High  School,  Sonoma. 

'06. 

Matthew  C.  Lynch,  Secretary,  University  of  California. 

Farnham  P.  Griffiths  left  on  September  14  for  Oxford,  England, 
where  he  will  represent  California  as  Rhodes  Scholar,  reading  for 
honors  in  the  Oxford  School  of  Jurisprudence.  He  will  enter  Bal- 
liol  College.  Griffiths  graduated  from  the  Eureka  High  School, 
entering  college  with  the  class  of  1906.  He  was  prominent  in  both 
debating  and  journalism,  being  a  member  of  the  Students'  Con- 
gress, on  his  sophomore  debating  team,  one  of  the  Bonnheim  speak- 
ers in  December,  1904,  on  the  Intercollegiate  Debating  team  in  1905 
and  the  Carnot  team  of  1906,  a  member  of  his  class  Blue  and  Gold 
staff,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  1906  Senior  Record.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Golden  Bear  honor  societies. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  he  acted  as  President  Wheeler's 
secretary. 

Lewis  N.  Bailey  is  in  the  cyanide  mill  of  the  Montana  Tonopah 
Mining  Company. 

■   Louis  D.  Bohnett  is  in  the  county  clerk's  office  at  San  Jose. 

William  Boynton  has  been  appointed  as  assistant  in  the  bacte- 
riological department  in  the  medical  college  of  Cornell  University. 
He  will  also  take  advanced  studies  in  medicine. 

Spencer  C.  Browne  has  left  Tonopah  for  Valdez,  Alaska,  on  a 
mine  examination  trip.     He  will  return  later  in  the  fall. 

John  A.  Burgess  was  married  on  September  25  to  Miss  Florence 
DuBois  of  Alameda. 

Hugh  G.  Calkins  is  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service  at 
Bishop,  California. 

Edwin  E.  Carpenter  has  resigned  from  his  position  at  the 
Tonopah  Mining  Company  mill  at  Tonopah  to  take  a  position  as 
foreman  of  the  Belmont  mill  at  Millers,  Nevada. 
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George  Dickie  was  married  in  New  York  on  August  16  to  Miss 
Genevieve  Van  Dyck.  They  are  living  at  2404  Durant  avenue, 
Berkeley. 

D.  Fessenden,  ex- '06,  has  resigned  from  his  position  in  the 
Belmont  mill  at  Millers  to  take  a  position  in  the  Montana  Tonopah 
mill  at  Tonopah. 

William  W.  Gilmore  is  employed  as  a  constructing  engineer  with 
the  Standard  Construction   Company  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Roy  Hutchins,  ex- '06,  who  was  timekeeper  at  the  North  Star 
and  Central  mines  at  Grass  Valley,  has  accepted  a  position  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Harold  Mace  is  employed  by  the  Tonopah  Mines  Syndicate  as 
consulting  engineer. 

Reuben  O.  Moyer  was  married  in  August  to  Miss  Elsie  Warden. 
He  is  head  of  the  English  department  at  the  Visalia  High  School. 

Ralph  P.  Newcomb  has  been  appointed  surveyor  and  mine 
sampler  with  the  New  York  and  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Com- 
pany, San  Juan  City,  Honduras,  Central  America. 

Charles  G.  Osgood  is  foreman  at  the  Midway  mill,  Tonopah, 
Nevada. 

William  Sabine,  ex- '06,  is  associated  with  StafiFord  Hamm  in  a 
lease  on  the  Spider  and  Wasp  at  Wonder,  Nevada. 

John  F.  Shuman  has  finished  a  year  of  graduate  law  work  at 
Harvard  Law  School  and  expects  to  return  again  to  Boston  for 
next  year. 

R.  Tremoureux,  ex- '06,  has  left  Tonopah  for  Grass  Valley,  where 
he  will  take  the  position  as  timekeeper  for  the  North  Star  and 
Central  mines. 

James  Wroth  is  at  Round  Mountain,  Nevada,  where  he  is  engi- 
neer for  Richardson,  Bathley  and  Campbell.  He  will  return  to 
Tonopah  in  the  fall. 

Lawrence  J.  Kennedy,  Olie  F.  Snedigar,  and  David  C.  Dutton 
passed  the  October  bar  examinations. 

Recent  High  School  appointments:  Clara  Carr,  English  and 
commercial,  Bret  Harte  Union  High  School,  Angels  Camp;  Bess 
Hudson,  Latin  and  English,  Cloverdale  Union  High  School;  Grace 
Barstow,  English,  Latin,  and  history,  Del  Monte  County  High 
School,  Crescent  City;  Eldred  McKenan,  commercial,  Dinuba  Union 
High  School;  Keturah  Paul,  English,  Spanish,  and  physiography, 
Hollywood  Union  High  School;  Louis  Curtis,  history  and  mathe- 
matics, Jewell  Union  High  School,  Gardena;  Emma  Loomis,  Latin 
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and  English,  lone  Union  High  School;  Grace  Lachridge,  history  and 
English,  Long  Beach  High  School;  Susan  Gregory,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, and  Latin,  Monterey  Union  High  School;  Elizabeth  Strohl, 
German,  Napa  High  School;  Aura  Lee,  German  and  Latin,  Oakdale 
High  School;  "Winifred  Beckingsale,  Ontario  High  School;  Mary 
Thomas,  English  and  history.  El  Dorado  County  High  School,  Plac- 
erville;  Kathryn  Baker,  Latin,  English,  and  commercial.  Point 
Arena  Union  High  School;  Beulah  Goode,  mathematics,  Eamona 
Union  High  School;  Edward  Blaekman,  mathematics,  Shasta  County 
High  School,  Redding;  William  Cooper,  Latin,  Stockton  High  School; 
Edward  Gregory,  Spanish  and  English,  Stockton  High  School;  Jack- 
son Gregory,  principal  Meadow  Lake  Union  High  School,  Truckee; 
Jesse  Robertson,  Latin,  English,  and  German,  Redlands  High  School; 
Elizabeth  Safford,  Latin,  Willits  Union  High  School;  Beatrice 
Needham,  English  and  Latin,  Winters  Union  High  School;  George 
Jantzen,  Greek  and  German,  Siskiyou  County  High  School,  Yreka; 
Gervyn  Anderson,  mathematics,  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial 
Arts,  San  Francisco;  Frances  Prindle,  English,  Fowler  Union  High 
School;  Samuel  Beach,  history,  Bakersfield  High  School;  Mary 
Jones,  science,  Madera  Union  High  School;  Josephine  Cornish, 
botany,  Ontario  High  School. 

'07. 

Julius  Klein,  Secretary,  University  of  California. 

Arthur  H.  Adams,  who  was  employed  by  the  Tonopah  Mining 
Company,  where  he  was  doing  underground  work  at  the  Mispah,  has 
changed  to  the  Midway  mill,  where  he  is  in  the  cyanide  department. 

Hugh  S.  Allen  is  assayer  and  chemist  for  the  Bagdad-Chase  Gold 
Mining  Company  in  the  cyanide  plant  at  Barstow,  California. 

Charles  Backe  is  at  Ely,  Nevada,  where  he  is  employed  in  the  chief 
engineer's  office  of  the  Nevada  Northern  Railway. 

Harold  Bird,  ex- '07,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  a 
group  of  claims  on  Duck  Creek,  near  Ely,  Nevada. 

William  Blatchley  is  with  the  Progresso  Mining  Company  at 
El  Triumfo,  Baja  California. 

Erie  V.  Daveler  is  employed  in  the  cyanide  mill  of  the  Tonopah 
Mining  Company  at  Tonopah. 

J.  B.  Chase,  ex- '07,  is  managing  valuable  mining  interests  situ- 
ated in  the  Piute  Mountains,  Kern  County. 

Arthur  Cole  is  employed  at  the  Pittsburg-Silver  Peak  mines  at 
Blair,  Nevada. 
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Ethel  E.  Wright  waa  married  to  Dr.  Allen  TT.  Peek  on  Sep- 
tember 8. 

Marbod  Dannenburg,  ex- '07,  is  timekeeper  of  the  Combination 
mines  at  Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Harry  W.  Darling  is  in  the  cyanide  plant  of  the  Montana  Tono- 
pah  Mining  Company  at  Tonopah,  Nevada. 

Katherine  Douglas  has  left  for  England,  where  she  will  pursue 
the  study  of  Freni'h  literature  at  the  University  of  Paris  under 
the  Paget  Scholarship  awarded  to  her  for  1907-08.  The  income  for 
the  scholarship  comes  from  an  endowment  provided  for  by  the 
estate  of  Professor  Paget,  who  was  head  of  the  French  Department 
at  the  University  until  his  death  in  December,  1903. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Elkus  (Ruth  Salinger)  is  living  at  351  Locust 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Eugene  Fisher  was  married  at  Long  Beach  to  Miss  Edna  M. 
Moody  on  August  29. 

Oscar  N.  Friendly  is  assistant  engineer  for  the  Daly  West  mine, 
Park  City,  Utah. 

Carl  H.  Fry  is  in  the  cyanide  plant  at  the  Liberty  Bell  mine  at 
Telluride,  Colorado. 

Charles  Haley  is  employed  at  the  Montana  Tonopah  mill  at 
Tonopah,  Nevada. 

Stafford  Hamm,  ex- '07,  is  operating  a  lease  at  Wonder,  Nevada, 
on  the  Spider  and  Wasp. 

Charles  L.  Hargrave  is  assayer  for  the  Combination  mines.  Gold- 
field,  Nevada. 

Joseph  A,  Hartley  is  working  for  the  Garvin  Cyanide  and  De- 
velopment Company  at  Los  Angeles. 

George  C.  .Jones,  ex-  '07,  is  employed  at  the  Montana  Tonopah 
Mining  Company  at  their  mill  at  Tonopah. 

Hans  Lisser  has  gone  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  study 
medicine. 

Chester  McKillican  is  with  the  Library  Bureau  Company  in 
San  Francisco. 

Earle  Mathis  is  at  Elko  with  the  Copper  Basin  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company. 

Louise  Menefee,  ex- '07,  was  married  on  August  20  to  Martin 
K.  Metcalf,  ensign  in  the  United  States  navy. 

Kenneth  Miller  is  foreman  of  the  Little  Florence  lease  at  Gold- 
field,  Nevada. 
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Melville  Newfield  is  employed  as  chemist  by  the  Standard  Soap 
Company  in  their  factory  in  West  Berkeley. 

James  A.  Nutting  has  gone  to  Harvard,  where  he  will  finish 
his  law  work.    He  will  take  a  three-year  course. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  ex- '07,  is  foreman  of  the  Kewana  lease  at 
Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Grover  O 'Conner  is  an  assistant  in  the  State  Library  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

John  M.  Parker  is  surveyor  and  mine  sampler  at  the  Abangarez 
Goldfields  of  Costa  Eica,  Central  America. 

Alfred  Salsbury  has  received  the  appointment  as  student  inter- 
preter at  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  Thirty-five  appli- 
cants took  the  examinations  at  Washington  and  only  six  passed,  of 
which  Salsbury  ranked  third.     He  left  for  Tokyo  on  October  24. 

Jeffrey  Schweitzer  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  Gold- 
field.     He  has  given  up  mining  for  a  while  to  go  into  business. 

Clarke  Sullivan  is  with  the  Progresso  Mining  Company  at  El 
Triumfo,  Baja  California.     The  superintendent  is  Arthur  Nahl,   '01. 

Guy  E.  Stewart  has  taken  a  position  under  Ealph  Gould,  '97, 
government  expert  in  charge  of  the  pure  food  laboratory  in  San 
Francisco. 

Charles  Stuart  is  foreman  at  the  Midway  mill,  Tonopah,  Nevada. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Mervyn  Samuels  to  Miss 
Alma  G.  Schlesinger  of  San  Francisco. 

E.  Voorhies,  ex- '07,  is  near  Leda,  Nevada,  where  he  is  assayer 
for  the  Diamond  drill  outfit  which  is  prospecting  there. 

Eecent  High  School  appointments:  Elma  Pruett,  English  and 
history,  Fallbrook  Union  High  School;  Mildred  Hudson,  mathe- 
matics, Hemet  Union  High  School;  Irving  Snow,  Latin,  Campbell 
Union  High  School;  Gertrude  Willows,  Latin,  West  Side  Union 
High   School,  Los  Eanos. 


ADDEESSES  WANTED. 

The  present  addresses  are  wanted  of  the  following  alumni;  they 
were  last  heard  from  in  the  cities  indicated,  but  the  postal  authori- 
ties report  that  they  cannot  be  found  there  now: 

'66 

Charles  A.  Garter Eed  Bluff. 

Clarence  F.  Townsend San   Francisco. 

'71 
Charles  B.  Learned Stockton. 
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'74 
Leonard  J.  Lynch San  Ramon 

'75 

Isaac  T.  Hinton San  Francisco. 

Samuel  R.  Rhodes Meyer,  Arizona. 

'76 
William  H.  Chamberlain San  Francisco 

'77 
Joseph  W.  Welch Los  Angeles. 

'78 

Ahram  C.  Tlarke Nelson. 

Walter  B.  Jones San  Francisco. 

'79 

Marie  D.  Cole St.  Helena. 

Charles   H.  Congdon San  Francisco. 

H.  F.  Jantzen San  Francisco. 

'80 
John  G.  Conrad San  Francisco. 

'81 
Daniel  Suter San  Francisco. 

'82 
Robert  D.  Jackson San  Francisco. 

'83 
Earle  A.  Walcott San  Francisco, 

'86 
Alice  Chapman Nevada  City. 

'87 
Thomas  A.  Gamble 


Ella   C.   McNeeley San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Gibbs   (Mary  White) Santa  Barbara. 

'88 

Maybelle  G.  Murphy San  Francisco. 

Maurice    S.   Woodhams Eureka. 

'89 
Henry  James  Jory San  Francisco. 

'90 
Jabez  A.  Jenkins 
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'91 
Arthur  F.  Allen Manila,  P.  I. 

'92 
Frederick  D.  Browne San  Francisco. 

'93 

Louis  E.  Gooding Wallace,  Idaho. 

Mary   E.   Spooner 

'94 

Frances  A.  Dean 

John  T.  Handsaker 

Henry  C.  Hyde San  Francisco. 

William  D.  Jewett North  Temescal. 

Thomas   C.   Taylor Seattle,   Washington. 

Henry   A.   Weil 

'95 

Harry  L.  Alexander Los  Angeles. 

Louis  L.  Bernheim Santa  Cruz 

Ella  M.  Cook 

Louis  Honig San  Francisco. 

Grant  A.  Laughlin San  Francisco. 

Harold  E,  Monser New  Palestine,  Mo. 

Margaret  A.  Quinton San  Francisco 

William  T.  Khea Linden. 

Arthur  C.  Turner San  Francisco. 

'96 

Edwin  E.  Cox Athena,  Oregon, 

Henry  D.  Danforth San  Francisco. 

Milton  A.  Lippitt San  Francisco. 

Gilbert   S.   Walker Washington,   D.   C. 

'97 

John  F.  Baldwin Daneville. 

Herbert    A.    Barre 

Erie   G.   Hockabout Watsonville. 

William  I.  Hupp Weaverville. 

Christine    B.    Labarraque 

Charles    W.    Morse 

Samuel  R.  Eogers Lovelock,  Nevada. 

Percival  W.  Willis Sacramento. 
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'98 

William    L.    Arkley Lompoc. 

Mra.  George  S.  Schwabacher  (Edna  Blum) 

Walter   P.   Bordwell 

Bertha  V.   Deaderiok 


Silas  W.  Gei3 New  York. 

Riubei   Hayakawa Japan. 

Wildric  F.  Hynes Log  Angeles. 

Eilna   Jones San   Francisco. 

Floytl   McKenney San   Francisco. 

Clara  M.  Stark San  Francisco. 

Cyril  Wigmore Los  Angeles. 

Van  Y.  Yanagisawa Oakland. 

'99 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Jenks  (Belle  Bowden) Los  Angeles. 

Helena  Cohn San  Francisco. 

Harry  J.   Cross San   Francisco. 

L.  F.   Eaton 

Henry  A.  Geis^ndorfer Weimar. 

Mrs.  Robert  Kelley  (Amy  Hamlin) Berkeley. 

Elbert    Hiserman Salinas. 

Burt   E.   Hooper San   Francisco. 

William  F.  Kingsbury Pinkstaff,  Illinois. 

Lavonia  P.  Nash San  Francisco 

Roy  V.  Nye Nome,  Alaska. 

Francis  C.  Pache Angels  Camp. 

Mat  hew  A.  Sammett 

Francis  M.  Simpson San  Francisco. 

Thomas  A.   Smith Dixon. 

Katharine  Stack San  Francisco 

Aimee    Steinhart San   Francisco 

Maud  M.  Taylor Berkeley;  San  i<'rancisco. 

Nellie  Vance Stockton;  San  Francisco 

Helen    E.    Youman Keswick. 

Edward  L.   Young Garden  Grove. 

'00 

Lawrence  Arnstein San   Francisco. 

George  O.  Brehm Fairfax,  Washington. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Brown  (Annie  Coulter) Los  Angeles. 

Joseph  C.  Christensen Berkeley. 

Manual  E.  Flores San  Francisco. 

David  Goodale San  Pablo. 
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William  C.  Haswell San  Francisco. 

John  J.  A.  Hay San  Jose;  Reno,  Nev. 

Charlotte  M.  Hoak Selma;   Berkeley 

James  B.  Herreshoflf,  Jr Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Edward   W.   Lehmer San   Francisco. 

Margaret  McCowan Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Aloysius   P.   Mallon 

Eccleston  B.  Marsh San  Francisco, 

Fred  L.  Morris San  Francisco. 

James  D.   Mortimer Los   Angeles. 

Vance  C.  Osmont San  Francisco. 

Adel   A.   Parker Kent,   Washington. 

Hugo  G.  Poheim San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Taylor   (Ruth  Armstrong) Redlands 

Leland    H.    Tracy Berkeley. 

'01 

Ella  M.  Bunnell Vallejo. 

Helen  E.  Clapp Los  Angeles. 

Charles  M.  Colton San  Francisco. 

Guy  W.  Eddy Los  Angeles. 

Lawrence  L.  Greene San  Francisco. 

Melvin   S.   Griffiths Oakland. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Grossjean Berkeley. 

Marcelle     Gunning Chicago. 

Fred  B.   Hart San   Francisco. 

May  B.  Johnson Esparto;  Madison;  Petaluma. 

George   R.   Lehman Grass   Valley. 

Curtis  B.  Locklin Elk  Grove. 

Hugh  McC.  Love Los  Angeles. 

Henry  D.  Morse Butte,   Montana. 

Oney  McC.  Nicely Berkeley. 

Robert  Patek Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Taichi  Tanabe San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  J.  Ralph   (Lilian  Versalovich) Alameda. 

'02 

Mrs.  F.  Nelson   (Fannie  Avery) Portland,  Oregon. 

Bonficld  Bowman Berkeley. 

John  T.  Bryan Tokyo,  Japan. 

William  H.  Cooper Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Harry    H.    Glessner Berkeley. 

Bertha  Hendricks Berkeley. 

James  S.  Horovitz 
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Chickara    Xakano Oakland, 

Edward  A.  Nis San  Francisco. 

Horace  M.  Ramsey Salem,  Oregon. 

Seiichi  Masataka  Tamura San  Francisco. 

'U3 

George  L.  Baker Berkeley. 

Louis  L.  Breitstein Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Pearl   E.   Brown Berkeley. 

Drury  DeW.  Butler Berkeley. 

Carl  L.  Cook Washington,  D.  C. 

Bertram  E.  Corlett Carson  City,  Nevada. 

Lloyd  E.   Elwell Berkeley. 

Miriam   S.  Faddis Beaumont 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Kleyn-Schoovel  (Amy  Flagg) Berkeley. 

Earnest  Flammer Chicago. 

Ethel    J.    Hardie Fernando 

Helen  N.  Henry Berkeley. 

William   S.   Herreshoff Berkeley. 

Reginald    H.   Kelley San    Francisco. 

Herbert  K.  Keon Martinez 

Leonard  T.  Kitts Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Kisatsuchi  Koda San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Johnstone  (Elsie  B.  Leale) Chicago. 

Edward  Leppien Red  Rock,  Arizona. 

Ethelyn    Mills Oakland. 

Thomas  E.  Morrlssey 

Erastus  G.  Nash San  Francisco. 

Jesse  A.  Nicolson San  Francisco;  Centerville. 

Charles  W^.  Petit Lawrence,  Kansas. 

George  A.  Raven Berkeley. 

Josephine  Rosenberg Oakland;  Los  Angeles. 

Henry  C.  Stanley Schenectady,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Milton  Steinway  (Hattie  Kierski) San  Francisco. 

Keijiro  Tanaka San  Francisco. 

Cordie  Weinlander San  Francisco. 

C.  L.  Wright San  Francisco. 

'04 

Lerda    E.    Arbulich Berkeley. 

Mary  W.  Baird San   Francisco. 

Clara  G.  Barstow Berkeley. 

Louise  Beardsley San  Francisco 

Louise  Beardsley San  Francisco 
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Bennett  B.  Boyd Berkeley. 

Carlotta  Case Oakland. 

Alexander  M.  Ehrlich San  Francisco. 

Arnold  M.   Ehrlich San  Francisco 

Bertha  S.  C.  Grozelier San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  C.  Poindexter  (Mary  O.  Grundy) Los  Angeles. 

Myrtle    E.    Meacham Auburn. 

Walter  W.  Merriam Etna  Mills. 

Sei   Kitch    Sanada Berkeley. 

Josephine  Seavey Berkeley. 

Elizabeth   S.   Wetmore Stockton. 

Samuel  Sung  Yung New  York. 

'05 

Earnest  J.  Stanley Santa  Ana 

Helen  M.  Sinsheimer San  Francisco. 

James  G.   Smith Portland,   Oregon 

Eleanor  L.   Stanton San   Diego. 

Lester  O.  Steinfeld San  Francisco. 

Anna  Stuart Los  Angeles. 

Carl  Wigholm San  Francisco. 

Eay  K.  Barrows San  Francisco. 

Edith    A.    Burnett Berkeley. 

Wilhelmina  L.  Kane Ventura. 

Shun  Tet  Kong Canton,  China. 

Anna  C.  Lee San  Diego 

James   S.   Mullen Berkeley. 

Harold    Peterson Clearwater 

William  H.  Phillips Hanford. 

'06 

Mary  E.  Feenan Ontario,  Canada 

Edward  P.  Genochio   (Pharmacy) San  Francisco 

Philip    Huber Bunker    Hill 

'07 

Harold  Gray Berkeley 

Henry  V.  Hubbard Los  Angeles. 

Irene   Moore Berkeley 

Paul  St.  John San  Francisco 

Anthony  Sylvia San  Francisco 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFOENIA  CLUBS. 

University  or  California  Club  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Newel  Perry,  Secretary  of  the  University  of  California  Club 
in  New  York  City,  writes  some  interesting  items  regarding  its 
organization  and  characteristics.  The  active  membership  is  not 
limited  to  those  holding  degrees,  the  theory  being  that  mem- 
bers of  the  alumni  should  not  have  a  monopoly  of  affection  and 
gratitude  to  the  University.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  has  ever 
matriculated  at  the  University  or  any  one  who  has  ever  been  a 
member  of  its  faculty  or  of  its  board  of  regents  is  eligible  to 
active  membership.  Only  those  holding  a  degree,  however,  may 
take  office.  Other  enthusiastic  Californians  have  been  made  hon- 
orary members.  The  records  show  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  eighty-seven  gentlemen  members  and  twenty-nine  lady  mem- 
bers. Several  names  of  special  interest  occur  in  the  list,  some  of 
which  may  be  mentioned:  Bryan  Bell,  '03,  now  connected  with  the 
Iron  Age  of  New  York,  was  President  of  his  senior  class;  Warner 
Brown,  '04,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University; 
Homer  Davenport  is  associated  with  the  Evening  Mail,  as  is  also 
Reuben  L.  Goldberg,  '04;  James  Hopper,  the  famous  quarter-back, 
and  later  football  coach,  is  on  the  staff  of  McClure's  Magazine; 
A.  W.  Ransom,  '97,  is  President  of  the  Club;  Lincoln  Steffens,  '89, 
i?  associated  with  the  American  Magazine;  Richard  Walton  Tully, 
now  known  throughout  the  land  as  a  dramatist,  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  The  most  venerable  member  is  the  Rev. 
Albert  Franklin  Lyle,  one  of  two  surviving  members  of  the  Class 
of  '64,  who  two  years  ago  acted  as  chaplain  at  the  Charter  Day 
exercises,  and  sent  a  message  of  greeting  and  good  will  to  his  alma 
mater  for  the  same  occasion  this  spring.  In  the  evening  of  life 
he  is  just  as  loyal  a  Californian  as  the  undergraduates  now  in 
college. 


The  University  of  California  Club  of  Southern  California. 

Leslie  Hewitt,  '90,  President. 
Marco  Newmakk,  '02,  Secretary. 

The  University  of  California  Club  of  Southern  California  held 
its  monthly  reunion  and  luncheon  in  the  Cafe  Bristol  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  The  club  has  about  180  names  on  its  membership  roll.  City 
Attorney  Leslie  Hewitt  being  president.  Membership  is  open  to 
any  former  student  of  the  University  of  at  least  two  semesters' 
standing.  At  present  the  activity  of  the  club  consists  solely  of  the 
reunions,  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month,  and  of  an 
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annual  banquet.  The  members  of  the  club  hope  to  effect  a  more 
formal  organization  in  the  near  future  and  maintain  regular  club 
rooms  after  the  fashion  of  the  University  of  Cali'fornia  Club  of 
San  Francisco.  The  secretary,  Marco  Newmark,  of  M.  A.  Newmark 
&  Co.,  141  North  Los  Angeles  street,  is  anxious  to  hear  from  any 
California  man  that  has  not  yet  joined. 

Following  is  the  roster  of  the  club.     Addresses  are  in  Los  An- 
geles except  where  otherwise  given. 
Thomas  D.  Allin,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Chas.  A.  Allin,   '94,  109  East  Walnut  street,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Euss  Avery,   '94,  Laughlin  Building. 
H.  L.  Alexander,  '96,  1018  South  Alvarado  avenue. 
Earle  C.  Anthony,  '03,  415  South  Hill  street. 
Owen  S.  Adams,   '05,  235  Mason  building. 
Julian  Adams,   '05,  Hotel  Valdimar,  Sixth  and  Hope  streets. 
D.  S.  Adams,  '05,  235  Mason  Building. 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Baker,  329  I.  W.  Hellman  Building. 
Reginald  Balmer,  235  Mason  Building. 
Fred  Barkelew,  3110  Budlong  avenue. 
Clarence  Baruch,  '02,  care  of  Haas  Baruch  Co. 
Arnold  Becker,  care  of  Mining  Eeview. 
Leo  Bergin,  L.  A.  Soap  Co. 
Fred  H.  Bixby,  '98,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Bloch,   '01,  Hotel  Plumacita,  Sixteenth  and  Figueroa  sts. 
Fred  Boegle,  care  of  Bradstreet 's.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Earl  Y.  Boothe,  '77,  824  South  Bonnie  Brae. 
Franklin  Booth,    '88,  262  South  Los  Angeles  street. 
Willis  H.  Booth,  262  South  Los  Angeles  street. 
Sheldon  Borden,  '84,  Stimson  Building. 
Ed  Bosbyshell,  1866  West  Eleventh  street. 
J.  D.  Bowler,  Southern  California  Savings  Bank. 
John  A.  Brewer,  '91,  Central  Bank,  Fourth  and  Broadway. 
W.  W.  Brier,   '82,  Citizens  National  Bank  Building. 
Clark  Briggs,  1154  Arapahoe  street. 

Harry  E.  Briggs,  '03,  71  South  Euclid  avenue,  Pasadena. 
Carlton  P.  Burke,  337  Bradbury  Building. 
Volney  H.  Craig,  '97,  Lamanda  Park,  Cal. 
W.  T.  Craig,   '89,  Bullard  Building. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Covert,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Bert  Crane,  Hotel  Valdemar,  Sixth  and  Hope  streets. 
W.  K.  Crawford,  '02,  704  Merchants  Trust. 
A.  A.  Caldwell,   '93,  1629  St.  Andrews  Place. 
Chas.  M.  Coleman,  '01,  544  Douglas  Building. 
Chas.  E.  Carver,   '97,  412  Bradbury  Building. 
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C.  Weston  Clark,  '99,  L.  A.  Business  College. 

Albert  Clayton,   '02,  Long  Beach  High  School,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

L.  S.  Clarke,  512  South  Spring  street. 

Geo.  E.  Coleman,  '91,  514  Union  Trust  Building. 

G.  Curtis  De  Garmo,  '97,  Trust  Building. 

Birney  Donnell,   '98,  6312  Pasadena  avenue. 

Eichard  J.  Dillon,   '96,  425  Douglas  Building. 

F.  M.  Duncan,   '99,  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co. 

J.  Oscar  Downing,   '00,  218  Cons.  Life  Building. 

W.  H.  Dehm,  '05,  704  Merchants  Trust. 

Edward  A.  Dickson,  '01,  care  of  Los  Angeles  Express. 

James  M.  Dikeman,  610  Witmer  street. 

Will  G.  Dandy,  3049  West  Sixth  street. 

William  K.  Durbin,   '02,  329  West  Third  street. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Edelman,   '89,  Bradbury  Building. 

F.  E.  Engstrom,  2704  Ellendale  Place. 

Guy  Eddy,   '01,  722  Bryson  Building. 

Max  Enderlein,  S02  Washington  street. 

Milton  Epstein,  Care  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

C.  J.  Fox,  Jr.,   '95,  116  North  Union  avenue. 

W.  Joseph  Ford,  Larronde  Buibling. 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Frick,   '99,  Union  Trust  Building. 

James  C.  Ferris,  Care  Title  Insurance  and  Title  Co. 

F.  G.  Finlayson,   '85,  H.  W.  Hellman  Building. 
H.  C.  Gardett,  '04,  735  Lake  street. 

E.  A.  Garrettson,  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.,  725  Antonio  street. 
J.  W.  Gastrich,  '05,  227  East  Twenty-fourth  street. 
Frank  Gillelen,  '05,  Care  Broadway  Bank. 
David  Goldberg,  '97,  Bradbury  Building. 
Frank  G.  Goodman,  Harvard  School. 

G.  B.  Gordon,  Glendora,  Cal. 

Luther  H.  Green,  '95,  429  Pacific  Electric  Building. 

C.  H.  Hudson,  Care  Engineering  Dept.  S.  P.  Railroad,  Arcade  Depot. 

S.  M.  Haskins.  '93,  Pacific  Electrical  Building. 

Benj.  Harwood,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

Kent  A.  Hawley,  '07,  325  South  Los  Angeles  street. 

C.  D.  Houghton,  Hipolito  Screen  Co. 

D.  S.  Halladay,  '90.  610  Grant  Building. 
C.  F.  Holland,   '86,  Bullard  Building. 

L.  E.  Hewitt,  '90,  City  Attorney's  office.  City  Hall. 

Horace  C.  Head,  '91,  Santa  Ana. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Irones,  1151  East  Adams  street. 

C.  B.  Jones,  '05,  Care  Hunsaker  &  Britt,  H.  W.  Hellman  Building. 

H.  H.  Kerckhoff,  Hipolito  Screen  Co. 
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Frank  M.  Kelsey,  Care  Met.  Bank  and  T.  Co.,  Sixth  and  Spring  sts. 

B.  F.  Kierulff,   '02,  324  Laughlin  Building. 
Dr.  Joseph  Kurtz,  '72,  Douglas  Building. 
Edward  G.  Kuster,  '00,  3612  South  Flower  street. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Kelsey,   '83,  318  H.  W.  Hellman  Building. 
Ealph  Kaiser,  619  Fay  Building. 

Jonas  E.  Killian,   '07,  El  Monte. 

Max  Loewenthal,   '81,  Wilcox  Building. 

Philo  L.  Lindley,  315  West  Fourth  street. 

Joseph  Loeb,   '05,  837  West  Lake  avenue. 

Arthur  P.  Lazarus,  '89,  952  Lake  street. 

Johnson  Lindsay,  1035  Lincoln  street. 

Dan  Laubersheimer,  134 1^  North  Spring  street. 

Harry  A.  Lane,  Care  Examiner. 

Harry  Linscott,   '99,  Hotel  Lankershim. 

Archie  Macleisb,  357  South  Alvarado  street. 

Ed  Maier,  440  Aliso  street. 

H.  H.  Mayberry,  Alhambra,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Meserva,   '86,  Trust  Building. 

Irving  S.  Metzler,  '04,  423  Stimson  Building. 

Geo.  U.  Moyse,  Care  Glendale  High  School,  Glendale,  Cal. 

C.  L.  Moyer,  City  Engineer 's  office. 

Geo.  W.  Monroe,  '00,  Care  Whittier  High  School,  Whittier. 

J.  S.  Montague,   '05,  2672  West  Pico  street. 

Professor  E.  C.  Moore,  407  West  Twenty-third  street. 

J.  W.  Morin,  '05,  310  St.  Louis  Building,  Pasadena. 

A.  E.  Morrison,   '03,  773  Pacific  Electric  Building. 

L  J.  Muma,  219  Laughlin  Building. 

Frank  McConnell,  314  West  Fourth  street. 

James  E.  McDonald,  Care  McDonald  Scott  Co.,  309-15  Lankershim 

Building. 
John  McNabb,  419  Union  Trust  Building. 
Dr.  Thos.  E.  McNabb,  '03,  419  Union  Trust  Building. 
M.  E.  Newmark,   '02,  141  North  Los  Angeles  street. 
Edward  North,  441  South  Cummings  street. 
Henry  M.  Newmark,  Box  567,  Station  C. 
Geo.  O.  Noble,  '96,  220  West  Tenth  street. 
Dr.  Harry  Newman,  '02,  327  Bradbury  Building. 
Eobert  Newmark,  '02,  141  North  Los  Angeles  street. 
Gurney  Newlin,  '02,  737  West  28th  street. 
J.  L.  Neighbor,   '04,  Care  Colton  High  School,  Colton. 
H.  W.  O  'Melveny,   '79,  432  Wilcox  Building. 

James  P.  Osborn,  Zellerbach  &  Sons,  113  North  Los  Angeles  street. 
E.  A.  Owen,  '97,  Care  High  School,  Pasadena. 
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L.  Oppenhcim,  451  South  Broadway. 

J.  Roy  Pinkham,  '02,  624  Laughlin  Building. 

L.  M.  Pratt,  608  Laughlin  Building. 

H.  G.  Parker,  '90,  City  Engineer's  office. 

H.  A.  Petterson,  '05,  1107  Towne  avenue. 

H.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,   '94,  1336  West  Thirty-sixth  street. 

E.  E.  Powers,   '86,  Bullard  Building. 
John  Posey,  650  West  Twenty-third  street. 
Oliver  Posey,  410  Douglas  Building. 

Earl  C.  Peck,  060  South  Burlington  avenue. 

W.  H.  Ramsaur,  440  West  Fifth  street,  Long  Beach. 

H.  W.  Rhodes,  '94,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

F.  Elmer  Rich,   '90,  1615  Toberman  street. 

E.  B.  Robinson,  210  West  Tenth  street. 

George  P.  Robinson,  '92,  533  South  Fremont  avenue. 

F.  V.  Routt,  '06,  Alhambra. 

Joseph  H.  Russell,  Newbury  Park,  Ventura  Co. 

Winfield  Scott,  Care  Western  Graphic. 

J.  F.  Spencer,  '98,  Gardena. 

Hermann  R.  Steinbach,  '06,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Lee  P.  Stephens,  American  National  Bank  Building. 

Chas.  Seyler,  Jr.,  '99,  101  Henne  Building. 

W.  Cliflford  Smith,   '04,  Long  Beach. 

Fielding  J.  Stilson,  Hellman  Building. 

Joseph  W.  Swanwick,  Stowell  Building. 

Albert  J.  Sherer,  '95,  Wilcox  Building. 

AV.  S.  Sessions,   '01,  618  South  Bonnie  Brae. 

Geo.  E.  Spenee,  Monrovia. 

Wm.  L.  Stewart,  Care  Union  Oil  Co. 

Victor  C.  Stumpf,   '05,  2429  East  Third  street. 

Kenneth  Shibley,  1428  Albany  street. 

Rowe  Sanderson,  1336  West  Lake  avenue. 

Louis  Stanton,  660  Burlington  avenue. 

W\  B.  Scott,  '99,  1306  Union  Trust  Building,  Care  Scott  Conditt  Co. 

Walter  A.  Schmidt,   '06,  736  Burlington  avenue. 

E.  H.  Sawyer,  '04,  439  California  street. 

T.  E.  Stanton,  Jr.,  '04,  2627  Halldale  avenue. 

Frank  Simpson,  Jr.,   '99,  1032  Ingraham. 

W.  T.  Sterling,  Care  Edison  Electric  Co. 

Dr.  Lewis  S.  Thorpe,  '96,  Wilcox  Building. 

V.  R.  Townsend,  '03,  737  Buena  Vista  street. 

Harvey  Thorpe,  747  West  Eighteenth  street. 

Dr.  Neil  C.  Trew,  146  East  avenue  56. 

A.  W.  Tomer,  Glendale  High  School,  Glendale. 
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W.  J.  Yariel,   '88,  Tago  Building. 

Samuel  J.  Van  Ornum,  '03,  Engineer  of  City  HaU,  Pasadena. 

W.  M.  Van  Dyke,  '78,  U.  S.  Court  Clerk. 

H.  S.  Van  Dyke,  '93,  Bullard  Block. 

L.  H.  Valectine,   '87,  Wilcox  Building. 

Ernest  P.  Wellman,  '98,  Tago  Building. 

G    Gaylord  Watson,   '04,  946  Sunbury  street. 

J.  M.  Willard,  1436  Winfield  street. 

Erie  M.  Weight,   '02,  Care  Examiner. 

Shirley  C.  Ward,  Trust  Building. 

Olin  Wellborn,  Jr.,    '04,  Hotel  Leighton. 

Clifford  Wood,   '94,  737  Buena  Vista  street. 

Geo.  A.  Wright,  '99,  690  Pacific  Electric  Building. 

Chas.  Wright,  '02,  690  Pacific  Electric  Building. 

W.  W.  Winn,  1608  Ingraham  street. 

C.  M.  W^estcott,   '00,  Eedlands  High  School,  Eedlands. 

Lewis  B.  Withers,  1700  West  Jefferson  street. 


The  University  of  California  Club  of  Bakersfield. 

Hugh  Allen,  '07,  Grace  Batz,  '09,  Mrs.  F.  E.  (Christensen)  Borton, 
'03,  Mr.  F.  E.  Borton,  '00,  Edward  Benson,  '10,  C.  S.  Ballaugh,  '05, 
Mabel  Chubb,  '07,  Florence  Chubb,  '10,  Peter  Cuneo,  '07,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Craig,  '85,  Clifford  Greely,  ex-  '90,  Alex  Heyman,  ex-  '83,  Lois  Jameson, 
Chubb,  '07,  Florence  Chubb,  '10,  Peter  Cuneo,  '07,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Craig, 
'85,  Clifford  Greely,  ex- '90,  Alex  Heyman,  ex- '83,  Lois  Jameson, 
'06,  Hugh  Jewett,  '06,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kaye,  Mr.  W.  W.  Kaye,  '98, 
Dr.  W.  Kedian,  '05,  Eli  May,  '03,  Dr.  A.  M.  Mcintosh,  '03,  Mrs.  J. 
McCaffrey,  ex- '04,  Newborn  McArthur,  ex- '07,  Millie  Neill,  '08, 
Wm.  Patterson,  '08,  Dr.  Guy  Eogers,  '01,  Eva  A.  Smith,  '08,  Earle 
Wagy,  '09,  Blanche  Weill,  '04,  Irma  Weill,  '07,  Dr.  S.  V.  West,  '03. 


GEADUATES  OF  THE  UNIVEESITY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  dean  of  the  University  of  California  Medical  School,  Dr. 
A.  A.  D'Anconna,  reports  that  sixteen  students  in  his  department 
took  the  examinations  this  year  before  the  State  board  of  medical 
examiners,  and  that  only  one  failed.  It  is  further  reported  from 
the  East  that  at  a  recent  examination  held  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Service  there  were  one  hundred  appli- 
cants from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  a  University  of 
California  man,  a  graduate  with  the  class  of  1903,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  successful  applicants. 
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1872-3 

1873-4 

1874-5 

1875-6 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1879-80 

1880-1 

1881-2 

1882-3 

1883-4 

1884-5 

1885-6 

1886-7 

1887-8 

1888-9 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-00 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1907-8 


C,  A.  Garter, 
G.  E.  Sherman, 
N.  D.  Arnot, 
J.  R.  Glascock, 
J.  L.  Beard, 
G.  C.  Edwards, 
Arthur  Rodgers, 
R.  L.  McKee, 
W,  R.  Davis, 
J.   N.   Whitworth, 
C.  A.  \Vetmore, 
T.    F.    Barry, 
J.  R.  Glascock, 
J.   M.   Whitworth, 
G.  J.  Ainsworth, 
C.  M.  Davis, 
E.  B.  Pomroy, 

W.  C.  Jones, 
Clinton  Day, 

J.  B.  Reinstein, 
A.  F.  Morrison, 
W.   R.   Davis, 
Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona, 
Charles  S.  Greene, 

Frank  Otis, 

A.  G.  Eells, 
G.   R.   Lukens, 
W.  B.  Cope, 


'66 
'66 
'69 
'65 
'68 
'73 
'72 
'70 
'74 
'72 
'68 
'74 
'65 
'72 
'73 
'79 


'to 

'68 


Red  BluflF. 

Deceased. 

Placerville. 

906  Broadway,  Oakland. 

Died  Nov.  19,  1903. 

2546  Dana  St.,  Berkeley. 

Died  June  24,  1902. 

876  Broadway,  Oakland. 

Bacon   Building,   Oakland. 

Died  April  15,  1901. 

Livermore. 

352  Delbert  Block,  S.  F. 

906   Broadway,   Oakland. 

Died  April  15,  1901. 

Died  Oct.  20,  1895. 

1012  Locust  St.,  St.   Louis. 

Died  Dec,  1895. 

2526  Benvenue  Av.,  Bkly. 
2747  Bancroft  Way,  Bkly. 

906  Ellis  St.,  S.  F. 


'78  2022  California  St.,  S.  F. 

'74  Bacon   Building,   Oakland. 

'80  Medical  Dept.,  Affil.  Colleges. 

'86  Free  Public  Library,  Okld. 

'73  1609  Santa  Clara  Av.  Almda. 

'86  507  Eddy  St.,  S.  F. 

'89  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Oakland. 

'83  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
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THE  TREATY  OF  AMITY,  COMMERCE,  AND 

NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Robert  R.  Rankin. 


Taken  singly,  the  year  1794  contains  the  period  of 
greatest  peril  to  the  American  union  and  its  international 
relations  which  the  annals  of  this  country  have  yet  recorded. 
Only  eleven  years  had  passed  since  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  closing  a  vital  revolutionary  war  which  had  drained 
the  resources  of  the  colonies  to  their  utmost.  During  the 
intervening  period  of  those  eleven  years  one  government 
had  been  established  which  had  proved  so  inadequate  in  two 
of  its  branches  that  it  was  laid  aside,  leaving  only  hesitancy 
and  doubt  of  a  union  for  the  new  government  to  meet.  The 
constitution  of  this  new  government  had  been  in  force  but 
five  years  and  had  by  no  means  convinced  the  people  that 
it  was  qualified  to  administer  to  their  diverse  interests.  It 
certainly  did  not  embody  the  unqualified  ideas  for  govern- 
ment of  any  one  man,  or  of  a  state,  or  of  a  national  party, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  failed  in  this,  so  far  was  it  carefully 
watched  by  the  statesmen  who  had  formed  it. 

Such  were  the  internal  conditions.  Abroad  a  bitter  war 
existed  between  England  and  France  and  with  these  two 
countries  our  international  relations  were  primarily  con- 
nected.   With  England,  the  mother  country,  there  had  been 
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a  recent  war,  and  since  independence  had  been  grranted,  her 
attitude  had  been  hau^dity  and  overbearing,'.  France  had 
been  tlie  staunch  ally  of  the  American  colonies  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  and  now  expected  reciprocal  aid 
and  attention.  Racial  pride  and  national  interests  de- 
manded an  amicable  relation  with  Great  Britain ;  sympathy 
and  national  gratitude  demanded  every  attention  in  behalf 
of  France.  President  Washington  in  his  appreciation  of 
these  conditions  aptly  described  them :-  "To  sum  the  whole 
up  in  a  few  words :  I  have  never,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  seen  a  crisis  which,  in 
my  judgment,  has  been  so  pregnant  with  interesting  events, 
nor  one  from  which  more  is  to  be  apprehended."     •     *     * 

Of  all  the  policies  which  presented  themselves  to  this 
government  but  one  met  with  national  approval.  That  was : 
The  United  States  can  not  remain  uninterested  and  obliv- 
ious to  the  opportunities  now  presented ;  it  must  take  some 
definite  stand  and  maintain  it.  What  this  policy  should  be 
was  the  vital  question  in  the  crisis  of  the  administration. 

As  a  solution  of  this  question  and  as  one  of  the  interest- 
ing events  from  which  much  was  apprehended  the  adminis- 
tration decided  upon  negotiations  with  England  through  its 
envoy  extraordinary,  John  Jay. 

But  for  the  success  of  this  envoy  at  the  British  court  in 
London,  the  early  history  of  this  government  would  have  to 
be  rewritten.  As  is  shown  in  the  following  pages,  war,  in 
all  likelihood,  would  have  resulted,  and  for  war  "the  United 
States  was  never  more  unprepared."  A  conservative  state- 
ment maintains  that  the  independence  which  the  colonies 
had  so  latelj^  won  would  have  suffered  greatly.  It  is  hardly 
less  conservative  to  say  that  independence  would  have  suf- 
fered irredeemably. 

It  is  with  these  negotiations  that  this  essay  has  to  deal, 
and  a  word  as  to  its  sources  and  method  of  development 


=  Washington,  ' '  Writings, ' '  Vol.  XI,  p.  48.    Cf.  Gibbs,  ' '  Memories 
of  Wolcott/'  Vol.  I,  p.  327. 
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might  be  in  keeping  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

In  regard  to  sources,  this  essay  has  been  unusually  for- 
tunate in  having  a  large  field  of  original  material.  The 
greatest  contributors  to  this  field  have  been  the  American 
State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  containing  all  the  original 
documents  relative  to  the  negotiations,  and  the  Annals  of 
Congress,  containing  all  the  speeches  which  embody  the 
views  of  this  as  well  as  foreign  countries.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  indispensible  material  which  is 
minor  only  in  the  quantity,  not  quality,  which  it  contrib- 
utes. In  this  class  are  noted  the  diaries,  letters,  speeches, 
and  writings  of  contemporary  statesmen  who  rank  among 
the  greatest  which  this  or  any  other  country  has  had  the 
fortune  to  possess.  George  Washington,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  James  Madison  might  head  this  list.  Upon  such 
primary  sources  is  the  evidence  in  this  essay  based.  All 
interests  contained  herein  have  been  taken  from  first-hand 
materials  and  the  great  amount  of  secondary  works  ap- 
pended have  been  used  only  in  cross  reference  and  most 
general  considerations.  There  has  been  much  subsequent 
periodical  literature  which  is  of  such  slight  importance  as 
hardly  to  merit  attention.  However,  one  exception  must  be 
made  to  the  general  condemnation  of  periodicals,  and  that 
is  in  favor  of  the  contemporary  newspapers  published  at 
Philadelphia,  The  American  Daily  Advertiser  and  the 
Aurora. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  this  subject,  several 
methods  presented  themselves.  But  upon  a  summary  view 
the  material  divided  itself  most  naturally  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  consists  of  a  chronological  and  narrative  his- 
tory of  the  events  which  surround  the  making  of  the  treaty. 
The  second  part  contains  an  exposition  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations  and  in  the  treaty  itself.  Finally, 
there  appear  the  subsequent  results  of  these  negotiations 
with  an  explanation  of  the  objects  effected  by  that  docu- 
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ment.  And  there  are  added  other  interests  which  resulted 
from  this  special  mission  to  Enj:?Iand  but  of  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  trace  or  even  sujjjjrestion  in  the  articles  as 
finally  ratified  by  the  two  nations. 

The  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  as  it  was  pop- 
ularly called,  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  affords  a  study  of  the 
political,  commercial,  and  international  interests  during  the 
first  years  of  this  government. 

I.— THE  NARRATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TREATY. 

History,  by  its  definition  of  evolutionary  processes,  is 
best  illustrated  in  its  narration,  but  its  narration  in  this 
place  may  serve  an  additional  purpose — that  of  a  general 
undei-standing  of  the  most  unpopular  treaty  which  the 
United  States  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  contract. 

1.  Some  of  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  this  treaty 
were  of  long  standing.  Many  of  them  had  existed  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Likewise,  there  were  some  arising 
from  later  reasons.  There  had  been  an  attempt  to  settle 
many  points  of  difference  in  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  and 
the  breaking  of  certain  provisions^  in  this  treaty  was  one  of 
the  main  causes  demanding  a  settlement.  The  retention  of 
the  forts*  in  the  northern  and  w-estern  parts  of  the  United 
States  acted  as  "a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  young  republic," 
and  another  action  equally  painful  was  the  ruinous  com- 
mercial policy  which  had  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  the 
British  Orders  in  Council.  These  had  worked  special  injury 
in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  West  Indies,  where  hun- 
dreds of  ships,  particularly  from  New  England,  had  been 
seized  and  condemned  for  carrying  French  produce  or  pro- 
visions to  French  ports.  The  impressment  of  American 
seamen  was  another  source  of  irritation.     All  these  direct 

^  Vide  Appendix  E. 
*  Vide  p.  18. 
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causes  were  harped  upon  by  the  spirit  of  war  on  the  part  of 
the  New  England  Democrats.  The  Republicans  over  the 
country  adopted  retaliation  in  the  form  of  a  suspension  of 
all  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Both  policies 
pointed  directly  to  war,  which  was  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  extreme,  owing  to  our  new  government  and  complete 
lack  of  preparation  for  any  encounter  whatsoever.  Against 
this  popular  demand  for  war,  which  was  voiced  in  many 
assemblies  and  made  them  scorn  British  relations  and  re- 
joice in  French  victories,  there  was  another  party  which 
realized  what  war  would  mean  for  the  United  States  under 
existing  conditions.  This  party  adopted  the  policy  of  peace- 
ful negotiations.  At  the  head  of  this  conservative  party 
stood  President  Washington.  To  his  clear  insight  and 
statesman-like  conduct  more  is  due  than  to  any  one  man  of 
his  time.  Of  his  conduct  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  but 
at  present  let  the  words  of  the  British  chronicler  suffice: 
"Happily  for  that  country  (America)  and  Great  Britain 
itself,  General  Washington  still  presided  over  American 
councils."^  The  policy  of  peace  could  be  assured  only  by 
immediate  negotiations  to  relieve  the  tension  upon  strained 
national  relations.  The  United  States  had  but  recently  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  receiving  an  embassador  from  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Hammond  was  a  man  whom  Fisher  Ames 
properly  estimated  as  lacking  in  prudence  and  moderation." 
Our  own  minister  at  London,  Mr.  Pinckney,  was  a  man  of 
prejudices  and  strongly  pro-Gallician,  although,  as  Wash- 
ington declared,  his  confidence  in  him  remained  undimin- 
ished.'^ 

2.  Conditions  demanded  a  special  envoy,  and  Washing- 
ton reasoned  that  such  a  representative  would  serve  more 
properly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  British  admin- 
istrators the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  to 
insure  the  British  Government  that  the  executive  of  the 

°  Annual  Register,  1794,  p.  148. 

«  Vide  ' '  Works. ' '    Letter  to  C.  Gore,  March  5,  1794. 

'  Message  to  Senate,  April  16,  1794, 
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United  States  intended  if  possible  to  maintain  neutrality." 
"With  an  eye  to  this  purpose,  his  choice  first  rested  upon 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  work  had  shown  him  a  man  of 
no  mean  ability.  But  Hamilton  had  many  and  some  bitter 
enemies,  and  Washinjrton  was  warned  by  Monroe  that  a 
treaty  satisfactory  in  most  respects  would  find  opposition  on 
the  prejudiced  grounds  that  it  was  Hamilton's  work.  Ham- 
ilton was  deeply  grieved  at  being  laid  aside,  but  proposed 
the  name  of  John  Jay  to  Washington,  who  immediately  as- 
sented. The  appointment  was  laid  before  the  Senate  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1794,  and  three  days  of  stormy  debate 
followed  before  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination.  The 
final  vote  stood  eighteen  in  favor  and  eight  against,  with 
Aaron  Burr  and  James  Monroe  of  Virginia  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition.  Jay  was  holding  Circuit  Court  at  Phila- 
delphia when  his  nomination  was  confirmed,  so  no  time  was 
lost  in  notifying  him  of  his  appointment.  That  he  .saw  the 
difficulties  before  him  can  not  be  doubted.  He  writes:  "I 
will  go,  foreseeing  the  consequences  to  my  personal  popu- 
larity. *  *  *  The  good  of  my  country  I  believe  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  and  I  am  ready  to  make  it. ' '®  He  writes 
to  his  wife  upon  the  15th  of  April,  1794,  that  his  dilemma 
lay  between  personal  and  public  considerations.  On  the  19th 
he  writes  in  further  explanation :  '  *  No  appointment  ever 
operated  more  unpleasantly  upon  me,  but  the  public  con- 
siderations which  were  urged,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  pressed,  strongly  impress  me  with  the  conviction  that 
to  refuse  it  would  be  to  desert  mj'  duty  for  the  sake  of  my 
ease  and  domestic  concerns  and  comforts.  "^^  His  personal 
disinclination  was  not  without  foundation,  for  no  portion 
of  his  career  has  been  subject  to  more  unsparing  criticism 
than  that  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

The  spirit  of  the  country  was  not  so  much  in  opposition 
to  Jay  or  a  treaty  which  he  might  negotiate  as  it  was  to  any 

'  Message  to  Senate,  April  16,  1794. 

°  Johnston 's  ' '  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay, ' '  Vol.  IV. 

'"  Johnston 's  ' '  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay, ' '  Vol.  IV. 
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treaty  with  Great  Britain.  This  spirit  found  expression  in 
many  ways  and  some  of  these  were  in  personal  attacks  upon 
the  envoy-elect.  This  popular  spirit  is  amply  illustrated  in 
a  motion  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  two  days 
after  Jay's  appointment.  This  motion  was  a  prohibition 
upon  importation  of  produce  of  British  growth  or  manufac- 
ture after  date.  The  very  apparent  purpose  was  to  render 
Jay 's  mission  nugatory.  This  motion  passed  the  House  and 
was  only  stopped  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice-President.  However,  Washington  in  all  probability 
would  have  vetoed  it. 

Jay  accepted  his  appointment  to  England  without  vacat- 
ing his  office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  although 
he  never  afterwards  occupied  that  position.  This  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  great  objections  to  his  appointment,  raised 
by  the  party  in  opposition.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  answer, 
for  only  imperative  necessity  and  a  lack  of  occupation  for 
the  Court  would  authorize  this  infringement  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary.  A  second  objection  was  to  the 
monarehial  principles  which  he  is  said  to  have  entertained. 
But  when  this  country  was  debating  on  whether  to  receive 
a  minister  from  the  French  Republic  or  a  regent  from  the 
monarchy  of  France,  Jay  promptly  decided  to  receive  no 
regent  from  a  monarchy  unless  it  was  one  de  facto.  A  third 
objection  was  his  indifference  to  the  navigation  rights  of 
the  Mississippi;  a  fourth,  his  attachment  for  England;  and 
a  fifth,  his  aversion  to  France.  The  latter,  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  seems  to  have  been  more  properly 
grounded.  A  sixth  objection  was  a  purely  political  one  with 
no  international  interest.  It  is  best  explained  in  the  con- 
flicting views  of  the  north  and  south.  Mr.  Adams  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  north  when  he  wrote  that  if  Jay  suc- 
ceeded in  his  undertaking  it  would  be  a  strong  recommen- 
dation for  the  Presidency.  This  was  what  the  southern 
states  feared  as  being  most  directly  in  opposition  to  their 
hopes  of  placing  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Presidential  chair. 
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Jay  realized  this  sacrifice.  He  said:  "No  man  could  form 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  however  advantag^eous  it  miprht 
be  to  the  country,  who  would  not  by  his  agency  render  him- 
self so  unpopular  and  odious  as  to  blast  all  hopes  of  political 
preference. ' ' 

Throughout  these  early  years  of  our  government  a  con- 
stant conflict  will  be  noticed  between  what  the  popular 
parties  desired  and  the  policy  of  the  administration.  The 
nomination  of  Jay  is  a  point  in  evidence.  Madison  wrote 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  11th  of  May,  1794,  stating  that 
this  appointment  had  undergone  "the  animadversion  of  the 
press,  "'^  and  that  this  action  together  with  the  measure  for 
a  discriminating  duty  on  British  tonnage  would  be  a  power- 
ful blow  upon  the  popularity  of  the  President. 

The  men  in  power  had  confidence  in  John  Jay.  His 
qualifications  "included  an  unyielding  integrity,  a  keen 
sense  of  justice,  an  unusually  sound  judgment,  if  not  bril- 
liant; freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a  lofty  spirit  of  pride 
in  his  coimtry's  honor.  "^^  He  also  had  experience — to  him 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  man  was  known  the  entire 
history  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Contrasted 
with  Hamilton,  he  possessed  more  experience,  by  his  work 
in  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  greater  popularity, 
moderation  and  freedom  from  partiality  toward  either 
Great  Britain  or  France.  Hamilton  advocated  his  appoint- 
ment as  "the  only  man  in  whose  qualifications  for  success 
there  would  be  thorough  confidence  and  him  whom  alone  it 
would  be  advisable  to  send." 

Jay  departed  for  England  in  the  ship  "Ohio"  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1794."  His  party  consi-sted  of  Colonel  Trum- 
bull, who  was  to  act  as  his  Secretary,  and  his  son.  Upon 
his  departure  Jay  addressed  about  a  thousand  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  had  collected  at  the  wharf  to  wish  him  success 
in  his  undertaking.     Cheers  were  given  and  a  salute  fired 

"  Madison 's  Letters  and  Other  Writings,  Vol.  II. 
"  American  Historical  Eeports,  1901,  Vol.  I. 
^^  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  14,  1794. 
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as  his  vessel  passed  out  of  North  River.  His  voyage  was 
made  very  unpleasant  by  seasickness,  and  he  was  in  ill- 
health  when  he  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  June  8,  1794. 

3.  The  quiet  journey  across  England  rested  him  and 
he  arrived  in  London  June  15;  rented  his  apartments  in 
the  Royal  Hotel,  Pall  Mall,  and  asked  for  an  early  inter- 
view with  Lord  Grenville,  the  British  negotiator.  William 
Wyndham,  or  Lord  Grenville,  son  of  the  projector  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  had  been  appointed  by  the  King  because  he  was 
a  good  statesman,  well  educated,  able  in  ministerial  duties, 
stately  in  bearing,  uncompromising  in  principle,  firm  in  his 
convictions,  high  toned  and  honorable.  Hardly  had  Jay 
landed  at  Falmouth  before  opposition  was  started  against 
him  in  America,  first  in  New  York.  This  was  not  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  for  he  wrote  to  "Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1794,  ''that  attempts  will  be  made  in  America 
to  frustrate  this  negotiation,  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  brought  this  belief  and  opinion  with 
me."" 

Jay  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  His  Majesty 
George  III,  and  the  Queen,  in  politic  conformity  with  Brit- 
ish politeness.  This  courtesy  and  good  manner  was  later 
made  a  point  of  special  objection  by  the  American  oppo- 
sition. His  reception  was  so  courteous  as  to  reassure  the 
administrations  of  both  countries.  His  letters  are  filled  with 
favorable  reports.^^  Without  difficulty  or  delay  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Lord  Grenville,  which  they  agreed, 
upon  Jay's  suggestion,  were  for  the  most  part  to  be  verbal. 

4.  Certain  maritime  and  commercial  controversies  were 
first  taken  up,  followed  by  negotiations  upon  treaty  viola- 
tions. From  this  point  the  negotiations  became  more  in 
detail.  As  a  settlement  was  neared,  projected  treaties  were 
written  up  by  each  and  submitted  to  the  other  for  objections 
and  eliminations.    By  this  process  articles  which  could  not 

"  Johnston 's  ' '  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  on  John  Jay, ' ' 
Vol.  IV. 

'"Appendix  A  (2). 
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be  ap:reed  upon  were  thrown  out  and  certain  modifications 
in  other  articles  were  finally  settled  upon.  Thr<)Ui,'hout  the 
entire  negotiations  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  and  ex- 
pressions of  great  raspeet  were  exchanged  even  after  Jay 
had  returned  to  America.  Upon  Jay's  first  meeting  with 
Lord  Grenville  he  expressed  sentiments  very  favorable  to 
his  character  and  manner,  adding  that  "if  his  disposition 
is  hostile  he  conceals  it  admirably."  Jay's  own  conduct  was 
outlined  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Randolph,  to  acquire  "the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Government,  not  by  improper 
compliances,  but  by  that  sincerity,  candor,  truth  and  pru- 
dence, which  in  my  opinion  will  always  prove  to  be  more 
wise  and  effectual  than  finesse  and  chicane." 

A  reading  of  the  treaty  convinces  one  of  the  dictatorial 
attitude  assumed  by  the  British  Government.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  as  the  result  of  a  treaty  with  a  more  powerful 
nation,  by  the  necessity  which  Jay  felt  of  forming  a  treaty 
of  some  kind,  and  by  the  previous  knowledge  Grenville  had 
of  Jay's  character  and  how  best  to  approach  him.  The 
statesmen  of  that  day  did  not  live  so  much  in  the  light  of 
the  public  press.  Therefore,  the  little  biographical  sketch^" 
of  Jay's  character,  penned  by  Mr.  Elliott,  a  former  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  New  York,  and  sent  to  Grenville  by 
Lord  Auckland,  was  of  great  use.    It  was  of  much  greater 


"  This  was  sent  on  the  22cl  of  June,  1794,  in  anticipation  of  Jay's 
mission.  Its  accuracy  and  the  purchase  it  gave  Grenville  in  approach- 
ing Jay  authorizes  it  in  full:  "I  have  known  Mr.  Jay's  character  in- 
timately from  his  outset  in  public  life.  He  was  originally  under  me 
in  adjusting  some  boundary  lines  of  the  Provinces.  He  has  good 
sense  and  much  information;  has  great  appearance  of  coolness,  and  is 
a  patient  hearer  with  a  good  memory.  He  argues  closely,  but  is  long- 
winded  and  self-opinioned.  He  can  bear  any  opposition  to  what  he 
advances,  provided  that  regard  is  shown  to  his  abilities.  He  may  be 
attacked  by  good  treatment,  but  will  be  unforgiving  if  he  thinks  him- 
self neglected;  he  will  expect  to  be  looked  up  to,  not  merely  as  an 
American  agent,  but  as  Mr.  Jay,  who  was  in  Spain,  who  has  been  high 
in  office  from  the  beginning.  On  the  whole,  they  could  not  have  made 
a  better  choice,  as  he  certainly  has  good  sense  and  judgment,  both  of 
which  must  have  been  mellowed  since  I  saw  him ;  but  almost  every  man 
has  a  weak  and  assailable  quarter,  and  Mr.  Jay's  weak  side  is  Mr. 
Jay."    Grenville  Correspondences,  Vol.  II,  p.  578. 
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value  when  Mr.  Jay  had  declared  his  attitude  to  be  one 
' '  rather  to  accommodate  than  convict  or  convince. ' ' 

The  negotiations  finally  came  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment upon  the  19th  of  November,  1794.  The  document  was 
signed  at  St.  James  Square,  where  most  of  the  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on. 

The  original  and  duplicate  copies  of  the  treaty  were  sent 
by  two  different  packets  from  London  to  America. 

They  raced  across  the  Atlantic  to  place  the  treaty  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  before  Congress  adjourned.  The 
first  packet  to  reach  the  American  shore  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  where  a  special  messenger  was  dispatched  and 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  mud-bespattered,  frost-bitten,  and 
fatigued,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1795.  Congress  had  ad- 
journed seven  days  before. 

5.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called  for  June 
8,  1795,  and  as  soon  as  a  quorum  was  present  debate  began 
upon  the  treaty.  Ratification  was  advised  on  June  24.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session  a  motion  was  passed  that  all 
discussion  be  kept  secret.  So  the  debates  were  never  en- 
tered in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  The  fact  that 
neither  the  discussions  nor  the  treaty  was  made  public 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Republicans.  People  all  over 
the  country  desired  to  see  the  treaty,  and  when  it  was  with- 
held some  of  the  most  vile  and  violent  opposition  was  com- 
menced before  the  content  of  the  treaty  was  even  Imown. 
The  country  was  divided  by  party  animosities  and  political 
questions.  The  opposition  to  the  treaty,  instigated  by  the 
tyrannical  madness  of  French  influence,  gave  expressions  to 
feelings  which  the  press  of  this  country  has  never  again 
ventured  upon.^^  It  can  be  described  as  an  importation  of 
that  spirit  which  agitated  France. 

This  spirit  was  first  directed  against  that  conservative 
and  cautious  body,  the  United  States  Senate.     Upon  their 
advocation  of  the  President's  ratification  the  condemnation 
"  Vide  Appendix  C. 
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of  that  body  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  all  the  force  of 
the  opposition  was  turned  afjainst  the  President  to  suppli- 
cate, persuade,  and  threaten  hira  into  a  refusal  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. Washinr,4on  carefully  listened  to  all  the  arj?uments 
which  were  brought  to  bear  and  after  mature  consideration 
signed  the  treaty  as  it  had  been  handed  to  him  by  the  Senate, 
that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  twelfth  article,  regarding 
West  India  trade.  The  crisis  was  reached  at  the  moment 
of  this  decision,  but  minor  questions  which  were  involved 
agitated  the  public  until  long  after. 

Notwithstanding  the  admiration  and  respect  in  which 
Washington  was  held,  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  he  would 
escape  any  of  the  severe  criticism  which  was  given  so  gener- 
ously by  the  party  in  opposition  upon  any  one  in  favor  of 
the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty.  Among  unjust  criticisms 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  impeachment  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive as  a  remedy  for  the  absolute  disrespect  of  the  desires 
of  that  party  which  called  itself  the  people. 

While  these  party  contentions  were  going  on  Jay  re- 
turned to  America,  May  28,  1795.  He  had  remained  in 
England  because  his  health  would  not  permit  a  winter  voy- 
age and  that  he  might  attend  to  any  matters  which  should 
arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  in  America.  He 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  his  fellow-citizens,  more 
warmly  tendered  because  of  his  election  two  days  before  his 
arrival  to  the  governorship  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He 
thereupon  resigned  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  June  29,  1795.  This  strange  contra- 
diction on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  New-  York  to  Jay's 
national  condemnation  serves  to  prove  that  it  was  not  Jay, 
personally,  but  the  treaty  itself  which  was  so  despised. 

It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  man  that  in  the  fierce 
war  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  which  continued  during  the 
period  of  ratification  Jay  took  absolutely  no  part.  He  did 
not  write  even  an  anonymous  letter  or  by  word  or  action 
influence  the  President  or  Senate  in  a  matter  whose  inter- 
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ests  he  had  more  carefully  studied  out  than  any  other  states- 
man in  America.  The  opposition  to  the  treaty  reached  its 
height  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  It  was  caused  by 
the  untimely  publication  of  the  treaty.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  secrecy  which  was  attempted  by  the  Senate,  some  one 
saw  a  copy  which  the  Senators  were  given  for  consideration 
and  later  wrote  down  for  publication  all  he  could  recall 
from  memory.  It  was  so  advertised  in  the  Aurora  of  Phila- 
delphia. Naturally  there  were  many  inaccuracies  in  the 
statements,  and  Stephen  Thompson  Mason,  a  strong  Re- 
publican from  Virginia,  determined  that  the  people  should 
not  be  misled.  Contrary  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  he 
sent  his  copy  to  Benjamin  F.  Bache,  and  on  the  morning  of 
July  2,  1795,  the  treaty  appeared  in  full  in  the  American 
Daily  Advertiser.  Pamphlets  containing  the  treaty  were 
immediately  struck  off  and  packages  of  these  were  sent,  wet 
from  the  press,  to  every  large  town  in  the  union.  At  noon 
on  July  2  they  could  be  bought  in  New  York  City  and  on 
the  6th  of  July  they  were  for  sale  in  Boston.  Mason's 
praise  was  sounded  far  and  wide  as  a  Senator  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  at  heart. 

The  popular  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  strongly  re- 
vived when  the  bill  for  appropriating  necessary  funds  to 
put  the  treaty  into  execution  came  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  sentiments  of  the  party  were :  We 
have  appealed  to  the  Senate  and  President  alike  to  refuse 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  They  have  alike  ignored  the 
will  of  the  people.  Let  us  now  appeal  to  these  men  who  are 
our  direct  representatives  and  therefore  have  interests  in 
common  with  the  people ;  who  are  not  afraid  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  independ- 
ence seekers  of  France.  The  result  was  the  first  instance  in 
the  history  of  this  country  when  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to  treaty  appropria- 
tions was  strongly  and  enthusiastically  maintained  by  a 
majority  of  the  House.  The  precedent  here  established  is 
left  for  discussion  under  constitutional  law. 
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Cong:ress  was  called  for  November  3,  1795,  and  the 
House  reported  a  quorum  for  business  open  the  4th  instant. 
The  Senate  did  not  have  a  quorum  until  the  19th,  when  they 
were  jointly  addressed  by  the  President.  A  few  minor  mat- 
ters were  settled  and  the  main  topic  of  the  session  was  taken 
up — an  appropriation  for  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce, 
and  Xavigration  with  Great  Britain.  Debate  upon  the  treaty 
befran  with  a  motion  by  Edward  Livingston  of  New  York, 
calling:  on  the  President  for  the  instructions  to  Jay  as 
Envoy  p]xtraordinary.  This  was  passed  March  2,  1796. 
President  Washington  refused  to  comply  with  this  request 
in  a  document  dated  iMarch  30,  1796.  The  debate  upon  this 
question  continued  from  March  7  to  April  7.  P^'inally  the 
treaty  was  debated  article  by  article  and  as  a  whole,  and 
the  congressional  records  in  this  particular  give  some  of 
the  best  speeches  in  the  history  of  its  congressmen.  The 
appropriation  was  finally  granted  in  an  act  passed  May  8, 
1796.  The  persistent  advocates  of  the  treaty  had  won. 
Their  victory  was  based  upon  sound  reason  and  unflinching 
toil.  The  last  appeal  of  the  opposition,  that  is,  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House,  had  failed.  To  illu.strate  how  bold  some 
of  these  appeals  to  sentiment  were,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1796,  when  the  House  had  met  to  consider  the  appropriation 
for  Jay's  treaty,  a  beautiful  French  flag  was  presented  to 
the  government.  It  was  received  with  loud  acclamation. 
After  the  failure  of  sentiment,  the  cause  and  party  retired 
from  the  field,  leaving  only  its  unenviable  record  for  history. 

II.— THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TREATY. 

The  political  history  of  the  treaty  deals  with  the  declar- 
ation and  establishment  of  principles  which  had  either  been 
violated  or  which  were  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  future.  They  are  here  regarded  as  first  dis- 
cussed and  then  embodied  in  an  international  contract  as 
adopted  by  the  contracting  governments.     While  treaties 
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may  be  formed  during  the  most  amicable  relations,  the 
treaty  of  1794  had,  as  its  great  cause,  the  settlement  of 
differences. 

1.  For  years  a  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  desired 
with  Great  Britain.  It  was  felt  that  for  want  of  it,  trade 
was  "manifestly  declining"  and  might  be  "entirely 
ruined."^®  Attempts  had  been  constantly  made  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty.  The  Peace  Commission  of  1783  was  so  em- 
powered, but  was  unsuccessful.  Special  powers  were 
granted  to  the  American  Commission,  consisting  of  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  Jay,  ten  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Their  success  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  Peace 
Commission.  Power  was  then  granted  to  John  Adams  when 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  London  in  1785,  to  Governor 
Morris  when  he  succeeded  Adams  in  1789,  and  to  Morris' 
successor,  Thomas  Pinckney,  in  1792.  An  attempt  to  force 
England  to  agree  to  a  treaty  was  part  of  a  policy  of  the  ex- 
isting administration.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  arguments 
in  all  legislative  bodies  for  a  more  energetic  government 
which  would  inspire  a  dread  reprisal  and  by  the  bills  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of  1794, 
discriminating  between  nations  having  and  not  having  trea- 
ties with  this  government,  by  levying  heavier  duties  on  those 
countries  not  protected  by  special  regulations.^"  On  March 
26,  1794,  an  embargo  was  laid  against  British  ships  for 
thirty  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  renewed  for  an- 
other thirty  days.  The  day  following  the  levying  of  this 
embargo,  March  27,  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  moved  to 
sequester  all  money  due  British  creditors  and  use  the  same 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  ship  owners.  On  April  21 
the  Republicans  moved  to  suspend  all  commercial  relations 
with  Great  Britain.  These  were  motions  which  in  the  par- 
lance of  international  law  are  termed  "measures  short  of 
actual  war." 


^'Letter  of  Stephen  Higginson,  April,  1784.  Annual  Keport  of 
American  Historical  Association,  1896,  Vol.  I. 

"State  Papers,  Foreign  Kelations,  Vol.  I,  p.  711.  Cf.  Lalor's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,  Vol.  II,  p.  654. 
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I'hert'fore,  the  detenaination  to  send  a  speeial  envoy  to 
England  was  a  bold  and  deeided  resolution,  frauuht  with 
severe  reproach  and  censure,  but  years  later  culminating^  in 
good.    The  policy  was  carried  out  in  the  face  of  strong  op- 
position.    It   was  the   administration   which   demanded   a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.     This  aggravated  the  party  in 
sympathy  with  France,  for  they  recognized  the  final  prohi- 
bition of  any  closer  alliance  with  that  nation.    The  violence 
found  in  the  "love-frenzy"  for  the  French  people  and  the 
intemperate  language  of  the  Democratic  press  was  a.ssisted 
by  men  high  in  office  in  the  government.     The  report  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary'  of  State,  is  a  point  in  evidence. 
When  popular  resentment  had  become  excited,  Jefl'ereon 
made  a  report  on  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries.     In  this 
pamphlet  American  relations  with  Great  Britain  appeared 
very  unfavorable.    The  report  was  biased,  "the  fallacies  and 
falsehoods     *     *     •     are  sufficient  proof  that  the  avowed 
tendency  of  the  whole  report  is  to  recommend  a  closer  con- 
nection with  France,  and  to  inculcate  the  expediency  of  a 
direct  commercial  hostility  with  Great  Britain."-**    Madison 
in  his  resolution  before  the  House  of  Representatives  showed 
the  same  hostile  spirit.    It  is  therefore  quite  plain  that  this 
long  standing  desire  for  a  treaty  did  not  come  from  the 
people. 

There  was  no  reply  to  the  courtesy  of  sending  ministers 
to  England  until  1791.  when  that  government  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hammond.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
other  reasons  besides  the  desires  for  a  treaty  which  induced 
Great  Britain  to  accept  the  opportunity  for  negotiations. 
The  instructions-^  to  Jay  furnish  the  additional  reasons. 

There  are  two  great  sets  of  questions  which  produced 
this  international  contract.  First,  those  questions  arising 
from  the  war  in  Europe  under  which  the  vexations  and 


^  Corbett,  ' '  Porcupine  Works, ' '  Vol.  II,  p.  526. 
^  See  Appendix  A  (1). 
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spoliations  of  our  commerce  may  be  placed;  second,  the  in- 
fractions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783. 

Probably  no  special  envoy  would  have  been  considered 
for  a  commercial  convention,  but  the  differences  of  the  two 
countries  upon  the  water  made  a  special  mission  to  Great 
Britain  possible.-^  The  declaration  of  war  by  France  on 
February  1,  1793,  against  England  and  Holland  seriously 
endangered  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  A  large 
part  of  our  trade  went  to  France  and  French  colonies,  but 
England  patrolled  the  ocean,  boarded  our  vessels  and  seized 
French  goods  at  will.  By  such  conduct  Britain  injured  the 
commerce  of  France  and  prevented  other  powers  from  as- 
sisting her.  This  wholesale  search  of  American  vessels  was 
instigated  by  the  Orders  of  Council  commanding  British 
ships  to  stop  all  vessels  bound  for  France  and  take  any 
articles  listed  for  that  country.  Its  effect  upon  our  com- 
merce was  as  disastrous  as  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule 
of  1756  in  regard  to  the  West  India  trade.  This  rule  for- 
bade a  country  to  carry  on  in  time  of  war  a  trade  which  was 
interdicted  to  it  in  time  of  peace.  After  a  few  years  of 
application  it  was  relaxed,  but  always  in  regard  to  our  trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies  it  was  strictly  enforced. 

Another  cause  of  the  treaty  was  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  and  their  retention  in  service  contrary  to 
their  wishes.  Great  Britain  had  instituted  these  measures 
in  an  endeavor  "to  deprive  us  as  far  as  possible  of  an  active 
commerce  in  our  own  bottoms,  "^^  since  she  had  grown  ap- 
prehensive of  the  large  and  increasing  carrying  power  of 
the  United  States.  America  was  properly  incensed  and 
Congress  waxed  warm  in  debates  over  retaliatory  duties, 
preparations  for  war  and  the  levying  of  embargoes. 

But  Great  Britain  enjoyed  an  immense  harvest  from  her 
loose  relations  with  America,  and  this  was  recognized  by  all 
the  statesmen  who  attempted  negotiations."*    Her  situation 

"-  State  Papers,  Foreign  Eelations,  Vol.  I,  p.  711. 

"^  Hamilton,  ' '  The  Federalist, ' '  Paper  XI. 

■*  State  Papers,  Foreign  Eelations,  Vol.  I,  p.  712. 
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enabled  her  to  abuse  our  commerce  in  another  way,  through 
her  declaration  that  provisions  were  contraband  of  war. 
Since  1650  military  and  naval  stores  had  been  so  recognized 
in  international  law,  but  provisions  had  been  left  undecided. 
Great  Britain  wished  to  establish  the  principle  that  pro- 
visions were  to  be  so  considered  unless  especially  provided 
for  by  contracting  parties,"  and  her  legislation  was  directed 
to  that  end.  Jay's  treaty  came  at  that  unfortunate  period 
when  Great  Britain  wished  to  establish  the  contraband  char- 
acter of  provisions.  That  nation  was  therefore  extremely 
hard  upon  our  trade,  but  showed  a  proper  consideration  for 
that  of  other  countries.-" 

But  there  were  interests  on  the  American  continent 
which  also  gave  rise  to  the  treaty.  The  New  England  fishing 
interests  spoke  loudly  for  war  as  a  remedy  against  the  Brit- 
ish invasion  of  their  waters.  This  complaint  was  echoed 
among  the  ship  owners. 

Then  there  were  the  violations  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Matters  which  had  run  over  and  demanded  settlement  were : 
First,  the  debts  which  were  owed  by  Americans  to  British 
creditors  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  arising  principally 
from  confiscated  estates.  The  decisions  of  the  American 
courts  in  regard  to  these  debts  can  not  be  impeached.  They 
were  not  paid  at  the  time  because  the  demands  were  large 
and  the  distress  for  money  was  extreme.  Every  available 
amount  of  money  was  put  into  an  extensive  foreign  com- 
merce. Furthermore,  a  cloud  of  war  overshadowed  the 
country.  Second,  compensation  for  the  slaves  carried  away 
upon  the  evacuation  of  this  country  by  the  British  troops 
after  the  war.  Third,  the  retention  of  the  British  forts^^ 
in  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  British  garrisons  were  a  menace  to  the  settlement  of 


^  British  treaties  which  illustrate  this  principle  are  with  France, 
1667,  1668;  Spain,  1713;  Denmark,  1782;  Eussia,  1804. 

™  Orders  so  effecting  our  commerce  were  issued  upon  November  6, 
1793;  January  8  and  25,  March  18,  and  August  18,  1794. 

-'  Vide  Appendix  E  and  Map.     Cf.  p.  4. 
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the  country  around  them^^  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  In  addition  to  this, 
President  Washington  made  strong  protests  to  the  British 
King  against  the  purposing  of  these  garrisons  to  incite  the 
barbarous  Indians  of  the  frontiers  to  massacre  the  settlers.^® 

The  treaty  of  1783  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  only 
in  so  far  as  its  violations  gave  rise  to  Jay's  treaty  of  1794. 
These  violations  have  been  cited  above,  yet  it  would  be 
ignoring  an  important  part  of  the  negotiations,  leading  up 
to  and  including  those  on  the  Jay  treaty,  if  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  infraction  of  our  first  international  compact. 

The  question  as  to  which  country  made  the  first  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace  came  up  when  the  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  obtain  compensation  for 
the  sequestration  of  debts  and  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
for  the  exportation  of  negroes.  A  long  and  complete  dis- 
cussion followed  between  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  dissertations  on  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  relations  which  have  ever  been  given 
in  the  history  of  foreign  affairs.^'*  At  the  end  of  the  discus- 
sion Mr.  Hammond  found  himself  greatly  outclassed.  The 
argument  is  of  far  too  great  length  and  of  too  much  detail 
to  be  given  here.  Only  a  brief  summary  can  be  allowed. 
Jefferson  maintained  that  the  first  violation  consisted  in  the 


^'  Captain  Williamson  commenced  a  settlement  near  Great  Soders, 
N.  Y.,  when  he  was  visited  on  August  16,  1795,  by  Governor  Simcoe, 
who  left  this  declaration  in  behalf  of  the  British  Government :  "I  am 
commanded  to  declare  that  during  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  until  the  ex- 
isting differences  respecting  it  shall  be  mutually  and  finally  adjusted, 
the  taking  possession  of  any  part  of  the  Indian  territory,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  war  or  sovereignty,  is  held  to  be  a  direct  violence  of 
His  Majesty's  rights,  as  they  unquestionably  existed  before  the  treaty, 
and  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  interrupt,  and  in  its  progress  to 
destroy,  that  good  understanding  which  has  hitherto  existed  between 
His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  therefore 
require  you  to  desist  from  any  such  aggression."  Grenville  Corre- 
spondence, Vol.  Ill,  p.  530. 

"'  Complaint  was  made  of  Governor  Simcoe  and  Lord  Dorchester. 
State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I. 

•"  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I. 
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embarkinf;  of  the  ne^Toes  and  the  retention  of  the  military 
posts.  Hammond  arfriied  that  the  first  violation  came  in 
rej^^ard  to  the  fraudulent  procedure  a^'ainst  British  creditors. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  matter  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  violations  of  the  treaty  upon  both  sides. 
The  question  as  to  the  priority  of  the  exportation  of  the 
nef?roes  or  of  the  confiscation  of  British  debts  is  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  with  which  this  essay  has  no  concern. 
However,  the  jjovernment  of  America,  at  that  time,  was 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  weakness  of  which 
was  perfectly  understood  by  (treat  Britain.  'I'hat  the  Con- 
federate Government  did  all  in  its  power  to  comply  with 
the  treaty  can  not  be  doubted.  But  there  were  no  courts 
to  interpret  that  contract  and  no  executive  to  enforce  it. 
All  the  central  government  could  do  was  to  recommend, 
which  it  did  beyond  all  blame.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  p:overnment  was  fully  capable  of  carrying:  out  its 
part  of  the  contract,  but  refrained,  perhaps  justly,  until 
the  Confederate  Government  would  carry  out  its  stipula- 
tions. As  soon  as  a  government  was  formed  in  America 
capable  of  executing  a  treaty,  the  treaty  of  1794  resulted. 

The  final  cause  of  this  treaty  is  not  found  in  any  viola- 
tion of  contract.  It  was  a  protest  by  a  part  of  the  people 
against  a  closer  alliance  with  France.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  conflict  in  policy  of  two  political  parties. 

Putting  aside  those  who  held  extreme  views,  there  were 
two  clearly  defined  parties  in  the  government.  One  recog- 
nized the  commercial  dependency  of  the  United  States  upon 
Great  Britain,  felt  a  racial  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
that  nation  and  an  admiration  for  the  forms  of  the  British 
constitution.  They  were  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  cast  indignant  glances  upon  the 
blase  insolence  of  the  French  government.  The  party  held 
a  firm  faith  that  the  American  people,  w^hen  recovered  from 
the  bitterness  of  the  revolution,  would  endorse  a  more  affec- 
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tionate  union  with  tlie  English  people  than  could  be  main- 
tained with  France.  Their  policy  was  for  a  close  alliance 
with  England  and  to  deal  with  the  French  government  in 
the  strictest  and  narrowest  interpretations  of  the  treaty 
obligations. 

The  other  party  sympathized  earnestly  and  naturally 
with  the  French  Republic.  Trescot  vividly  describes  their 
attitude :  They  saw  all  the  horrors  of  a  terrible  revolution, 
but  saw  them  only  as  the  unavoidable  convulsions  of  a  dying 
despotism,  so  pitied  and  palliated  what  they  could  not  jus- 
tify. They  regard  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  as  an  in- 
solent manifestation  of  superior  force,  intended  to  mortify 
national  pride  and  injure  national  interests,  and  they  would 
gladly  have  severed  all  commercial  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish people.  So  strong  was  this  party  that  Mr.  Pinckney 
writes :  ' '  Not  only  the  King  but  most  of  his  courtiers,  and 
(except  the  Pole)  all  the  foreign  ministers,  seem  to  consider 
the  Americans  as  united  in  principle  with  the  French. '  '^^ 

The  administration  had  attempted  to  follow  a  coui'se  be- 
tween these  two  interests.  That  policy  now  threatened  great 
commercial  detriment,  as  did  a  closer  alliance  with  France. 
The  administration,  holding  for  the  British  party  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  that  party  stood  for,  desired  the 
treaty.  Jay's  mission  was  the  first  step  toward  the  execu- 
tion of  its  policy.  If  it  succeeded  the  French  sympathizers 
knew  there  would  be  no  closer  alliance  with  the  allies  of  the 
revolution.    It  succeeded. 

Out  of  all  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  treaty  each 
may  be  placed  under  one  of  the  following  heads :  The  long- 
standing desire  and  the  legislative  measures  projective  of  a 
commercial  treaty;  commercial  interests  arising  from  the 
European  war ;  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  na- 
tional political  relations. 

2.  If  the  negotiations  should  succeed  in  settling  the 
differences  which  caused  the  treaty,  the  avoidance  of  war 

"  Pinckney 's  Letter  Book,  Vol.  I,  p.  74. 
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and  the  attainment  of  certain  commercial  privilepres  would 
result.  But  the  administrators  of  the  American  •govern- 
ment realized  that  the  mission  could  not  accomplish  all  that 
the  instructions  to  Jay  demanded.^-  and  in  the  discussion 
concerning  the  making  of  the  treaty  tht^  most  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  projects  which  failed,  leaving  the  terms  of 
agreement  for  a  discussion  under  the  treaty,  article  by 
article. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  negotiations  were  carried 
on  was  influenced  by  French  jealousies,  by  the  wounded 
pride  of  Great  Britain  at  American  independence,  and  by 
the  neglect  of  American  wrongs  under  the  rejoicing  and  ex- 
citement of  victories  over  the  French,  particularly  to  the 
contemporary  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Lord  ITowe. 
But  the  sincerity  and  candor  of  the  two  negotiators  led  to 
a  degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  greatly  facilitated 
their  labors.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  negotia- 
tors was  permitted  by  the  long  delay  in  negotiations  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  ministry  of  England  and  on  account  of 
the  foreign  war.  Until  negotiations  were  finished  it  was 
agreed  that  affaire  should  remain  in  statu  quo. 

By  the  last  of  July,  1794,  such  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  wishes  of  the  two  countries  had  been  reached  in 
personal  meetings  that  written  communications  were  ex- 
changed.^^ Jay's  first  communication  was  relative  to  the 
captures  and  condemnations  of  American  vessels.  Gren- 
ville's  reply  upon  August  1st  insured  justice,  which  if  not 
provided  for  in  the  courts  should  be  obtained  by  govern- 
mental regulations.'*  With  regard  to  all  differences  Jay 
was  constantly  supplied  with  evidence  and  suggestive  infor- 
mation by  Secretary  of  State  Randolph. 

Matters  progressed  smoothly  until  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  first  breaking  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  discussion  for 
the  most  part  was  carried  on  verbally  and  only  the  result  is 

"  Vide  Appendix  A. 

'*  These  are  giTen  in  full  in  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I. 

"  Article  VII  of  the  treaty. 
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given  by  Jay,  ' '  on  that  point  we  could  reach  no  agreement. ' ' 
Kandolph  wrote  back  immediately,  stating  such  a  question 
should  not  be  passed  without  some  decision,  but  Jay  replied 
it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  agreement  whatever. 

The  infraction  of  the  treaty  naturally  involved  the  de- 
mands of  compensation  for  the  slaves  which  were  taken 
from  the  American  owners.  On  this  question  we  have  the 
same  brief  report  of  a  lack  of  agreement.  Jay  was  severely 
criticized  upon  this  point  as  allowing  his  personal  prejudice 
against  slavery  to  weaken  his  ardor  in  demanding  compen- 
sation in  behalf  of  slavery  interests.  This  interest  particu- 
larly affected  the  south,  and  their  loss,  which  was  very 
heavy,^^  accounts  for  the  bitter  antagonism  toward  Jay  and 
the  treaty.^®  The  principle  upon  which  they  demanded 
compensation  is  perfectly  clear. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  many  slaves  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  their  masters  and 
enter  the  British  lines.  By  the  rules  of  international  law  in 
times  of  war,  they  became  British  property.  But  Great 
Britain,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  had  previously  abolished 
all  slavery,  so  these  fugitives  became  free.  So  far  as  Amer- 
ican ownership  was  concerned,  they  were  British  property, 
subject  to  British  rule,  and  the  military  officials  decided 
upon  the  exportation  of  these  negroes  in  the  vessels  carrying 
away  the  British  troops  after  the  war. 

For  this  purpose  a  large  number  of  certificates  were 
printed,  stamped  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
issued  to  those  slaves  allowed  to  go  free.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  evacuation  of  the  towns  along  the  coast,  these 
certificates  were  plentifully  distributed  by  the  British  offi- 
cials among  all  the  slaves  desiring  to  embark  and  who  were 
not  included  under  the  legal  captures  of  an  enemy.  When 
the  United  States  officials  inspected  the  ships  they  found 
every  slave  provided  with  a  legal  certificate,  and  though  he 


==  Vide  pp.  68-69. 
"Vide  Appendix  C  (3). 
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might  have  been  their  personal  property,  lately  escaped, 
they  were  powerless. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  from  the  illegal 
action  of  the  military  officers,  Great  Britain  maintained 
that  the  slaves  embarked  were  provided  with  certificates,  a 
fact  to  which  the  United  States  g:overnment  officials  could 
testify.  Therefore  any  objection  to  the  exportation  of  slaves 
was  unjustified. 

In  support  of  this  declaration  they  used  the  argfument 
that  the  treaty  was  "an  engagement  not  to  cause  any  de- 
struction, nor  to  carry  away  any  property  of  the  American 
inhabitants,  *  *  *  that  no  alteration  in  the  actual  state 
of  property  was  operated  or  intended  by  that  article ;  that 
every  slave,  like  every  horse,  which  escaped  or  strayed  from 
within  the  American  lines,  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British  army,  became  by  the  laws  and  rights  of  war 
British  property;  and  therefore  ceased  to  be  American 
property,  the  exportation  thereof  was  not  inhibited  by  the 
stipulation  in  question."  The  British  government  was  per- 
fectly right  in  one  particular,  but  this  argument  does  not 
apply  to  all  the  slaves  in  question.  Jay  states :  "We  could 
not  agree  concerning  the  negroes.  Was  that  reason  to  for- 
feit the  treaty  1 

There  were  two  other  causes  of  the  treaty  which  were 
lost  in  the  process  of  negotiations.  The  impressment  of 
American  seamen  was  stated  by  Grenville  to  be  contrarv'  to 
the  desire  of  the  King.  The  complaint  w^as  to  be  looked 
after.  Upon  anything  further  it  was  impossible  for  the  two 
countries  to  agree,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Likewise, 
regarding  the  Orders  of  Council,  that  provisions  for  French 
ports  should  be  contraband,  no  agreement  could  be  reached, 
but  an  indemnity  for  past  spoliations  was  provided  for 
under  the  seventh  article. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  American  government  in  the  above  respects,  the  equal 
footing  which  had  been  maintained  between  the  two  gov- 
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ernments  was  lost.  At  this  point  the  spirit  and  word  of 
Jay's  instructions  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  This  can 
be  entirely  accounted  for  as  a  result  of  a  treaty  between  a 
powerful  nation  and  one  seeking  favor. 

On  August  30,  1794,  Grenville  transmitted  to  Jay  two 
projects  for  a  treaty.  The  first  regulated  various  points  in 
dispute  and  contained  eleven  articles.  The  second  estab- 
lished commercial  regulations  in  seven  articles.  Jay  re- 
turned the  projects  on  September  5  with  marginal  notes 
and  additions.  The  greatest  point  of  dispute  at  this  time 
was  Jay's  demand  for  a  compensation  arising  from  the  re- 
tention of  the  forts  in  the  north.  Grenville  acknowledged 
that  compensation  was  due  for  this  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  but  maintained  that  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the 
West  Indies  provided  for  any  claims  of  that  character.  The 
matter  was  settled  by  this  argument.  From  a  discussion  of 
Grenville 's  projects  and  further  agreements.  Jay  prepared 
a  compact  which  with  a  few  alterations  became  the  docu- 
ment finally  signed  on  the  morning  of  November  19,  1794. 

During  the  negotiation  there  was  but  one  letter  from 
Jay  which  threw  any  considerable  light  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  negotiations.  Correspondence  had  been  limited 
because  of  lack  of  time,  the  great  distance  which  was  not  so 
easily  overcome  in  those  days,  and  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  capture  of  important  letters.  The  letter  which  gave  the 
government  in  America  the  first  hint  as  to  the  trend  of 
affairs  was  very  unsatisfactory.  It  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  Randolph,  and  the  only  letter  of  complaint  which 
might  have  urged  Jay  to  a  more  uncompromising  policy 
left  America  on  the  12th  of  November,  much  too  late  to 
have  any  influence  in  the  making  of  the  treaty.  Randolph 's 
two  main  objections  were  that  a  twelve  years'  treaty  with 
Europe  and  a  two  years'  treaty  with  the  West  Indies  would 
probably  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  people.  Further- 
more, the  commercial  project  of  Grenville  did  not  secure 
the  particular  privileges  and  exemptions  which  this  country 
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enjoyed  by  proclamation,  compared  with  other  forei{?n  na- 
tions. 

Pinckney  and  Jay  believed  all  had  been  attained  which 
Great  Britain  would  submit  to,  and  this  decision  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Whatever  weaknesses  are  found  in  the 
treaty  which  prew  out  of  these  ne«?otiations  must  be  attrib- 
uted either  to  the  fact  that  a  weak  power  always  treats 
under  disadvantajjes,  or  to  the  over  ardent  desire  of  the 
nejrotiator  for  peace,  friendship,  and  ^rood  will  with  Great 
Britain. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  British 
people,  absorbed  in  their  continental  war,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  advancement.  In  America  definite  information 
was  demanded  to  relieve  the  excitement  of  the  people.  Con- 
gress prolonged  its  session,  waiting  for  information  or  re- 
sults.   Results  came — the  treaty  itself. 

3.  Jay's  instructions  were  divided  upon  three  great 
principles,  and  the  treaty  in  its  final  form  can  be  properly 
divided  into  articles  relating  to  these  divisions. 

The  first  ten  articles  are  permanent  and  relate  to  condi- 
tions which  were  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1783.  The  remaining  articles,  excepting  the  twelfth,  are 
limited  in  their  duration  to  twelve  years,  and  are  divided 
into  those  which  relate  to  the  commercial  difficulties — 
Articles  X  to  XXV,  and  those  relating  to  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  respective  countries.  The  whole  treaty  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  articles,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few,  each  was  subjected  to  criticism  and  opposition  on 
the  one  hand  and  argument  and  support  upon  the  other. 

Article  I  as  a  peace  stipulation  was  objected  to  by  the 
French  and  their  sympathizers.  The  title  "Treaty  of 
Amity"  was  severely  criticized  in  the  light  of  wrongs  of 
which  the  United  States  had  been  the  subject.^^ 

Article  II.  The  British  were  required  to  evacuate  their 
forts^^  by  the  1st  of  June,  1796,  and  unless  the  settlers  de- 

"  For  a  synopsis  of   the  treaty  and  subsequent  articles   relative 
thereto,  Vide  Appendix  B. 
**  Appendix  E. 
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clared  special  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  they  became  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

The  objection  to  this  article  was :  It  provided  no  in- 
demnity for  losses  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  forts,  but 
established  British  colonies  upon  the  weak  frontier.  The 
evacuation  of  the  posts  was  considered  entirely  too  late,  and 
in  return  for  British  depredations  upon  American  com- 
merce, this  government  invited  them  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  interior  traffic  of  the  United  States.  The  evacu- 
ation of  the  posts,  it  is  true,  was  set  at  a  late  date,  but  the 
purpose  of  a  late  evacuation  was  to  insure  against  violations 
of  the  treaty  of  1794  such  as  had  been  committed  against 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

Some  of  the  posts  were  very  important  not  only  as  har- 
bors on  the  lakes  but  as  trading  centers  for  the  inland 
country.  Detroit  was  the  largest  of  these  and  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  three  thousand  souls.^® 

Article  III  allows  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  of  the  terri- 
tories to  pass  freely  from  one  country  to  the  other.  Vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  His  Majesty's  said  territories,  nor  British  ves- 
sels into  rivers  of  the  United  States,  beyond  the  highest 
ports  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  from  the  sea.  There  shall 
be  a  regular  exchange  of  goods  between  inhabitants  of  both 
countries. 

Jay  considered  this  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  treaty.^^  The  advantages  were  not  reciprocal,  al- 
though very  often  so  considered.  The  advantages  the 
United  States  expected  were  an  influence  over  the  Indians 
and  a  participation  in  the  fur  trade.  The  first  was  impeded 
by  the  presence  of  a  British  population  at  the  military  posts 
and  the  second  was  defeated  by  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
because  of  the  superiority  of  British  capital  and  the  low 
duties  paid  on  goods  imported  for  that  trade  into  Canada. 

^^  Grenville  Correspondence,  Vol.  II,  p.  611. 

*°  Letters  of  November  21,  1794.     State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations, 
Vol.  I. 
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Article  IV  and  V  stipulated  for  boundary  lines  in  the 
northwest  and  northeast,  but  any  boundary  lines  were  ob- 
jected to,  otherwise  than  the  sea. 

Article  VI  was  highly  objectionable.  It  j)rovided  for 
the  payment  of  debts  due  the  British  creditors  before  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  was  considered  to  be  paying  a  debt  which 
was  never  contracted.  There  was  no  limit  on  the  amount 
due,  and  so  was  open  to  every  chance  of  fraud.  If  there 
were  any  debts,  said  the  opposition,  they  should  be  remedied 
by  judicial  procedure  or  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 
These  objections  were  not  without  foundation  and  several 
years  passed  before  an  explanatory  article  brought  the  dis- 
pute to  a  conclusion."  But  Jay  informed  Randolph  that 
this  article  was  a  sine  qua  7wn.*- 

Article  VII,  providing  for  American  claims,  was  ob- 
jected to  as  not  being  complete  and  sufficient,  although  the 
results  thoroughly  discredit  such  a  criticism.  It  nuist  have 
been  a  delicate  matter  to  obtain  such  a  concession  from 
Great  Britain,  as  it  practically  amounted  to  an  admission 
that  the  Orders  of  Council  were  in  violation  of  neutrality. 
The  words  "irregular"  and  "illegal"  were  skillfully 
adopted  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  wounds  upon  British 
pride.  Subsequent  events  prove  this  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant if  not  the  most  important  article  in  the  treaty  of 
1794. 

Article  VIII  provides  for  the  commissions  under  the 
sixth  and  seven  articles,  and  is  one  of  the  few  against  which 
there  was  no  direct  objection. 

Article  IX.  It  is  agreed  that  British  subjects  holding 
lands  in  the  United  States  and  Americans  holding  lands  in 
Great  Britain  shall  continue  to  possess  the  same  and  all 
rights  relating  thereto ;  that  neither  subjects  or  citizens  shall 
be  regarded  as  aliens. 


"  Vide  p.  57. 

*^  Letter  of  November  19,  1794.     State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations, 
Vol.  I.    Vide  Appendix  A  (3). 
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The  article  was  passed  imcensured  with  the  exception  of 
some  newspaper  abuse. 

Article  X  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  no  confiscation 
of  debts  in  case  of  war  between  the  parties.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  right  of  confiscation 
may  contribute  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
protect  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  declared  to  be  an  article  of  extreme  com- 
plexity, resembling  reciprocity,  but  in  reality  containing  no 
reciprocity  at  all.  Great  Britain  gained  all  the  advantage 
in  that  she  had  larger  funds  and  private  interests  in  the 
United  States  than  Americans  had  in  England.  However 
that  may  be,  the  clause  was  obviously  just,  and  was,  in  addi- 
tion, a  novelty  in  international  diplomacy  and  a  distinct 
advancement  in  civilization.  Notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage England  may  have  received  at  the  time,  the  principle 
here  established  saved  millions  for  the  United  States  in  the 
war  of  1812,  when  that  government  was  on  the  creditor  list 
and  England  upon  the  debtor. 

This  closes  the  division  of  permanent  articles,  from 
which  more  was  gained  than  from  the  temporary  stipula- 
tions. This  is  accounted  for  by  the  precedents  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  upon  which  the  American  negotiator  could  base 
such  claims  as  the  evacuation  of  the  forts,  compensation  for 
spoliation  of  navigation,  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
line.  But  in  the  commercial  treaty  it  was  more  a  matter  of 
what  one  nation  was  willing  to  give  and  the  other  to  receive. 
There  had  been  no  precedent  established  by  a  commercial 
treaty  before  this  date. 

According  to  many  economic  notions  of  the  day,  Eng- 
land had  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  a  commercial 
compact  with  America.  This  part  of  the  treaty  was  limited 
in  duration  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  commercial 
interests.*^  Jay  wrote  to  Washington  that  "the  commercial 
part  of  the  treaty  was  of  short  duration  as  things  more 
auspicious  to  negotiate  upon  will  probably  arise." 

«  Vide  Part  III,  Section  3. 
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Althoujjh  the  permanent  part  of  the  treaty  had  been 
subject  to  severe  criticism,  it  was  the  commercial  articles 
which  excited  most  hostility. 

Article  XI  ^'uaranteed  perfect  liberty  of  navio:ation  and 
commerce  amonj?  people  of  both  countries  under  the  follow- 
ing; articles.  This  was  subject  to  no  further  criticism  than 
that  it  led  up  to  the  rest  of  the  treaty. 

Article  XII,  which  was  to  last  for  two  years,  pretended 
to  regrulate  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies.  From  first  to  last,  this  article  met  with  criticism 
and  opposition.  The  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  the 
subject  of  the  article  was  left  over  for  future  negfotiations. 
As  unsatisfactory  as  the  article  may  have  appeared  to  Jay, 
his  instructions  precluded  him  from  making?  any  commercial 
treaty  which  did  not  include  the  West  India  trade.  If  no 
commercial  treaty  had  been  nejjotiated,  then  the  advantages 
of  the  European  and  East  India  trade  would  have  been  lost. 

The  British  West  India  trade  had  been  a  source  of  wealth 
and  power  to  the  colonies.  For  that  reason  the  Marquis 
of  Buckin<,'ham  suggested  to  Lord  Grenville  that  the  West 
India  trade  should  be  made  a  compensation  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  posts.**  The  Revolution  and  Engli.sh  legislation 
had  deprived  the  colonies  of  its  benefits,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  accept  the  first  opportunity  to  regain  it.  Be- 
cause of  the  well  known  exclusive  terms  of  England's 
colonial  policy.  President  Washington  was  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  confront  Jay.  He  therefore  in- 
structed Jay  to  ask  for  trade  in  vessels  of  certain  definite 
burdens.  The  limit  of  seventy  tons  was  then  imposed  upon 
ships  trading  with  the  islands,  and  such  a  limitation  was 
criticized  by  James  Madison  as  a  trade  "in  canoes."  Jay's 
idea  of  the  article  was:  "It  breaks  the  ice — that  is,  it 
breaks  in  upon  the  navigation  act."  The  limitations  upon 
tonnage  and  ports  of  trade  seemed  to  the  Senate  to  be  an 
encroachment  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  regulation  of 
American  commerce. 


"  Grenville  Correspondence,  Vol.  II,  p.  611. 
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Article  XIII  provides  for  the  trade  with  the  British 
territories  of  the  East  Indies.  This  article  was  said  to  be 
worth  the  whole  treaty,  but  in  reality,  as  American  mer- 
chants missed  all  coast  trade  and  had  to  come  directly  to 
America  with  their  cargoes,  the  benefits  were  decidedly  lim- 
ited. Keexportation  was  required  before  full  benefit  could 
be  derived,  thus  hampering  our  conditions  more  than  they 
were  at  first.  However,  it  was  a  great  innovation  in  Eng- 
land's navigation  laws  and  one  she  refused  in  subsequent 
negotiations.*^ 

Articles  XIV  and  XV  guarantee  reciprocal  commerce 
and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. There  was  no  objection  to  these  otherwise  than  the 
including  of  "the  most  favored  nation"  clause,  which  the 
French  party  took  as  a  violation  of  their  treaty  with  the 
United  States.*^ 

Article  XVI  relates  to  the  appointment  of  consuls  for 
the  protection  of  trade.    No  objection. 

Article  XVII  allows  the  seizure  and  detention  of  a  vessel 
with  enemies'  goods.  Only  such  goods  could  be  taken  and 
the  vessel  allowed  to  proceed.  This  was  another  point  at 
which  the  French  sympathizers  took  particular  offense.  The 
United  States'  trade  was  particularly  strong  with  France, 
and  it  was  objected  that  this  article  legalized  the  right  of 
search,  which  was  working  such  ruin  to  American  commer- 
cial interests.  "The  treaty  so  sanctioned  a  new  and  inad- 
missible rule  of  public  law. ' ' 

Article  XVIII  enumerates  the  articles  which  are  contra- 
band of  war,  and  declares  that,  when  provisions  are  so  con- 
sidered, the  owner  shall  be  made  speedy  indemnification. 
The  French  party  again  put  in  strong  objections,  especially 
on  the  stipulations  that  provisions  may  be  declared  contra- 
band. At  this  time  the  principle  that  provisions  could  be 
treated  as  contraband  of  war  was  uniformly  denied  by  the 


"  Fide  pp.  65-67. 

«  Vide  Part  III,  Section  4. 
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American  trovermnent.  It  was  denied  by  Jefferson  in  his 
letters'*'  to  Pinckney,  and  opposed  by  President  Washing- 
ton.*** It  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  as 
including:  more  g'oods  in  the  contraband  list  than  precedent 
had  established.  The  reason  for  this  obnoxious  article  is 
found  in  the  unfortunate  time  in  which  the  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated. Great  Britain  was  involved  in  a  war  with  France 
and  naturally  would  not  admit  principles  which  would  im- 
peach the  propriety  of  her  conduct  in  seizing  provisions 
bound  for  that  country.  Jay's  only  remedy  for  it  was  that 
a  previous  article,  Article  VII,  had  secured  compensation 
for  seizures,  and  thus  precedent  might  be  continued. 

Article  XIX  provides  for  the  security  of  respective  sub- 
jects and  citizens  from  privateers  and  men-of-war.  No 
objections. 

Article  XX  relates  to  the  destruction  of  pirates.  There 
was  no  objection  stated. 

Article  XXI  stipulates  that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of 
the  two  nations  should  commit  no  acts  of  hostility  against 
each  other  and  should  accept  no  commissions  from  foreign 
states  or  princes  to  commit  hostilities.  This  was  objected  to 
by  the  American  sympathizers  with  the  French  Republic. 
It  prohibited  them  from  assisting  that  nation  in  its  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  justice  in  the  article  appeared  only 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  such  a  stipulation  was  con- 
tained in  our  treaty  with  Holland. 

Article  XXII  prohibited  either  party  from  authorizing 
an  act  of  reprisal  against  the  other  on  complaint  of  dam- 
ages until  a  statement  of  proof  had  been  presented  to  the 
party  supposed  to  commit  the  injury.  This  article  was  op- 
posed by  all  the  enemies  of  England  who  were  favorable  to 
the  policy  of  sequestration  and  confiscation. 

Article  XXIII  relates  to  the  treatment  of  ships,  officers, 
and  crews  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting  powers. 


"  Wait,  State  Papers,  Vol.  I,  pp.  218,  324,  372,  408. 
""  Marshall's  "Life  of  Washington,"  Vol.  V,  p.  619. 
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Article  XXIV  provides  that  the  privateers  of  nations  at 
enmity  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  shall  not 
arm  their  vessels  in  the  ports  of  one  for  hostile  purposes 
against  the  other,  or  sell  what  they  have  captured  from  one 
nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 

Article  XXV  makes  it  lawful  for  privateers  or  ships  of 
war  to  take  such  vessels  as  they  have  captured  into  the 
ports  of  either  party  and  be  there  subject  to  certain  rights 
and  privileges.  No  merchant  vessel  was  to  be  taken  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  coast  or  full  satisfaction  was  guaranteed. 

Concerning  the  last  three  articles  there  were  many  ob- 
jections bearing  upon  the  too  friendly  relations  into  which 
they  led  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  and  upon  the 
facilitation  of  privateering.  This,  in  the  absence  of  a  navy, 
was  argued  to  be  our  only  defence  against  Great  Britain. 
After  it  was  shown  that  these  provisos  were  copies  of  sim- 
ilar articles  in  the  French  compact,  the  objections  were  con- 
tinued only  by  the  radicals  of  the  French  party. 

Article  XXVI.  In  times  of  war  merchants  and  citizens 
of  one  country  are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  and  continue  their  trade.    No  objections. 

Article  XXVII  provides  for  the  return  of  all  persons 
fleeing  from  justice  to  either  country.  A  great  cry  was  set 
up  against  this  article  as  "a  cruel  stab  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people"  by  those  fugitives  from  England  and  Ire- 
land who,  like  the  colonists  in  Australia,  were  outlaws  for 
petty  offences,  such  as  poaching,  as  well  as  for  more  serious 
crimes.  This  article  applied  more  particularly  to  murderers 
and  forgers. 

Article  XXVIII.  The  last  article  provides  that  the  first 
ten  shall  be  permanent,  and  the  remaining  articles,  the 
twelfth  excepted,  should  be  limited  to  twelve  years.  No 
objections.  This  last  article  was  agreed  upon  as  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  the  treaty.  Jay  wrote  to 
Washington^"  that  when  the  treaty  had  been  in  effect  some 

^^  September  3,  1795,  State  Papers,  Foreign  Kelations,  Vol.  I.     Cf. 
Jay 's  ' '  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jay, ' '  Vol.  II. 
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time  defects  would  appear  and  further  arrang:ements  would 
be  necessary.  This  article  would  make  allowances  for  the 
settlement  of  cpiestions  on  impressment  and  the  contraband 
character  of  various  ^oods. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  the  political  state  of  Europe  and  America  must  be 
kept  in  mind.^"  Any  treaty  with  Entrhmd,  it  was  obvious, 
could  be  nef^otiated  only  at  a  j^'reat  disadvantajie,  but  it  was 
unquestionably  worth  the  trial. 

In  general,  those  complaints  which  were  directed  against 
the  treaty  were  most  bitter  upon  what  the  treaty  did  not 
contain  rather  than  on  the  articles  it  did. 

The  stipulations  it  did  not  contain  were  those  upon 
which  the  negotiators  could  not  agree,  and  have  been  pre- 
viously discussed. ^^  The  omission  of  an  article  forbidding 
impressment  brought  down  the  opposition  of  the  merchant 
class.  The  lack  of  a  compensation  for  negroes  raised  a 
strong  party  unfavorable  to  the  treaty  in  the  south.  The 
jealous  stipulations  for  West  India  trade  were  opposed  by 
the  commercial  class  and  finally  left  unratified.  The  recog- 
nition of  a  right  of  search  was  also  a  point  against  the 
interests  of  the  above  parties.  But  the  rights  of  search  and 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen  were  not  questions  of 
diplomacy;  their  answer  was  found  in  the  War  of  1812, 
The  War  of  1812  failed  to  eliminate  impressment  entirely. 
Mr.  Webster's  emphatic  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton  alone 
removed  that  disturbing  element.  It  was  not  until  October, 
1830,  that  the  gates  of  the  British  West  India  trade  were 
opened  to  American  vessels. 

The  main  weaknesses  were  summed  up  by  the  party  in 
opposition  in  Congress.  The  treaty,  as  a  whole,  did  not 
prohibit  interference  in  our  international  relations,  but 
fixed  a  foundation  for  further  British  influence.  It  re- 
stricted some  of  the  most  important  rights  of  international 


°°  Vide  Introduction. 

"  Jnfe  Part  II,  Section  2. 
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sovereignty  and  hazarded  the  nentrality  of  the  United 
States-  The  whole  treaty  was  unequal  and  unjust  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Popularly,  it  was  argued  that  Jay  was  a  timid  negoti- 
ator, and  his  unfriendly  feeling  for  France  and  sympathy 
for  Great  Britain  had  led  him  into  a  betrayal  of  his  coun- 
try's interests. 

A  defence  of  the  treaty  upon  principle  would  undoubt- 
edly be  very  weak,  whatever  might  be  said  upon  the  score 
of  policy.  The  dictatorial  attitude  of  England  is  quite  ap- 
parent and  the  commercial  interests  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  that  nation.  Lyman  states  that  "as  a  mere  trial  of  diplo- 
matic skill  this  treaty  is  a  confessed  failure,  for  with  a  soli- 
tary exception,  the  tardy  evacuation  of  the  posts,  its  ratifi- 
cation abandoned  every  position  which  the  government  had 
assumed  in  preliminary  discussions  and  its  formal  diplo- 
matic instructions."  But  this  criticism  will  be  found  to 
overreach  a  true  estimation  of  conditions.  Jay  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  or  reject  whatever  the  British  negotiator 
had  to  offer,  and  there  is  very  probably  nothing  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  national  interests  which  will  excite  any  pride 
in  the  American  people.  However,  there  was  no  small 
amount  of  diplomacy.  The  first  success  came  in  obtaining 
any  recognition  whatever  from  Great  Britain.  The  second 
step  was  not  so  much  concerned  with  reciprocal  relations^ — - 
offering  valuable  concessions  for  valuable  concessions — for 
the  United  States  had  nothing  of  such  vital  importance  to 
offer  Great  Britain  but  what  that  country  was  able  to  take 
for  herself.  The  diplomacy  lay  in  drawing  from  England 
the  greatest  concessions  which  she  would  possibly  admit. 
Mr.  Pinckney,  the  minister  to  England  during  this  period 
of  negotiation,  may  be  considered  as  a  very  competent  judge 
of  the  result.  "As  little  has  been  conceded  by  Mr.  Jay  and 
as  much  obtained  by  the  United  States  as,  all  the  circum- 
stances considered,   could  be   expected."^-     It  was  never 

^^  Correspondence  on  the  Treaty,  American  State  Papers,  Foreign 
Eelations,  Vol.  I. 
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maintained  by  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  treaty  that 
it  was  without  faults,  but  rather  that  these  weaknesses  were 
due  to  the  inequality  in  the  commercial  power  of  the  two 
nations.  Jay's  judgment  is  judicially  characteristic  and 
very  fair  in  this  regard.  "My  opinion  of  the  treaty  is  ap- 
parent from  my  havinj?  sitrned  it.  I  have  no  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve or  conjecture  that  one  more  favorable  to  us  is  obtain- 
able.*^ lie  also  reco^ized  that  many  (juestions  were  yet 
unsettled.  "Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  ret^retted  that 
all  our  differences  are  mer^jed  in  this  treaty  without  having 
been  decided."  i'ossessi(m  is  proverbially  nine  points  of 
the  law,  and  what  Enu:land  surrendered  was  virtually  her 
own  even  to  the  pos.session  of  the  military'  posts.  The  Ainer- 
ican  flag:  waved  over  the  ocean  by  her  suffrance  alone.  In 
later  years  its  right  to  wave  there  could  be  and  was  amply 
proved. 

A  modern  criticism  holds  that  Jay's  treaty  is  "as  great 
an  American  diplomatic  victor>'  as  was  the  wringing  from 
the  Dutch  Republic  the  recognition  of  American  independ- 
ence."" Certainly  no  treaty  ever  negotiated  by  America 
has  been  so  heartily  condemned  or  has  obtained  more  bene- 
fits in  comparison  with  its  unpopularity.  The  benefits  will 
be  more  thoroughly  discussed  later.  A  summary  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  here.  The  treaty  prevented  an  inopportune 
war;  obviated  the  necessity  of  a  closer  allegiance  with 
France ;  fixed  neutrality  as  a  settled  policy  in  a  contest 
which  was  to  involve  every  nation  in  Europe:  time  was 
allowed  for  the  American  union  to  become  more  strong  and 
the  government  to  run  smoothly;  over  two  million  dollars 
were  granted  to  American  merchants  who  had  suffered  dur- 
ing hostilities,  and  Great  Britain  here  acknowledged  the  in- 
justice of  her  proceedings  and  waived  the  attempt  to  inject 
the  rule  of  1756  into  international  law ;  the  military  posts 
■were  given  up  at  the  appointed  time,  which  was  more  than 
the  treatv  of  1783  could  secure:  and  for  the  first  time  in 


^  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Kelations,  Vol.  I,  November  19, 
1794.     VhIc  Appendix  A  (3). 
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American  history  a  provision  was  made  for  the  extradition 
of  criminals.  A  comparison  with  later  negotiations  showed 
that  many  stipulations  of  this  "execrable"  treaty  of  1794 
were  adopted  in  later  compacts. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  benefits,  there  is  a  niggardly 
justification  of  the  treaty  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  alterna- 
tive for  war.  There  was  a  haughty  indifference  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  unsettled  problems  which  vexed  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  desire  to  injure  American  in- 
terests, to  neglect  American  remonstrances,  and  provoke 
delays  for  settlement  which  raised  popular  feeling  so 
stronglv  against  Great  Britain  that  it  insured  hostilities. 
In  the  face  of  French  sympathies,  such  feeling  could  not 
long  be  suppressed.  Contemporary  statesmen  say  that  the 
U]iited  States,  in  case  of  war,  could  barely  have  sustained 
honor  and  existence.^^  At  least,  war  would  have  injured 
American  commerce,  excited  strong  sectional  discontent, 
checked  the  spirit  of  commercial  and  maritime  enterprise 
and  strengthened  rather  than  removed  the  cause  of  ill- 
feeling  between  the  two  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  treaty  worked  more  good  in 
practice  than  was  believed  possible  even  by  its  advocates. 
Washington  debated  its  ratification  long  and  seriously,  but 
later  declared  :  * '  The  treaty  has  secured  everything  desir- 
able in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  toward  confirming 
their  prosperity."^'' 

4.  A  discussion  of  the  treaty  has  been  given  at  this 
point  that  there  might  be  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  Avhich  were  presented  at  the  time  of  its  ratification. 

The  contract  resulting  from  Jay's  mission  was  handed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Edmond  Randolph,  upon  the  7th 
of  March,  1795,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in  special 
session  on  June  8  of  the  same  year.  Its  ratification  was 
advised  by  that  body  upon  June  24.     Nothing  concerning 

'=  Lyman,  ' '  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States, ' '  p.  127. 
'"Farewell  address,  September  17,  1796.    Kichardson,  "A  Compila- 
tion of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  Vol.  I. 
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the  treaty  was  definitely  known  until  its  publication  in  the 
American  Daily  Advertiser  on  July  2.  But  various  conjec- 
tures were  made,  and  these  untrue  conjectures  were  really 
the  caiLse  of  much  poorly  reasoned  and  premature  oppo- 
sition. 

James  Madison  was  in  a  position  to  learn  as  much  of  the 
treaty  as  easily  as  any  one.  On  November  30,  1794,  he 
writes:  "All  that  is  given  out  from  Jay's  necjotiations  is 
in  favor  of  some  advantageous  results."'^  It  was  not  until 
March  22.  1795.  that  he  was  able  to  write  with  any  assur- 
ance upon  the  contents  of  the  treaty.  From  that  date, 
letters  and  early  criticism  spread  a  general  and,  for  the 
mo.st  part,  an  unfavorable  knowledge  of  the  treaty.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  it  came  before  the  Senate  for  discu.ssion 
eveiy  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  that  sechisive 
body. 

The  Senate  met  and  immediately  pa.ssed  a  motion  that 
all  work  upon  the  treaty  should  be  done  behind  closed 
doors.  Therefore,  no  record  is  left  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  document.  This  policy  provoked  no  small 
amount  of  criticism,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  party 
in  opposition  to  induce  or  intimidate  the  Senate  into  public 
debates.  One  of  the  contemporary'  republican  writers 
states:  "The  conduct  of  the  Senate  respecting  the  treaty 
is  triily  extraordinary.  Upon  what  con.stitutionality  or  re- 
publican principle  they  can  justify  secrecy,  in  relation  to 
a  law,  which  shall  rival  the  darkness  of  a  conclave  or  a 
seraglio,  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive."  All  this  was 
for  the  very  apparent  purpose  of  publishing  the  inflamma- 
tory speeches  of  the  opposition. 

During  the  process  of  debate,  Burr  of  Virginia  proposed 
that  all  considerations  of  the  treaty  be  postponed;  other 
Senators  proposed  that  a  part  should  be  accepted,  a  part 
revised,  and  the  rest  of  it  expunged ;  still  others  moved  that 


'■  Writings  of  James  Madison,  "Vol.  II,  Letters  to   Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 
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the  President  be  advised  to  negotiate  further.  Senator 
Tazewell  finally  moved  that  the  treaty  "be  not  signed." 
The  motion  was  voted  down,  and  the  Senate  by  a  strict 
party  vote  recommended  the  President  to  attach  his  signa- 
ture. The  vote  as  it  finally  stood  was  an  exact  two-thirds 
majority,  which  is  necessary  for  a  constitutional  ratification 
of  a  treaty.  The  vote  stood  twenty  yeas  and  ten  nays.  The 
ratification  was  conditional.  It  suspended  that  part  of  the 
twelfth  article"^  which  related  to  West  India  trade,  the 
principal  objection  being  that  it  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  certain  products — sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
cotton.    In  its  place  the  Senate  suggested  another  article. 

The  discussion  of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate  was  probably 
very  thorough.  Thirty-three  copies  of  the  treaty  were 
printed  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  these  distributed 
among  the  Senators  for  individual  study.  The  Senate  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  document  under  debate.  In  the  for- 
mal notice  to  the  President,  recommending  his  signature,  it 
was  added:  "And  the  Senate  recommend  to  the  President 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  further  friendly  negotiations 
with  His  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  said  trade,  and  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  question." 

This  peculiar  ratification  of  the  Senate  placed  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  unprecedented  position.  In  the  provisional 
order  of  that  body,  he  was  asked  to  ratify  an  article  which 
had  never  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  in  all  events  he 
was  advised  to  ratify  a  treaty  not  agreed  upon  by  the  Eng- 
lish negotiator.  The  President  believed  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  fell  clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution,^** and  after  favorable  advice  from  his  Cabinet  and  a 

'*  By  the  suspension  of  this  article  and  the  ratification  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  with  this  amendment,  a  precedent  was  established  of 
ratifying  treaties  with  the  exception  of  one  or  more  articles.  When 
Monroe  and  Pinekney  were  negotiating  in  London  on  June  3,  1804, 
Lord  Hawkesbury  censured  the  practice  of  ratifying  parts  of  a  treaty 
as  "new,  unauthorized,  and  not  to  be  sanctioned."  The  treaty  of 
1794  was  brought  up  as  a  precedent.  State  Papers,  Foreign  Eelations, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  93.     Cf.  "Porcupine  Works,"  Vol.  II,  p.  271. 

'"  Article  II,  Section  2,  paragraph  2. 
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"full  and  mature  deliberation,"  he  attached  his  sij2:nature. 
He  hesitated  in  his  action  but  once,  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  British  Council  had  griven  orders  to  seize  all  pro- 
vision ships.    The  report  was  unofficial  and  false. 

The  treaty  was  subjected  to  a  long:  debate  in  the  cabinet, 
with  the  result  that,  excepting  one  member,""  all  concurred 
in  its  ratification.  Through  all  the  tumult  which  popular 
discussion  of  the  treaty  caused  and  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
to  intimidate  the  President  into  rejectinfr  it,  Washington  re- 
mained calm  and  collected.  He  <,'ave  the  treaty  deliberate 
and  unbiased  consideration,  he  believed  a  better  one  could 
not  at  the  time  be  obtained  and  sij^'ued  it :  "althoug:h  it  does 
not  rise  to  our  wishes,  yet  it  appears  to  me  calculated  to  pro- 
cure to  the  United  States  such  advantages  as  entitle  it  to 
our  acceptance.""^ 

As  Mr.  Jay  had  returned  to  America  and  ^Ir.  Pinckney 
was  absent  in  Madrid  upon  a  special  mission,  ratifications 
were  exchanged  on  the  28th  of  October,  1795,  between  Lord 
Grenville  and  William  Allen  Deas,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation.  The  British  government  made  no 
objection  to  the  suspension  of  the  twelfth  article. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1796,  the  President  communicated 
to  Congress  for  their  information  and  vote,  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  put  it  into  effect.  Upon  March  2,  Edward 
Livingston  of  New  York  made  a  motion  requesting  the 
President  to  lay  before  the  House  all  papers  relating  to 
Jay's  treaty.  The  Republicans  favored  this  attitude,  and 
as  they  were  in  the  majority  the  motion  carried  by  a  vote 
of  sixty-two  against  thirty-seven  after  a  debate  lasting  from 
^Farch  7  to  the  24th.  The  instructions  to  Jay  had  been 
published  and  were  generally  known,  but  Washington,  after 

•"  Secretary  of  State  Randolph.  Vide  Randolph 's  ' '  Vindication  of 
Randolph's  Resignation."  He  claimed  the  British  right  of  search 
and  impressment  was  conceded  by  America,  and  therefore  probably  re- 
vealed enough  of  the  treaty  to  cause  opposition.  Lyman,  "The  Diplo- 
macy of  the  United  States." 

"  A  letter  of  Washington.  Reports  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, 1901,  Vol.  I. 
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consulting  his  cabinet,  refused®^  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
House.  The  grounds  for  his  refusal  were :  The  dangerous 
precedent  which  would  be  established  in  that  the  disclosure 
of  foreign  affairs  was  often  impolitic,  and  that  dangerous 
results  might  be  expected  by  allowing  the  House  any  voice 
in  the  powers  of  treaty  making.  Such  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  House  was  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution  and 
was  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  had  upheld  the  principle  of  equal  representation 
in  international  relations. 

The  House  considered  Washington 's  reply  and  the  right 
to  demand  the  papers  was  reaffirmed.  By  some  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  House  was  vested  with  discretionary  powers 
to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect  or  to  refuse  to  do  so  by  failure  to 
vote  necessary  supplies.  By  the  other  party  it  was  claimed 
that  the  treaty-making  power  was  vested  exclusively  in  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  that  the  House  must  acquiesce  in 
their  decision  and  vote  the  necessary  funds  to  put  the  com- 
pact into  execution. 

The  debate  was  not  so  much  upon  the  treaty-making 
right  of  the  House  as  their  right  to  refuse  appropriations  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  This  is  shown  by  the  motion 
passed  upon  April  7,  which  declared,  first,  that  the  House 
had  no  claim  as  an  agent  in  making  treaties,  but,  second,  as 
a  part  of  Congress  it  had  a  right  to  deliberate  on  any  treaty 
carrying  into  effect  regulations  on  subjects  given  by  the 
constitution  to  the  control  of  Congress.  The  other  argu- 
ment was  that  the  Constitution  had  purposely  excluded  the 
House  from  all  participation  in  the  making  of  treaties. 
This  came  from  the  Federalists,  or  Strict  Constructionists, 
and  many  of  its  members  had  participated  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

From  this  point,  the  debate  drifted  into  the  merits  and 

faults  of  Jay's  treaty,  and  on  April  15  the  debate  centered 

upon  a  federalist  resolution  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect. 

•"^  March  30,  1796.     State  Papers,  Foreign  "Relations,  Vol.  I,  p.  550. 
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There  were  two  ^reat  questions  constantly  before  the  House  : 
First,  the  constitutionality  of  their  discretionary  power  in 
voting  appropriations  for  a  treaty ;  second,  the  question  of 
voting  an  appropriation  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect.  De- 
bates upon  these  questions  occupied  the  entire  attention  of 
Congress. 

James  Madison  was  leader  of  the  oppasition  and  spoke 
very  strongly  against  voting  ninety  thousand  dollars  of  the 
people's  money,  not  counting  the  Briti.sh  debts  which  were 
involved,  to  put  a  treaty  so  unfavorable  into  effect.  This 
same  argument  has  been  used  in  every  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  the  United  States:  in  the  Louisiana  treaty  of  1803, 
the  Gadsden  purchase  of  1854.  and  the  Ala.skan  purchase 
of  18G7.  Twenty  million  dollars  have  since  been  paid  for  a 
group  of  islands.  ^Madison  also  argued  that  the  treasury 
was  empty,  and  the  only  resource  was  borrowing,  which  was 
extremely  difficult  at  the  time.  The  commercial  disadvan- 
tages were  dwelt  upon,  and  in  fact  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  previously  mentioned  were  urged  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  possible. 

The  Connecticut  representatives,  ^Ir.  Swift  and  more 
especially  Mr.  Ilillhouse,  made  the  strongest  speeches  in 
favor  of  voting  the  necessary  appropriation.  They  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  lack  of  foundation  for  the  results  the 
opposition  had  predicted  in  case  the  treaty  was  adopted  and 
spoke  at  length  on  the  unsettled  conditions  which  would 
exist  and  the  war  which  would  arise  if  the  compact  was  not 
adopted. 

On  April  29  the  question  of  voting  the  appropriation 
came  before  the  House  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The 
vote  cast  was  forty-nine  to  forty-nine,  but  the  speaker, 
though  opposing,  voted  for  the  treaty  to  give  further  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it. 

This  vote  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  tremendous  importance. 
With  perfect  honor  on  his  part  he  could  have  voted  against 
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the  treaty,  caused  a  deadlock  in  Congress,  refused  the  means 
of  executing  that  contract,  put  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  a  very  embarrassing  position  with  Great  Britain 
and  wrought  disastrous  results  on  the  treaty  making  power 
of  the  President  and  Senate.  As  it  was,  the  two  main  influ- 
ences which  promoted  the  success  of  the  treaty  were  allowed 
to  operate.  By  prolonging  the  discussion  in  Congress  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  allow  the  mercantile  and  conserv- 
ative voice  of  the  country  to  be  heard.  Furthermore,  the 
necessary  time  was  given  for  the  reaction  which  must  in- 
evitably follow  such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling.  The 
second  influence  declaring  for  the  treaty  was  the  speech  of 
Fisher  Ames,  the  Representative  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ames  was  a  member  of  Congress  during  the  administration 
of  Washington.  He  was  an  ardent  Federalist  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  House,  where  he  was  considered  an 
extemporaneous  but  finished  orator  of  great  persuasive 
power.  This  speech  was  the  culmination  of  his  official 
career.  He  had  been  very  ill  during  the  entire  session  of 
Congress  and  a  few  days  previous  was  thought  to  be  on  his 
death-bed.  The  permission  for  a  further  discussion  came  at 
a  time  when  he  was  able  to  reach  the  House,  and  after  Mr. 
Preston  had  spoken,  he  staggered  from  his  seat  and  ad- 
dressed the  chair,  saying  he  hoped  his  strength  would  permit 
him  to  speak  for  a  few  moments.  He  spoke  without  pre- 
meditation, compelled  by  his  feelings  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  motives  and  political  action.  His  emaciated  form 
and  the  pallor  of  death  upon  his  face  enlisted  unbounded 
sympathy,  and  tradition  had  it  for  many  years  that  Ames' 
speech  on  the  British  treaty  was  the  most  powerful  ever 
delivered  in  Congress.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  speech  in 
junction  with  the  other  factors  mentioned  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  treaty.  The  perplexing  problem 
which  was  presented  was  deferred  for  a  more  mature  gov- 
ernment and  wider  experience  to  solve.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  had  shown  a  difficulty  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  Constitution,  which  still  remains  unremedied. 
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The  three  different  ballots  taken  upon  the  treaty  proved 
a  very  close  division  of  opinion.  The  fii'st  was :  For  a 
motion  declaring  the  treaty  objectionable,  forty-eight; 
against  such  a  declaration,  forty-eight,  with  the  vote  of  the 
Speaker.  The  second  vote  stood :  For  declaring  the  treaty 
objectionable,  forty-nine;  against  such  a  declaration,  forty- 
nine.  The  Speaker  voted  with  the  negative.  Some  declared 
for  the  treaty  because  they  did  not  believe  it  objectionable, 
others  because  they  feared  a  contrary  declaration  was  inju- 
rious, and  still  others  supported  the  treaty  because  to  object 
to  it  was  to  object  to  all  coniproniise.  The  final  ballot  came 
upon  a  motion  by  ^Nlr.  Ilillhouse  of  Connecticut,  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect.  It  was  supported  by  fifty-one  mem- 
bers because  they  believed  the  treaty  a  good  one,  or  the  best 
under  the  circumstances.  Forty-eight  members  opposed  the 
treaty  as  a  bad  one.  Five  members  were  ab.sent.  The  treaty 
was  safe.  The  interests  which  passed  it  were :  The  support 
of  Washington,  the  insignificance  of  the  sum  for  the  appro- 
priation, and  the  work  of  the  conservative  element.  The 
defeated  party  was  the  Democratic  party,  jealous  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  control  the  public  purse. 

The  debates  in  Congress  were  long  and  followed  out 
every  possible  line  of  argument.  Concerning  them.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said:  "Never  had  a  greater  display  been 
made  of  argument,  of  eloquence,  of  passion."®^  Washing- 
ton notes  that  "it  (the  treaty)  suspended  in  a  manner  all 
other  business"  of  the  House  and  "agitated  the  public  mind 
in  a  higher  degree  than  it  has  been  at  any  period  since  the 
Eevolution. ' ' 

When  the  House,  by  so  frail  a  majority,  voted  to  support 
the  treaty,  it  was  taken  up  in  public  meetings,  discussed  in 
the  newspapers,  and  even  condemned  or  approved  in  the 
State  Legislatures. 

People  all  over  the  United  States  took  up  the  debate 
either  for  or  against  such  a  relation  with  Great  Britain,  and 

'^  Annals   of   Congress,   Fourth   Congress,   first   session.      Editorial 
note. 
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the  Avork  of  the  opposition  is  a  blot  upon  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  Washington. 

Randolph,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  one  of  the  few  who 
became  acquainted  with  the  treaty  upon  its  arrival  in 
America,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  giving  out  unfavor- 
able articles  of  the  compact  to  which  he  was  so  much  op- 
posed. This  was  done  in  May,  1795,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  hostile  sentiment.  There  is  evidence  supporting 
such  a  statement  in  the  fact  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
treaty  spread  much  faster  than  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  contents.  Opposition  really  began  with  the  appointment 
of  Jay,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional.  Legislative 
measures  with  a  purpose  to  destroy  any  fruits  which  might 
result  from  Jay 's  mission  have  already  been  noted.''* 

But  the  final  burst  of  indignation  came  after  the  mis- 
conduct of  Senator  Mason  in  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
on  July  2,  1795.  Thomas  Jefferson  voiced  the  Republican 
sentiments  when  he  called  the  incident  ' '  a  bold  act  of  duty 
in  one  of  our  Senators.""^  He  called  the  treaty  an  "exe- 
crable, "  "an  infamous  act ' '  which  was  '  *  nothing  more  than 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  the  Anglo-men  of 
this  country  against  the  legislature  and  people  of  the  United 
States."  The  publication  precipitated  a  storm  of  abuse. 
The  waves  of  party  feeling  ran  high,  and  were  agitated  still 
further  by  demagogues  and  mob  orators.  Public  meetings 
denounced  the  treaty  on  every  side.  Copies  of  it  were 
burned  before  many  of  the  homes  of  British  officials,  north 
and  south.  Jay  was  dragged  through  the  streets  in  effigy 
and  guillotined.'"''  He  was  pictured  as  selling  for  British 
gold  the  interests  of  his  country.  Language  far  beyond 
what  is  fit  for  publication  was  used  to  characterize  his  act. 
In  banquets  which  were  in  any  way  concerned  with  interna- 
tional interests,  toasts  in  the  form  of  puns  upon  his  name 


^  Supra  Part  I,  Section  2 ;  Part  II,  Section  1. 

"'  American  Historical  Eeports,  1901,  Vol.  I,  p.  287. 

°°  Appendix  C. 
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were  strictly  in  order.^^  The  political  newspapers  of  Cor- 
bett.  Freneau.  Fermo,  and  Baehe  reveled  in  malij^nancy  and 
abuse.  Some  of  the  most  venomous  articles  were  in  the 
Aurora,  and  written  by  John  Beckley,  who  signed  himself 
"A  Calm  Observer."  At  Boston,  in  June,  1795,  a  publica- 
tion invited  all  x\mericans  who  felt  "the  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  revenp:e"  to  assist  in  burning  a  Bermudan  pri- 
vateer."* This  action  was  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the 
French  consul  at  that  port.  The  vessel,  properly  called  the 
"Speedwell."  was  sailing  under  the  name  of  the  "Bettsy  of 
St.  Croix"  to  deceive  the  privateers  of  the  Bermudas.  She 
was  dismantled  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The  papers 
later  characterized  the  deed  as  one  which  coiild  "hnrdly  be 
justified." 

From  Boston  messengers  riding  night  and  day  cai-ried 
the  news  to  New  York.  For  days  the  probable  downfall  of 
the  treaty  had  been  discussed  on  every  street  corner.  When 
the  news  came  from  Boston,  the  citizens  of  New  York  felt 
that  such  action  was  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  soon  after 
stoned  Hamilton  in  his  attempt  to  defend  the  treaty.  The 
proceedings  in  Philadelphia  have  already  been  suggested. 
Virginia  very  strongly  declared  its  intentions  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  union. 

In  Charleston  the  hangman  was  chief  official  in  burning 
the  treaty  in  the  public  square,  while  the  British  flag  was 
dragged  through  the  streets.  South  Carolina  was  particu- 
larly strong  in  declaring  its  "abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
a  treaty  which  gave  the  English  government  more  power 
over  us  as  states  than  it  claimed  over  us  as  colonies — a 
treaty  involving  in  it  pusillanimity,  stupidity,  ingratitude, 
and  treachery."  It  claimed  that  the  Senators  who  had  ad- 
vocated the  treatv  were  unworthv  anv  further  trust,  and 


"^ "  A  perpetual  harvest  to  America ;  but  dipt  wings,  lame  legs,  the 
pip,  and  an  emptv  crop  to  all  Jays." — Aurora,  July  7,  1795. 

* '  The  Eepublic  of  America :  May  she  never  mistake  Jaybirds  for 
Eagles. ' ' — Courier  Frangaise,  July  15,  1795. 

"^Cf.  McMaster's  "History  of  the  United  States."  Vol.  II,  p.  217. 
Also,  Hildreth's  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Vols.  IV,  V. 
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their  six-year  term  was  dangerous  to  American  liberty  un- 
less the  constitution  should  be  amended. 

When  the  treaty  was  ready  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture, the  cry  went  up :  This  was  the  test  ' '  whether  the 
majesty  of  the  people  was  like  the  children's  rattle,"  or  a 
power  in  absolute  and  real  existence.  When  the  President 
concurred  in  the  Senate's  action,  the  House  of  Delegates  in 
Virginia  voted  down  a  resolution  declaring  their  undimin- 
ished confidence  in  the  President.  He  was  accused  of  usurp- 
ing the  powers  of  Congress.  From  all  quarters  he  had 
received  personal  letters  with  a  purpose  to  influence  him 
against  the  ratification.  These  continued  to  arrive  from 
outside  districts  until  the  late  spring  of  1796.  The  Presi- 
dent's conduct  was  subject  to  severe  criticism  by  Franklin*'^ 
in  that  his  nomination  of  Jay  was  unconstitutional.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  it.  The 
President  was  becoming  "monarchial"  in  appointing  a 
man  so  opposed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  such 
a  statement  is  totally  unauthorized  by  any  facts.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Jay  had  never  been  put  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  spirit  of  opposition 
found  its  way  into  the  halls  of  Congress  and  caused  long 
and  eloquent  discussions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Civil 
War  times,  never  has  public  opinion,  since  the  founding  of 
the  nation,  been  so  decided  and  demonstrative.  Through- 
out the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1795  and  the  spring  of 
1796,  the  country  was  flooded  with  pamphlets,  anonymous 
letters  and  circulars.  Out  of  the  vast  amount  of  literature 
which  resulted,  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  "Camillus," 
is  in  defense  of  the  treaty  and  far  superior  to  any  other 
writings  for  either  side  upon  the  subject.  The  work  of  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  "Decius, "  is 
the  best  in  behalf  of  the  opposition. 

Much  of  the  hostility  to  the  treaty  had  no  cause  but  the 
riotous  agitations  of  demagogues  and  their  contagious  ef- 

"" ' '  Porcupine  Works, ' '  Vol.  IT. 
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fects.  The  objections  of  the  more  serious  thinkers  can  be 
classed  under  the  supposed  wrongs  which  the  treaty  would 
inflict  upon  the  American  carrying  trade,  its  disregard  of 
the  French  treaty,  the  lack  of  compensation  for  negroes, 
retention  of  forts,  and  conmiercial  depredations,  and  the 
unjust  principles  supposed  to  be  involved  in  its  interna- 
tional law  stipulations.  Mast  of  these  reasons  have  b«_'en 
considered;  the  rest  will  be  left  for  separate  explanation 
under  the  effects  of  the  treaty. 

The  object  of  all  this  violence  was  to  intimidate  the 
President  and  bring  popular  feeling  to  bear  in  the  House 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  character  of  the  factions  which  opposed  the  treaty 
explains  in  itself  the  reason  for  their  hostility.  They  were 
composed  of  those  southerners  who  had  not  been  compen- 
sated for  their  slaves  and  who  were  debtors  to  the  British 
and  hoped  to  escape  those  debts  by  their  confiscation  in  war; 
of  the  French  party,  because  American  dependence  on  their 
conunerce  as  well  as  their  political  influence  had  been  less- 
ened, also  the  relations  of  this  government  were  upon 
friendly  terms  with  their  enemy ;  of  anti-federalists,  be- 
cause they  were  disarmed  of  an  effective  complaint  against 
the  government  in  the  retention  of  the  military  posts  and 
the  spoliations  of  commerce;  of  the  Jacobin  philo.sophers, 
and  especially  those  societies  in  New  York  whose  doctrines 
were  made  up  of  all  the  schemes  which  would  conflict  with 
the  existing  governmental  policy;^"  of  the  disorganized  poli- 
ticians who  had  inbibed  the  spirit  of  opposition  upon  the 
street  corners  and  mass  meetings;  of  those  malcontents  of 
various  descriptions  who  loved  spoils  of  war  and  who  fol- 
lowed their  leaders  without  personal  reason  or  foresight; 
and  lastly  of  those  English  and  Irish  emigrants  who  had 
fled  from  justice  in  their  own  country  and  feared  punish- 
ment of  a  serious  or  petty  nature  if  returned. 

Jay  knew  the  treaty  would  never  become  popular  be- 
cause of  its  unsettled  interests.     He  writes:    "I  knew  and 


Two  of  their  publications  were  The  Jacobiniad  and  The  Guillotina. 
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know  that  no  attainable  settlement  or  treaty  would  give 
universal  satisfaction  and  expect  the  one  I  have  signed  will 
administer  occasion  for  calumny  and  detraction.  *  *  * 
Demagogues  will  constantly  flatter  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  multitude  and  will  never  cease  to  employ  im- 
proper arts  against  those  who  Mall  not  be  their  instru- 
ments."^^ 

Slowly  but  surely  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  began  to 
turn,  not  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  for  it  bore  the  indelible 
stamp  of  unpopularity.  The  course  of  popular  feeling 
turned  in  favor  of  Washington,  who  controlled  the  nation 
Avith  that  calm  dignity,  moral  independence,  conscious  recti- 
tude, beautiful  consistency  and  simplicity  of  purpose  which 
idealizes  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  only 
the  rancor  of  political  parties  which  libeled  this  man  who 
had  resisted  the  encroachments  of  England  on  a  weak  and 
dependent  country.  Spain  had  retired  before  his  unflinch- 
ing purpose  and  every  nation  in  Europe  felt  the  influence 
of  this  career  marked  with  probity  and  steady  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Jay  found  the  confidence 
placed  in  Washington  of  use  in  his  negotiations.'^^  Madison 
found  the  name  of  the  President  working  "wonderful  suc- 
cess" in  favor  of  the  treaty  of  America.^"  "Washington's 
personal  authority  more  than  anything  else  carried  the 
treaty  and  averted  war  with  Great  Britain."^*  By  his 
ratification  of  Jay's  work  he  demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
power  of  the  government  which  had  recently  been  estab- 
lished. The  United  States  was  no  longer  known  abroad  as 
the  weak  decentralized  power  existing  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  but  for  the  first  time  it  was  placed  de  jure 
where  it  had  been  considered  de  facto.  Its  power  as  a 
treaty-making  nation  was  established,  and  its  position  con- 

''  Johnston 's  ' '  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay, ' '  Vol.  IV. 
Letter  to  President  Washington,  February  25,  1795. 

"  Ibid.,  Letter  to  Washington,  November  19,  1794. 

"  ' '  Writings  of  James  Madison. ' '  Letter  to  Ed.  Pendleton,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1796. 

"  Fiske  's  ' '  Essays,  Historical  and  Literary, ' '  Vol.  II,  p.  135. 
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firmed  amonfr  the  family  of  sovereign  nations.  The  prreatest 
benefit  of  Washinirton 's  administration  is  that  in  this  polit- 
ical crisis  it  was  wise  enough  to  recoornize  and  firm  enou<rh 
to  accept  a  national  necessity.  To  him  and  to  his  assistants 
it  was  g:iven  to  create  stren<rth  from  their  weakness,  and  to 
develop  a  noble  pride  from  a  wise  humility.  Xo  Presiden- 
tial policy  could  be  more  simply  and  truly  outlined  than  in 
Washinjiton's  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston, 
July  28.  1795,  answering,'  their  questions  rej?ardinf?  the 
treaty-nuikintr  power  under  the  Constitution.  This  letter/* 
coming'  at  the  time  of  f^reat  political  passion  and  contention, 
quieted  the  factions  among:  the  people  of  the  north  and  reas- 
oned the  opposition  into  support. 

Concernin<r  the  arfruments  in  the  Senate,  only  conjec- 
tures can  be  drawn.  It  is  quite  apparent  the  debates  for 
the  adoption  of  the  treaty  were  convincing.  These  two 
branches  of  the  government  were  sufficient  to  declare  the 


'"  Gentlemen  :  In  every  act  of  my  ailminiatration  I  have  sought 
the  happiness  of  my  fellow  citizens.  My  system  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  has  uniformly  been  to  overlook  all  personal,  local,  and 
partial  consitlerations;  to  conteni{)late  the  United  States  as  one  great 
whole;  to  confide  that  sudden  im[>ressions,  when  erroneous,  would  yield 
to  candid  reflection ;  and  to  consult  only  the  substantial  and  permanent 
interests  of  our  country.  Nor  have  I  departed  from  this  line  of  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  which  has  produced  the  resolutions  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  13th  instant. 

Without  a  predilection  for  my  own  judgment,  I  have  weighed  with 
attention  every  argument  which  has  at  any  time  been  brought  into 
view ;  but  the  Constitution  is  the  guide  I  never  can  abandon.  It  has 
assigned  to  the  Presiilent  the  power  of  making  treaties,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  was  doubtless  supposed  that  these 
two  branches  of  government  would  combine  without  passion,  and  with 
the  best  means  of  information,  those  facts  and  principles  upon  which 
the  success  of  our  foreign  relations  depend;  that  they  ought  not  to 
substitute  for  their  own  connections  the  opinion  of  others,  or  to  seek 
truth  through  any  channel  but  that  of  temperate  and  well  formed  in- 
vestigation. 

Under  this  persuasion  I  have  resolved  on  the  manner  of  executing 
the  duty  before  me.  To  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  it  I  freely 
submit:  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  make  these  sentiments 
known,  as  the  grounds  of  my  procedure.  While  I  feel  the  most  lively 
gratitude  for  the  many  instances  of  approbation  from  my  country,  I 
cannot  other^vise  deserve  it  than  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science.    With  due  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient, 

George  Washington. 
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treaty  in  force.  But  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  the 
people  were  to  be  satisfied.  The  work  of  Fisher  Ames  won 
the  necessary  support  from  the  former  and  the  unequaled 
efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton  won  conviction  from  the  con- 
servative elements  of  the  people.  Regarding  the  military 
posts,  the  commercial  and  negro  questions,  he  argued  better 
than  Jay  himself.  By  sound  reasoning  in  behalf  of  the 
treaty  and  ridicule  for  the  opposition  he  gained  the  support 
of  those  who  might  have  fallen  into  the  popular  channels. 
Those  who  endeavored  to  reply  to  his  essays  were  soon 
silenced  or  found  their  arguments  too  weak  to  gain  the 
needed  support.  These  essays  came  out  under  the  name 
"Camillus, "  and  their  sole  purpose  was  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  action  of  the  administration.  Hamilton  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opposition. 
The  success  of  his  work  was  shown  as  the  sunmier  of  1795 
went  by.  Jefferson  spoke  of  him  as  "really  a  colossus  to 
the  anti-republican  party"  and  "without  numbers,  a  host 
within  himself." 

Many  of  the  states  which  had  previously  opposed  the 
treaty  so  violently  now  suffered  a  reaction.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1795  most  of  them  had  sent  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  to  Washington.  By  March  15,  1796, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina 
had  declared  themselves  favorable  to  its  execution.  South 
Carolina  believed  the  treaty  to  be  injurious,  Kentucky 
called  it  unconstitutional,  and  Virginia  declared  for  ex- 
treme opposition.  The  party  which  had  been  won  over 
entertained  the  belief  which  Gouverneur  Morris  expressed : 
"That  more  noise  was  made  about  it  than  was  proper,  owing 
to  personal  causes. '  '^^ 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such  criticism  is  applicable  to 
the  history  of  the  treaty  in  Great  Britain.     The  English 


'" ' '  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris. ' '     Entry  for  August 
22,  1795. 
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ParliHiiiL'nt  was  primarily  concerned  with  its  war  against 
France  and  the  affairs  upon  the  continent.  It  grave  a  small 
amount  of  attention  to  the  treaty  which  Grenville  and  the 
American  minister  were  negotiating.  It  was  satisfied  with 
Grenville 's  meager  report,  and  the  treaty  itself  was  allowed 
to  speak  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations. 

Opposition  to  the  treaty  was  very  slight.  However,  the 
faults  of  the  treaty  were  readily  recognized.  Charles  Fox, 
in  his  speech  before  the  British  Parliament,  made  objections 
to  the  same  articles  which  the  patriots  of  this  country  had 
made.  One  objection  was  that  "the  article  restricting  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  West  Indies  to 
vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons  was  equivalent  to  an  act 
for  creating  a  nurseiy  of  .seamen  for  America."  Small  ves- 
sels required,  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  an  additional 
force  of  seamen,  averaging  between  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
eight  more  men  for  vessels  of  forty  tons  than  vessels  of  four 
hundred  tons.^'  The  most  serious  objection  which  appears 
was  raised  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gratan :  "This 
very  America  which  the  Briti.sh  minister  insulted  and  then 
crouched  to  had,  by  the  late  Treaty  of  Commerce,  been  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  British  settlements  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  to  the  latter  of  which  Ireland  was  only  conditionally 
admitted,  and  from  the  former  unconditionally  excluded; 
yet  Ireland  was  a  loyal,  attached  nation,  and  America,  an 
alien."'® 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Parliament  is  one  of  self- 
censure.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  report  for  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  says:  "With  respect  to  America, 
*  *  *  after  giving  orders  for  taking  her  goods,  we  re- 
called those  orders  and  have  since  entered  into  a  treaty  by 
which  we  agree,  properly,  I  believe,  justly,  and  if  justly, 
wisely,  to  pay  for  the  rashness  and  folly  of  issuing  them. '  '^* 

"  Annals  of  Congress,  Fourth  Congress,  third  session,  p.  32. 
"Benton's   "Abridgment   of   the   Debates  of   Congress,"   Vol.    I, 
p.  718. 

'°  Hansard's  "Parliamentary  Debates,"  Vol.  31,  p.  1368. 
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Grenville,  in  regard  to  the  negotiations,  states  that  *'he 
could  hardly  with  propriety  speak  of  a  treaty  which,  though 
signed,  was  not  yet  ratified.  When  that  was  done,  he 
undertook  for  himself  and  colleagues  to  show  that  it  was 
fraught  with  mutual  honor  and  advantage  to  both  countries, 
and  he  declared  that  he  should  always  consider  the  conduct 
of  the  gentleman  who  carried  on  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  America  as  highly  honorable  to  them,  marked  as  it 
was  by  temper,  moderation,  and  good  sense."  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown  said  the  treatment  of  the  sister  people  of 
America  was  marked  with  more  than  common  outrage,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  their  orders  upon  American  commerce, 
the  subtle  means  they  had  employed  in  causing  the  Alge- 
rians to  declare  against  America,  and  by  inciting  the  Indian 
tribes  against  them.  "No  power  on  earth  could  display 
more  true  wisdom,  more  dignified  moderation,  than  had  Mr. 
Washington  and  the  government  of  America. '  '*"  On  July  4, 
1797,  Parliament  passed  an  act  of  twenty-seven  long  articles 
which  put  the  treaty  into  efi^ect. 

Great  Britain  returned  the  compact  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1796,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  President 
Washington  issued  his  proclamation  requiring  its  observ- 
ance by  all  persons.  Jay  wrote  to  Grenville :  ' '  The  treaty 
will  go  into  operation  and  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
people,  a  majority  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
most  distinguished  by  talent,  weight,  and  worth. '  '^^ 

III.— EESULTS  OF  THE  TREATY. 

By  the  proclamation  of  Washington,  requiring  the  ob- 
servance of  the  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation,  the  periods  of  negotiation  and  ratification 
of  the  treaty  proper  are  finished.  Yet  there  remains  a  solu- 
tion to  all  the  problems  which  were  viewed  with  deep  con- 

*•"  Hansard's  "Parliamentary  Debates,"  Vol.  30,  p.  1401. 
"Johnston's  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay,"   Vol.   II. 
Letter  dated  May  1,  1796. 
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cern  by  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  and  optimistically 
interpreted  by  its  advocates. 

1.  The  period  for  the  evacuation  of  the  forts,  which 
had  been  so  stron^rly  condemned,  was  sou^'ht  by  TJreat  Brit- 
ain to  insure  herself  from  any  breach  of  the  treaty  by  a 
f^overnmcnt  which  she  did  not  as  yet  understand.  These 
ports**-  were  evacuated  and  all  arranj^einents  re^ardinj;  them 
concluded  by  December,  1796.  Some  of  them,  Detroit  and 
Oswego  in  particular,  became  points  of  more  than  local 
interest.  Othei-s  were  used  as  trading  posts  and  forts  from 
which  the  conduct  and  temper  of  the  Indians  could  be  in- 
tiuenced.    The  rest  have  crumbled  into  decay  and  oblivion. 

Before  appropriations  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect  had 
been  voted  by  Congress,  an  article*''  explanatory  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty,  and  retnilatin}?  the  pa.ssa^re  of 
Indians  from  one  territory  to  the  other,  had  been  concluded, 
May  4,  1796. 

Articles  IV  and  V  related  to  the  settlement  of  the 
northwestern  and  noilhea.stern  boundary  lines.  The  exact 
location  of  both  boundaries  has  been  subject  to  much  nego- 
tiation. A  convention  was  drawn  up  in  London,  May  12, 
1803,  and  attempted  to  settle  the  questions.  The  project 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  upon  October  24  of  the  same 
year,  and  it  was  ratified  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth 
article.  This  declared  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  north- 
west should  be  the  shortest  line  drawn  from  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  Ratifications  were  never  exchanc,'ed,  although 
this  boundary  line  is  taken  on  all  maps  of  the  United  States 
during  this  uncertain  period.  The  commission  under  the 
fourth  article  accomplished  nothing.  It  was  left  for  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803  and  the  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty  of  1842  to  carry  the  boundary  line  to  the  Rocky 
^lountains,  and  to  the  settlement  of  1846  to  fix  the  boun- 
dai-v  to  the  Pacific  coast. 


■  Appendix  E :  Consideration  and  Map. 
Appendix  B :  Explanatory  Articles. 
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The  commission  under  the  fifth  article,  to  determine  the 
northeast  boundary  line,  met  at  St.  Andrews  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  during  the  early  part  of  October,  1796.  The 
survey  was  started,  but  it  required  more  time  than  had  been 
expected,  and  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Boston  in  August, 
1797.  A  difficulty  was  experienced  in  locating  the  river 
St.  Croix,  as  required  in  the  treaty,  and  in  March,  1798,  an 
explanatory  article  was  agreed  upon,  authorizing  the  com- 
missions to  designate  the  source  of  the  river  in  any  manner 
which  they  saw  fit.  The  survey  had  not  been  completed 
when  the  time  for  a  meeting  had  arrived,  so  they  met  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  of  the  following  year. 
Their  decision  was  made  on  the  25th  of  October  and  given 
to  Congress  in  the  address  of  President  Adams. 

The  report,  as  given  by  the  commission,  was  a  compro- 
mise. Undoubtedly  the  river  intended  to  be  the  St.  Croix 
by  the  peace  commissioners  of  1783  was  the  most  easterly 
river,  or  the  Magadavy.  This  was  the  testimony  of  the 
commissioners  Adams,  Jay,  and  Franklin.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  river  accepted  as  the  St.  Croix  was  the  one 
so  named  in  the  traditions  and  treaties  of  two  centuries. 
England  succeeded  in  acquiring  several  square  miles  of 
territory  by  her  usual  method  of  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
the  treaty  rather  than  its  spirit.  The  identity  of  the  St. 
Croix  was  fixed  and  its  source  and  mouth  determined.  Here 
the  commissioners'  work  was  ended,  leaving  two  sections  of 
disputed  boundary  at  both  ends  of  the  river. 

A  question  soon  arose  as  to  what  part  of  the  country  was 
intended  by  "the  highlands,"  and  upon  this  hinged  the 
boundary  line  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  final  settlement  of  this  portion  came  in  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty  of  1842. 

The  commissioners  did  not  feel  themselves  empowered  to 
settle  the  disputed  boundary  in  the  northeast,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  left  un- 
settled.    From  the  point  which  the  commission  had  deter- 
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iiiiiied  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  ocean  M'as  twenty 
miles,  across  islands,  some  larp:e  and  valuable,  and  some 
settled.  Great  Britain  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  of  these 
with  the  exception  of  AFoose  Island,  which  was  held  by  the 
little  town  of  Eastport.  The  question  of  this  boundary 
came  up  between  Kufus  Kinij  and  Lord  Ilawkesbury  in 
1803,  and  left  unsettled.  At  the  last  moment,  in  the  "War 
of  1812,  the  British  captured  ^loose  Island  with  the  hopes 
of  retaining?  it  as  "spoils  of  war."  In  the  treaty  the  island 
was  retained  and  the  boundary  was  left  as  unsettled  as  be- 
fore. For  a  third  time  this  question  was  piven  to  a  com- 
mi.ssion  for  settlement  and  only  its  lack  of  proper  juris- 
diction is  recorded.  The  importance  and  desirability  of 
settlinfr  this  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized. 
While  the  northwestern  boundary  was  settled  in  1846,  the 
twenty  miles  of  disputed  boundary  in  the  east  remained  as 
it  did  when  the  commission  of  Jay's  treaty  left  it.  On 
July  16,  1891,  the  Canadian  erui.ser  "Dream"  seized  seven 
fishinj;  boats  on  the  charge  they  were  fishing;  in  Canadian 
waters.  ^Jucli  interest  was  aroused  and  a  convention  was 
drawn  up  between  the  T'nited  States  and  Great  Britain  at 
"Wa.shington  on  July  22,  1892.  Article  II  of  this  convention 
provided  for  a  commission  to  settle  the  boundary.  "The 
phrasing  of  this  convention  furnishes  in  itself  a  most  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  done."" 
A  meeting  was  held  in  July,  1893,  and  nothing  resulted. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  in  1895,  and  the  only  agreement 
reached  was  to  report  separately  upon  their  proceedings. 
The  result  was  that  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  all  opera- 
tions was  made  by  the  American  commissioners  and  .sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  State.  At  Washington  a  ra- 
tional boundary  line  was  laid  out,  and  according  to  this 
determination,  range  signals  and  monuments  were  actually 
erected.     These  remain  and  the  acceptance  of  them  in  the 


'^T.  C.  Mendenhall,  "Twenty  Unsettled   Miles  in  the  Northeast 
Boundary."     Proceedings  of  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Vol.  XI. 
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immediate  neighborhood  will  make  easier  the  work  of  some 
future  commission. 

Articles  VI  and  VII  provided  for  commissions  to  settle 
the  amount  of  the  debt  due  British  creditors  before  the 
Revolution  and  the  amount  due  as  an  indemnity  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  spoliation  of  American  commerce. 

The  commission  on  the  confiscation  of  debts  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  29,  1797,  and  was  suspended  on  July  31,  1798. 
Some  differences  of  opinion  were  to  be  expected,  but  the 
discussions  developed  personal  feelings.  Mr.  Macdonald, 
one  of  the  British  commissioners,  "who  possessed  a  sense  of 
duty  unmitigated  by  a  sense  of  proportion, ' '  had  made  him- 
self disagreeable  in  many  particulars.  Matters  reached  an 
unbearable  condition  when  he  submitted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  "War  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  United  States,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  relations  with  other  powers,  stood 
to  Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Americans  main- 
tained the  principle  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  not  a 
grant  of  our  independence,  but  a  recognition  of  it.  The 
American  commissioners  took  the  resolution  as  an  insult 
and  withdrew.  Upon  March  29,  1802,  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don, Rufus  King,  was  instructed  to  negotiate  explanations 
for  this  article.  His  Britanic  Majesty  preferred,  rather 
than  negotiate  such  an  article,  to  avoid  further  expense  and 
discussion  by  fixing  the  debt,  for  which  the  United  States 
was  held  responsible,  at  a  given  sum.  Mr.  King  was  so  in- 
structed, and  the  convention  of  January  8,  1802,  resulted.^^ 
One  article  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  commission 
under  the  seventh  article  of  Jay's  treaty.  In  regard  to  the 
sixth  article  of  the  same  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the 
United  States  should  pay  six  thousand  pounds  in  three  an- 
nual installments  to  relieve  herself  from  the  obligation 
thereby  assumed. 


^^  American   State  Papers,  Foreign  Kelations,  Vol.  II.     Vide  Ap- 
pendix B,  Explanatory  Articles. 
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Of  all  the  tribunals  which  sat  under  Jay's  treaty,  the 
one  which  was  convened  at  London  under  the  seventh  article 
is  the  most  important  and  interestintr.  The  purpose  of  the 
commission  was  to  dispose  of  the  American  claims  a<;ainst 
Great  Britain  for  the  captures  made  under  the  orders  of 
council,  and  the  British  claims  against  the  United  States' 
failure  to  enforce  neutrality. 

The  persons  composing  this  board  were  worthy  of  the 
question.  Christopher  Gore  and  William  Pinckney  were 
appointed  from  America,  and  John  Nieholl,  succeeded  by 
Maurice  Swabley,  and  John  Anstey  represented  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  fifth,  chosen  by  lot,  was  John  Trumbull  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  divided  them  for  a  time, 
but  was  settled  by  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  in  that 
'*thc  doubt  respecting  the  authority  of  the  commission  to 
settle  their  own  jurisdiction  was  absurd,  and  that  they  must 
necessarily  decide  upon  cases  being  within  or  without  their 
competency." 

Other  important  questions  were  regarding  contraband 
goods,  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of 
the  prize  courts.  In  their  solution,  Pinckney 's  discussions 
are  pronounced  by  Wharton  to  be  "finished  models  of  judi- 
cial eloquence,  uniting  powerful  and  comprehensive  argu- 
ments with  a  copious,  pure  and  energetic  diction."  The 
session  of  the  board  had  been  interrupted  from  July  30, 
1799.  to  February  15,  1802,  by  the  di.ssolution  of  the  trib- 
unal under  the  sixth  article.  The  work  was  closed  February 
24,  1804.  all  business  having  been  completed.  The  recovery 
from  this  commission  is  put  at  $11,650,000.*"  Trumbull 
said:  "'The  whole  of  this  sum  was  promptly  paid  to  each 
client,  or  his  assignee ;  for  after  a  careful  and  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  merits  of  every  case  of  complaint,  the 
awards  of  the  board  were  made  in  favor  of  each  individual, 

"  This  is  variously  estimated  from  $10,34.5,000  to  $11,6.56,000. 
Moore  gives  the  above.  Vide  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Vol.  II,  pp.  119-123. 
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in  the  form  of  an  order  to  pay,  and  payable  at  the  Treasury 
of  Great  Britain ;  nor  do  I  recollect  even  to  have  heard  a 
single  complaint,  of  the  delay  of  an  hour,  in  any  instance  of 
an  award  presented  for  payment."*^ 

The  total  of  the  awards  paid  by  the  United  States  appear 
to  have  been  $143,428.14.  The  main  point  in  this  settle- 
ment was  that  a  government  is  liable  to  damages  for  a  neg- 
lect to  perform  its  neutral  duties.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  awards  made  at  Geneva  in  1872. 

2.  There  were  other  principles  of  constitutional  and 
international  law  which  were  brought  out  in  this  treaty  of 
1794.  Since  this  was  the  first  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  under  the  present  government,  some  questions 
of  constitutional  law  would  naturally  be  raised. 

The  discretionary  power  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  in  regard  to  voting  appropriations  for  the  execution 
of  a  treaty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty  proper,  except 
that  it  was  here  raised  for  the  first  time.  The  declaration 
made  by  the  House  has  been  affirmed  repeatedly  in  later 
years  whenever  treaties  requiring  extensive  or  important 
legislation  have  come  up  for  discussion.^^  The  question  re- 
mains as  unsettled  by  courts  or  legislature  as  it  was  in  the 
year  1796.  There  is  a  parallel  to  this  difficulty  in  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  crown  of  England,  which  requires  the 
Commons  to  vote  appropriations  to  His  Majesty's  tracts. 
Any  discretionary  power  which  the  Commons  may  have 
maintained  has  never  been  recognized  by  the  King. 

Jay's  treaty  has  been  criticized  by  Lyman*®  as  a  treaty 
accomplishing  nothing.  But  its  material  benefits  have  been 
given,®"  and  in  addition  to  the  principles  of  international 
law  which  were  raised  or  established,  it  confirmed  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  membership  in  the  "family  of 
nations. ' ' 


"  John  Basset  Moore,  ' '  American  Diplomacy, ' '  p.  207  et  seq. 

^^  Vide  ' '  Reports  on  the  Law  of  Civil  Government  in  Territory 
Subject  to  jNIilitary  Occupation  by  the  Forces  of  the  United  States," 
by  Charles  E.  Magoon,  1903,  for  a  list  of  these  occasions  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  involved. 

'"Lyman,  "Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,"  p.  222. 

°°  Supra  Section  1. 
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A  spirit  ul  international  comity  was  here  more  strongly 
developed  than  at  any  previous  jicriod  of  relations  with 
Great  Britain. 

I'nder  coniniereial  remilatiuus  the  intention  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port  was  declared  no  cause  for  condemnation. "' 
The  declaration  that  the  ships  of  war  of  one  of  the  con- 
tractinj;  parties  should  be  hospitably  received  and  protected 
in  the  ports  of  the  other  was  a  courtesy  in  the  jjeneral  usage 
of  nations  here  endorsed."- 

The  treaty  provides  that  British  subjects,  then  owning 
lands  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  may  continue 
to  hold  them  according  to  their  respective  titles.  And  the 
Su[)reme  Court  held  that  these  provisions  are  parts  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  being  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
the  treaty-tnakiim  {)ower."^ 

The  ninth  article  provides  tiiat  British  subjects  holding 
laiuls  in  the  United  States,  and  their  heirs,  so  far  as  their 
lands  are  concerned,  and  the  remedit^  incident  thereto,  shall 
not,  as  aliens,  have  their  estates  confi.scated.  The  parties, 
however,  must  show  that  the  title  of  the  land  in  question 
was  in  their  ancestors  when  the  treaty  was  made,"*  although 
their  actual  possession  was  not  necessary."^  Nor  was  it 
necessary  that  present  holders  should  become  citizens,""  nor 
did  the  article  intend  to  include  any  other  persons  than  such 
as  were  British  subjects  or  American  citizens."^  Several 
cases  were  then  raised  in  an  attempt  to  reclaim  lands  upon 
the  termination  of  the  treaty  by  the  War  of  1812.  But  it 
was  held  that  the  termination  of  an  international  compact 
does  not  destroy  property  rights  already  vested  under  it.®* 

From  the  policy  of  confiscating  debts,  many  cases  aro.se, 
especially  in  the  south.    The  history  of  such  acts  is  given  in 

«4  Cranch  185. 

■«  Wharton,  ' '  International  Law  Digest, ' '  Vol.  II,  p.  159. 

"  7  Cranch  603. 

»*  1  Wheaton  300;  3  Peters  242. 

">  7  Wheaton  534. 

"  3  Wheaton  594. 

•"  4  Wheaton  453. 

»•  8  Wheaton  464. 
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Gushing 's  opinion'*''  of  November  24,  1790.  The  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  American  refugees,  as  described  in  the 
treaty,  had  been  carried  out.  Part  of  the  money  had  been 
paid  creditors  and  the  rest  placed  in  the  state  treasuries. 
Such  action  was  annulled  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
British  subjects  had  their  estates  restored  and  profits  ac- 
counted for.  All  justice  in  debts  had  been  given  to  British 
subjects  and  American  citizens  until  paper  money  was  sub- 
stituted. The  effects  of  continental  currency  are  well 
known.  The  proceedings  of  the  commission  settling  this 
matter  have  been  explained.^**"  The  court  holds  that  debts 
contracted,  and  interrupted  by  war,  may  be  legally  confis- 
cated, but  such  is  not  generally  done  from  policy.^°^ 

One  of  the  serious  causes  of  complaint  against  the  treaty 
was  the  admission  of  provisions  as  contraband  of  war.^°- 
This  was  the  principle  Great  Britain  wished  to  establish, 
and  which  was  endorsed  by  Wolfius  and  Vattel.  It  was 
never  completely  decided  one  way  or  the  other.  In  general, 
the  modern  law  holds  them  not  contraband,  but  they  may 
become  so  under  circumstances  arising  out  of  peculiar  con- 
ditions. ^"•'^ 

Finally,  an  interesting  question  was  raised  during  the 
negotiations  as  to  the  legal  right  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
slaves  she  had  exported.  The  British  negotiator  not  only 
claimed  that  by  war  property  in  movables  was  acquired 
as  soon  as  such  came  within  the  enemy's  lines,  but  that 
slaves  were  men,  not  property.^"*  This  latter  principle  was 
never  established  in  international  law,  but  the  question  in- 
volved was  decided  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  and  no  in- 
demnity was  given  for  the  seizure  of  slave  property. 

3.     By  depriving  the  south  of  this  great  factor  in  its 


"^  Opinions  of  Attorney  Generals.    Cf.  American  State  Papers,  Vol. 
I,  p.  224. 

"">  Supra  p.  57. 

"^  2  Martin 's  North  Carolina  Eeports,  p.  83. 

'"=  Vide  p.  24. 

'"^  1  C.  Eobinson  189,  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

^°*  American  Historical  Eeports,  1901,  Vol.  I. 
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a(:rieultural  production,"'  Enfrland  carried  out  her  policy 
of  injury  to  American  commerce.  To  counteract  this  pur- 
pose, America  met  monopoly  with  monopoly,  restriction 
with  restriction.  There  was  a  ^neat  dan<;er  to  the  United 
States  in  this  conduct.  "To  close  to  foreij,'nei-s  any  of  our 
ports,  as  many  of  them  were  closed  to  us,  would  mean  the 
ruin  of  those  ports  and  probably  the  immediate  end  of  the 
nation."^""  Our  policy  until  1790  had  been  to  open  our 
ports  to  all  foreijiu  nations  and  by  ^rantinj;  commercial 
privilcf^es,  hoped  to  receive  them.  This  policy  failed,  and 
the  one  of  retaliation  and  restriction  resulted.  But  our  eco- 
nomic conditions  prohibited  the  execution  of  this  method, 
and  Jay's  treaty  marks  the  first  step  to  train  by  ne^rotiations 
what  could  not  be  won  by  favor  or  retaliation.  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain was  under  a  pfreat  advantajxe  in  this  treaty  fi"om  the 
fact  that  British  conunerce  was  established  on  an  abundant 
experience,  while  ours  lacked  maturity  and  improvement. 

It  was  the  commercial  article  which  excited  the  jrreatest 
hostility.  In  addition  to  the  objections  that  ri<;ht  of  search 
and  impressment  were  not  prohibited,  free  ships  did  not 
make  free  goods  and  the  lack  of  indenmity  for  commercial 
spoliations,  there  was  the  comjilaint  against  the  price  paid 
for  limited  privileges  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  limita- 
tions of  general  carrying  trade. 

In  behalf  of  commercial  interests,  the  Senate  showed 
great  wisdom  and  foresight  in  rejecting  the  twelfth  article. 
By  it  ship-timber,  tar,  hemp,  sails,  and  copper  in  .sheets  were 
declared  contraband  of  war,  although  declared  free  in  all 
other  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 
This  would  have  limited  our  carrying  trade  with  Europe  in 
the  following  years  when  it  was  very  important.  By  the 
article  cotton  was  also  prohibited  from  exportation.  The 
importance  of  this  produce  was  as  yet  unappreciated  in  the 
United  States.     Jav  evidentlv  did  not  know-  the  industry 


"*  Vide  infra,  Section  5. 

"*  Thomas  W.   Page,   ' '  Earlier   Commercial   Policy  of  the   United 
States,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  X,  p.  177. 
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had  been  started,  or  that  it  was  of  any  considerable  inter- 
est.^^"  A  small  quantity  was  exported  from  Georgia  in 
1783.  In  1789  a  member  in  Congress  stated  that  the  south- 
ern states  were  intending  to  cultivate  cotton,  and  "if  good 
seed  could  be  procured,  he  believed  they  might  succeed." 
It  was  not  cultivated  much  for  exportation  until  1791  or 
1792,  but  from  that  date  it  had  a  rapid  growth  in  commer- 
cial importance. ^"^ 

The  advantages  which  were  lost  by  the  treaty  were :  The 
right  of  a  special  or  general  embargo,  the  right  of  seques- 
tration as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  the  right  of 
discriminating  against  British  goods  in  favor  of  those  of 
other  nations,  and  the  right  of  suspension  of  commercial 
intercourse  was  especially  stipulated  against,  for  a  limited 
time.  These  restrictions  were  viewed  with  grave  apprehen- 
sions by  statesmen  in  opposition  to  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  They  were  considered  as  limitations  upon  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  objections  which  seemed  at  the  time  to 
be  well  founded.  But  the  distressful  picture  was  over- 
drawn. On  both  sides  the  treaty  created  a  disposition  to 
try  som.e  other  policy.  Under  Jefferson,  our  citizens  be- 
lieved it  would  be  best  if  governments  would  cease  striving 
for  the  ascendancy  of  the  sea,  and  permit  the  cheapest 
carrier  to  get  the  freight.  Their  reason  was  not  economic, 
but  rather  a  belief  that  America  could  carry  at  less  cost 
than  Qiry  other  nation. 

In  England  it  was  found  that  the  advantages  of  their 
treaty  were  failing  to  kill  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the 
"Yankee  marine,  with  no  right  to  exist."    The  amount  of 


"^  Lyman,  ' '  The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States, ' '  p.  220. 
"'"A  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United   States," 
Pitkin. 

1791 - 189,316  lbs. 

1792 138,328  lbs. 

1793 487,600  lbs. 

1794 1,601,760  lbs. 

1795 6,276,300  lbs. 
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rej^istered  tonna^'e.  employed  in  foreign  trade,  made  rapid 
progress.""  This  growth  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  of  Jay's  treaty  which  had  been  finally  assented 
to  by  the  merchants  as  a  means  of  obtaining  compensation 
for  their  hisses,  otherwise  than  from  the  United  States 
Treasuiy.  It  was  also  adopted  as  an  alternative  of  war, 
which  would  have  ruined  one  of  the  most  thrifty  periods  in 
American  commerce. 

The  influence  of  the  treaty  is  also  apparent  in  our  com- 
merce with  France  and  England.  The  belief  of  Washing- 
ton's administration  that  British  lelatinns  were  of  more 
value  than  French  in  materially  justified  from  the  following 
figures.  The  year  and  valuation  of  exports  with  France  and 
her  colonies  is  shown  as  follows: 

1797 $12,449,076 

1798 (5,968,996 

1799 L',7SO,.'5()4 

1800 .-, 163.83.3 

With  Great  Britain  and  colonies: 

1797 $9,212,235 

1798 17,184,347 

1799 26,546,987 

1800 27,310,289 

The  East  India  trade  was  found  so  satisfactory'  that  no 
modification  was  made  until  the  expiration  of  the  commer- 
cial part  of  the  treaty  in  1807.  In  December  of  that  year 
Pinckney  and  Monroe  made  slight  changes,  which  lasted 
until  April  30,  1811,  when  Parliament  made  complete  regu- 
lations.'^'' 

"*  Pitkin,   '  *  A  Statistical  "View   of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 

States, ' '  p.  389. 

1793 367,734  tons 

1794 438,862  tons 

1795 529,470  tons 

1796 576,733  tons 

1797 597,777  tons 

1798 603,376  tons 

"*  Pitkin,  "A   Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 

States,"  p.  174. 
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The  war  in  which  England  was  engaged  with  France  in 
1793,  with  Spain  in  1796,  and  which  continued  until  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  involved,  threw  into  the  hands  of 
the  American  merchant  a  large  part  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. This  was  carried  on  under  the  difficulties  rendered 
by  England's  superior  naval  forces  which  she  was  allowed 
to  use  in  default  of  prohibitory  articles  in  Jay's  treaty. 

4.  The  last  matter  for  consideration  under  the  effects 
of  the  treaty  is  its  political  result  with  the  foreign  nations 
interested  in  our  relations  with  Great  Britain.  These  na- 
tions were  Spain  and  France. 

The  actions  of  Spain  were  only  such  as  were  dictated  by 
the  French  ministry  and  of  minor  consideration.  At  this 
period  Spain  held  Louisiana,  and  her  objection  to  Jay's 
treaty,  especially  the  explanatory  article  of  May  4,  1796, 
was  the  favor  England  received  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Spain  deemed  this  sufficient  cause  for 
retaining  garrisoned  towns  along  the  river  and  refusing  to 
run  out  the  boundary  lines  between  her  possessions  and 
those  of  the  United  States.  Any  trouble  which  might  have 
occurred  was  avoided  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  in  1800 
between  France  and  Spain,  in  which  Louisiana  was  ceded 
back  to  France. 

A  far  more  active  interest  in  Jay's  negotiations  and 
treaty  was  taken  by  the  French  nation.  In  America,  the 
action  of  the  party  in  sympathy  with  France  reflected  the 
hostility  which  was  exhibited  by  that  country  against  any 
amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain."^ 

Before  war  had  been  declared  between  these  European 
nations  in  1793,  France  formed  the  policy  of  injuring  Great 
Britain  through  a  close  alliance,  commercially  and  politi- 
cally, with  the  United  States.  Her  treaty  with  America  in 
1787  was  an  early  step  in  this  direction.  When  peaceful 
negotiations  were  decided  upon  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, France  made  every  possible  objection.  The  letters 
'"  Supra,  p.  46. 
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from  our  niinister  at  Paris  to  President  Washinisrton  cau- 
tioned our  government  against  the  possible  hostility  of 
France.  The  other  method  by  wliich  her  influence  was  ex- 
ercised on  the  administration  was  by  her  sympathizers  in 
America.*'-  The  party  methods  were  radical/"  and  be- 
came more  so  when  its  partisans  failed  to  hinder  the  admin- 
istration in  its  purpose.  While  the  negotiations  were  going 
on  in  I»ndon,  Genet,  in  America,  was  stirring  up  all  pos- 
sible opposition,  not  only  agaiu.st  the  conjectured  treaty  but 
against  the  character  of  the  men  interested  in  the  peaceful 
results  of  the  mission. 

When  the  treaty  was  finished  a  copy  was  innnediately 
demanded  by  the  French  government  through  our  minister, 
Mr.  Monroe.  Jay  very  properly  declined  to  reveal  the  un- 
ratified document,  and  French  hostility  increased.  During 
the  secret  discussion  in  the  Senate,  the  opposition  grew  and 
long  detailed  accounts  relating  to  the  political  conditions 
were  sent  by  the  French  minister  to  his  home  government."* 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  treaty  and  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  contents,  the  red  flames  of  opposition  burst  forth 
in  all  their  fury.  The  presence  of  Monroe  at  Paris  and  the 
confidence  the  French  mini.stry  had  in  him  as  one  of  their 
sympathizers  probably  averted  an  immediate  rupture.  As 
it  was,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  explanations  and  an- 
swering complaints  of  the  French  government.*"  Although 
there  were  other  accusations.  Jay's  treaty  was  the  chief 
cause  of  complaint.  All  the  detailed  objections  can  be 
classed  under  two  heads:  the  declaration  of  American  neu- 
trality and  the  protection  granted  British  interests  in  the 
United  States."® 


"=  Appendix  D  (3). 

'"  ISupra,  p.  46. 

"*  Appendix  D  (5). 

'"  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I.  French  Affairs,  p.  559 
et  seq.  Cf.  Lyman,  "Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States,"  p. 
156  et  seq. 

"'  John  Basset  Moore,  ' '  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States. ' ' 
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The  relations  between  the  two  countries  became  so  dis- 
tant that  the  ministers  of  both  were  recalled.  Adet  was 
instructed  to  infoiTa  this  government  that  the  treaty  of  1787 
was  at  an  end. 

Serious  trouble  might  have  resulted  but  for  the  fact  that 
France  was  so  unstable  in  her  government  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  policy  consistently  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  French  party  in  America,  like  Genet,  carried  its 
policy  too  far  and  produced  a  reaction  upon  the  people."^ 
The  treaty  was  ratified,"*  notwithstanding  the  frenzied  op- 
position, and  the  party  passed  away  in  becoming  silence. 

5.  But  one  other  interest  remains.  There  has  been  a 
natural  tendency  to  omit  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  treaty  of  1794,  both  in  its  making  and  in  its  ratification, 
by  the  slavery  interests  of  the  United  States.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  slavery  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  itself,  and  it  is  in  this  omission  that  the  interest  lies. 

The  real  significance  of  the  negotiation  in  this  respect 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  by  it  the  immediate  event 
was  changed  as  that  upon  this  occasion  the  question  made 
its  earliest  formal  appearance  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  na- 
tion. A  few  claims"®  had  been  made  previously  in  its  be- 
half, but  for  the  first  time  in  1794  the  public  sentiment  was 
brought  definitely  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  the  British  during  the  war  had  been  to 
weaken  colonial  power  by  depriving  them  of  the  services  of 
their  slaves.  In  conformity  with  this  attitude,  General 
Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
freedom  to  all  slaves  escaping  into  British  lines.  The  effect 
was  immediate  and  disastrous  to  agricultural  interests. 
Virginia  alone  lost  thirty  thousand  slaves  in  Cornwallis' 
invasion   in   1778.     Jefferson   estimates  that   Georgia   lost 


""  Vide  supra,  p.  43. 

"'Appendix  D  (4). 

119  pirst^  discussion  followed  for  a  decade  under  Adams  with  Car- 
marthen and  Pitt,  then  Governeur  Morris  with  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Leads,  finally  Jefferson  with  George  Hammond.  American  State  Pa- 
pers, Foreign  Eelations,  Vol.  I,  p.  188  et  seq. 
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8even-ei<;hths  of  her  neijrops,  and  Ramsay  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  South  Carolina,  between  1775  and 
llH'.i,  lost  twenty-Hve  thousand  slaves  valued  at  twelve  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollai-s.'-" 

After  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  the  exportation  of  the 
nej?roes  was  a  consistent  finality  to  the  British  policy.  A 
cornnjission  was  appointed  by  \Vashin«rton  to  watch  the  de- 
parture of  British  ships,  but  their  inspections  were  ij,'nored 
or  prevented,  and  the  theft  of  American  slaves  continued. 
It  was  for  a  compen.sation  of  such  action  that  -lay  w.is  in- 
structed to  exact  an  indemnity  from  En^'land. 

In  the  negotiations,  the  slaves  in  <^|uestion  were  divided 
into  three  clas.ses:  First,  those  captured  and  disposed  of 
duiinj^  the  war,  and  concerning;  these  both  (Jrenville  and 
Jay  atrreed  that  the  United  States  had  no  interest;  .second, 
those  renuiinin^  with  and  belonjrinfr  to  Americans  in  the 
British  lines.  Jay  claimed  that  as  they  belonjred  to  and  re- 
mained with  Americans,  even  within  the  British  lines,  the 
treaty  was  fully  applicable.  The  enemy  had  never  taken 
them  from  their  masters  or  treated  them  as  booty,  so  prop- 
erty rijjhts  remained  unchantjed.  Orenville  was  doubtful  of 
the  validity  of  such  a  proposition.  The  third  class  included 
those  nejiroes  who.  confiding;  in  the  promise  of  freedoin,  fled 
to  the  British  army.  The  preate.st  difificulty  arose  over  this 
class.  Jay  maintained  that  their  flight  from  American  mas- 
ters and  reception  in  the  British  lines  did  not  extinpruish 
their  slave  character.  Grenville  maintained  all  property 
cro.ssinc:  into  British  lines  became  British  property,  there- 
fore free. 

The  question  then  resolved  itself  into  whether  the  clause 
in  the  treaty  of  1783  called  for  a  restoration  of  all  neo^roes 
in  the  British  lines  at  the  close  of  the  war  or  applied  to 
those  who  mifrht  fall  into  British  hands  after  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  right  of  the  question  was  undoubtedly  upon  the 
British  side,  and  they  became  firmer  and  more  impressed 


*™  American  Historical  Report,  1901,  Vol.  I,  p.  273  et  seq.  Article 
by  F.  A.  Ogg,  "Jay's  Treaty  and  the  Slavery  Interests  of  the  United 
States. "  " 
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with  their  argument  as  the  negotiations  proceeded.  As  a 
matter  of  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect. All  negroes  in  the  British  lines  were  to  be  returned  to 
their  rightful  American  owners. 

The  discussions  between  Jay  and  Grenville  came  to  noth- 
ing. Jay  was  not  the  man  to  take  particular  delight  in 
upholding  the  slavery  interests  of  his  country.  He  had  ex- 
pressed himself^ '^  that  the  United  States  must  abolish  slav- 
ery, or  "their  prayer  to  Heaven  for  liberty  would  be  im- 
pious." The  slavery  question  was  reported  by  Jay  as  one 
of  the  subjects  of  existing  differences,  and  the  treaty  with 
no  compensation  for  the  southern  losses  came  into  Congress. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  document  met  with  animated 
resistance  from  the  south.  The  debates  in  Congress  dis- 
cussed the  slave  question  thoroughly,^^-  and  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  southern  states  was  too  rabid  to  be  reviewed 
with  any  pleasure. ^^^  Jay's  treaty  brought  before  the  na- 
tion the  differences  of  opinion  and  interest  in  this  economic 
institution.  These  differences  were  culminated  over  a  half 
century  later  in  an  internecine  war. 

The  commercial  articles  of  the  treaty  went  out  of  effect 
by  their  own  stipulation  on  October  28,  1807.  The  entire 
Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  was  made  null 
and  void  by  the  War  of  1812.  Its  detriments  and  benefits 
have  merged  in  the  march  of  events. 

And  what  position  had  the  treaty  of  1794  in  this  pro- 
gress ? 

Governments  realize  their  efficiency  through  revolution 
and  reconstruction.  The  Revolution  of  1776  gave  independ- 
ence to  a  new  nation.  The  treaty  of  1794  was  a  factor  in 
the  construction  of  its  international  relations  and  confirmed 
its  status  as  a  sovereign  government. 

Both  events  have  passed  into  history  and,  according  to 
their  importance,  are  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  the  nation. 

^=^  American  Historical  Eeports,  1901,  Vol.  I,  p.  282. 

"-  Vide  supra,  pp.  39-40. 

^'■^^  Ibid,  and  Appendix  C  (3). 
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Extracts  from  the  <liplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  the  Treaty 
of  1794. 

(1)  May  6,  1794.     Instructions  to  Jay  as  Envoy  P^xtraordinary. 

(2)  London,  July  11,  1794.     Jay  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 

(3)  London,  November  19,  1794.     Jay  to  Edmund  Randolph. 

(1)  Instructions  to  Jay  .\s  Envoy  Extraordinary.'** 

"Sir: — The  mission  upon  which  you  are  about  to  enter,  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  London,  has  been  dictated  by  consider- 
ations of  an  interesting  and  pressing  nature.     •     »     • 

A  full  persuasion  is  entertained  that,  throughout  the  whole  nego- 
tiation, you  will  make  the  following  its  general  objects:  To  keep  alive 
in  the  mind  of  the  British  minister  that  opinion  which  the  solemnity 
of  a  special  mission  must  naturally  insjiire,  of  the  strong  agitations 
excited  in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  the  disturbed  conrlition 
of  things  between  them  and  Great  Britain ;  to  repel  war,  for  which  we 
are  not  disposed,  and  into  which  the  necessity  of  \-indicating  our  honor 
and  our  property  may,  but  can  alone,  drive  us;  to  prevent  the  British 
ministry,  should  they  be  resolved  on  war,  from  carrying  with  them  the 
British  nation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assert,  with  dignity  and 
firmness,  our  rights,  and  our  title  to  reparation  for  past  injuries. 


*"*  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I,  p.  427. 
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I.  One  of  the  causes  of  your  mission  being  the  vexations  and 
spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce  by  the  authority  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  British  government,  you  will  receive  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  following  documents.     *     *     * 

Compensation  for  all  the  injuries  sustained,  and  captures,  will  be 
strenuously  pressed  by  you.     *     *     * 

If  the  British  ministry  should  hint  at  any  supposed  predilection  in 
the  United  States  for  the  French  nation,  as  warranting  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  these  instructions,  you  will  stop  the  progress  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  being  irrelative  to  the  question  in  hand.     *     *     * 

II.  A  second  cause  of  your  mission,  but  not  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  preceding,  though  subsequent  in  order,  is  to  draw  to  a  conclusion 
all  points  of  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
concerning  the  treaty  of  peace.     *     *     * 

III.  It  is  referred  to  your  discretion  whether,  in  case  the  two 
preceding  points  should  be  so  accommodated  as  to  promise  the  contin- 
uance of  tranquillity  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
subject  of  a  commercial  treaty  may  not  be  listened  to  by  you,  or  even 
broken  to  the  British  ministry.  If  it  should,  let  these  be  the  general 
objects: 

1st.  Eeciprocity  in  na\dgation,  particularly  to  the  West  Indies  and 
even  to  the  East  Indies. 

2d.  The  admission  of  wheat,  fish,  salt  meat,  and  other  great  sta- 
ples, upon  the  same  footing  with  the  admission  of  the  great  British 
staples  in  our  ports. 

3d.     Free  ships  to  make  free  goods. 

4th.  Proper  security  for  the  safety  of  neutral  commerce  in  other 
respects;  and  particularly: 

By  declaring  provisions  never  to  be  contraband,  except  in  the 
strongest  possible  ease,  as  the  blockade  of  a  port;  or,  if  attainable,  by 
abolishing  contraband  altogether; 

By  defining  a  blockade,  if  contraband  must  continue  in  some  de- 
gree, as  it  is  defined  in  the  armed  neutrality; 

By  restricting  the  opportunities  of  vexation  in  visiting  vessels ;  and 

By  bringing  under  strictest  management  privateers;  and  expediting 
recoveries  against  them  for  misconduct. 

5th.  Exemption  of  emigrants,  and  particularly  manufacturers, 
from  restraint. 

6th.     Free  exports  of  arms  and  military  stores. 

7th.  The  exclusion  of  the  terms  "the  most  favored  nation,"  as 
being  productive  of  embarrassment. 

8th.  The  convoy  of  merchant  ships  by  the  public  ships  of  war, 
where  it  shall  be  necessary,  and  they  be  holding  the  same  course. 
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ilth.  It  is  anxiously  to  be  desired  that  the  fishin^j  grounds  now 
engro8se<l  by  the  British  should  be  opened  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

10th.  The  intercourse  with  England  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
liabilities  arising  from  alienage  in  oases  of  inheritance  should  be  put 
upon  a  liberal  footing,  or  rather  abolished. 

11th.  You  may  discuss  the  sale  of  prizes  in  our  ports  while  we 
are  neutral ;  and  this  perhaps  may  be  a<lded  to  the  considerations 
which  we  have  to  give,  besides  those  of  reciprocity. 

r2th.  Proper  shelter,  defence,  and  succor  against  pirates,  ship- 
wreck, etc. 

13th.  Full  security  for  the  retiring  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  the  British  dominions  in  case  a  war  shoultl  break  out. 

14th.  No  privateering  comniissions  to  be  taken  out  by  the  subject 
of  the  one,  or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  against  each  other. 

15th.  Consuls,  etc.,  to  be  admitted  in  Europe,  the  West  and  East 
Indies. 

16th.  In  case  of  an  Indian  war,  none  but  the  usual  supplies  in 
peace  shall  be  furnished. 

17th.  In  peace,  no  troops  to  be  kept  within  a  limited  distance 
from  the  lakes. 

18th.  No  stipulation  whatsoever  is  to  interlere  with  our  obliga- 
tions to  France. 

19th.     A  treaty  is  not  to  continue  beyond  fifteen  years. 

IV.  This  enumeration  presents  generally  the  objects  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  comprise  in  a  commercial  treaty ;  not  that  it  is  expected  that 
one  can  be  effected  with  so  great  a  latitude  of  advantages.     •     ♦     • 

But  if  a  treaty  of  commerce  cannot  be  formed  upon  a  basis  as  ad- 
vantageous as  this,  you  are  not  to  conclude  or  sign  any  such,  it  being 
conceived  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
digest  with  the  British  ministry  the  articles  of  such  a  treaty  as  they 
appear  willing  to  accede  to,  referring  them  here  for  consideration  and 
further  instruction  previous  to  a  formal  conclusion." 

(2)  Jay  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 

London,  July  11,  1794. 

*  *  *  "Appearances  continue  to  be  singularly  favorable,  but 
appearances  merit  only  a  certain  degree  of  circumspect  reliance.  The 
delays  occasioned  by  the  new  arrangement  of  the  ministry  cannot  be 
of  long  continuance.  Circumstances  must  soon  constrain  them  to  form 
some  ultimate  system  relative  to  the  United  States;  and  although  I 
have  much  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  favorable  to  our  wishes,  yet  I 
confess  I  am  not  without  apprehensions  that  certain  points  not  by  us 
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to  be  yielded  will  occasion  difficulties  hard  to  surmount.  Personally  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  officially  I  have  as  yet  no  reason 
to  complain. 

I  vi'ill  endeavor  to  accommodate  rather  than  dispute;  and  if  this 
plan  should  fail,  decent  and  firm  representations  must  conclude  the 
business  of  my  mission.  As  yet  I  do  not  regret  any  step  I  have  taken. 
I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  say  the  same  at  the  conclusioD." 

(3)  Jay  to  Edmund  Randolph. 
London,  November  19,  1794. 

"Sir: — The  long  expected  treaty  accompanies  this  letter.  *  *  » 
The  difficulties  which  retarded  its  accomplishment  frequently  had  the 
appearance  of  being  insurmountable;  they  have  at  last  yielded  to 
modifications  of  the  articles  in  which  they  existed,  and  to  that  mutual 
disposition  to  agreement  which  reconciled*  Lord  Grenville  and  myself 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  trouble  and  application.  They  who  have 
leveled  uneven  grounds  know  how  little  of  the  work  afterwards  ap- 
pears.    *     *     * 

My  opinion  of  the  treaty  is  apparent  from  my  having  signed  it.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  or  conjecture  that  one  more  favorable  to  us 
is  attainable. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  our  differences 
are  merged  in  this  treaty,  wdthout  ha^^ng  been  decided;  disagreeable 
imputations  are  thereby  avoided,  and  the  door  of  conciliation  is  fairly 
and  widely  opened  by  the  essential  justice  done,  and  the  conveniences 
granted  to  each  other  by  the  parties. 

The  term  limited  for  the  evacuation  of  the  posts  could  not  be  re- 
stricted to  a  more  early  day;  that  point  has  been  pressed. 

************ 

The  6th  article  was  sine  qua  non,  and  is  intended  as  well  as  cal- 
culated to  afford  that  justice  and  equity  which  judicial  proceedings 
may,  on  trial,  be  found  incapable  of  affording.     *     »     * 

The  credit  of  some  of  the  States  having,  to  my  knowledge,  suffered 
by  appearances  of  their  being  favorable  to  the  idea  of  sequestrating 
British  debts  on  certain  occasions,  the  10th  article  will  be  useful. 
*     *     * 

*  *  *  The  duration  of  this  article  (12)  is  short,  but  if  we 
meet  the  disposition  of  this  country  to  good  humor  and  cordiality,  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  renewed.  The  duration  of  the 
treaty  is  connected  with  the  renewal  of  that  article,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  then  offer  for  discussing  and  settling  many  important 
matters.     *     *     » 
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It  will  ;;ive  you  preat  pleasure  to  hear  that  jjreat  reserve  and  ileli- 
cacy  luivo  \tcei\  ol)Herveil  reMi>eotiiijj  our  concerns  with  France." 


APPENDIX   H. 

Synopsis  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Connnerce,  and  Navigation  be- 
tween Great  firitain  and  the  United  States.'" 

The  introduction  designates  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  and  names 
the  plenipotentiary  from  each  county  empowered  to  negotiate  such. 

Article  I.  Establishes  peace  and  friendship  between  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  the  United  States. 

Aktici.e  H.  His  Majesty  consents  to  withdraw  all  his  troops  and 
garrisons  from  all  posts  and  places  within  the  boundary  lint's  assigned 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  United  States.  The  evacuation  is  to  take 
place  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  June,  1796.  All  settlers  in  those  parts  to 
enjoy  private  property  rights  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  one  year  unless  allegiance  is  declared  to  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

Article  III.  Allows  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Indians  dwelling  on  either  side  of  the 
said  boundary  line,  freedom  to  pass  and  repass  by  land  or  inland  navi- 
gation into  the  respective  territories  of  the  two  parties.  The  country 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  excepted.  Vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  His  Majesty's  said  territories,  nor  British  vessels  from  the  sea  into 
rivers  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  highest  jiorts  of  entry  for 
foreign  vessels  from  the  sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  entirely  free.  Goods  and  merchandise  shall  be  conveyed 
into  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  by  American  citizens,  and 
into  the  territories  of  the  United  States  by  British  subjects,  subject 
to  the  regulations  established  by  both  parties.  The  article  is  intended 
to  render  local  advantages  to  each  country. 

Akticle  IV.  Provides  for  a  joint  survey  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  determine  the  northwest  boundary  line. 

Article  V.  Authorizes  a  commission  of  three  members  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  river  St.  Croix,  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
1783  as  part  of  the  northeast  boundary  line. 

Article  VI.  Gives  to  British  subjects  the  power  of  recovering 
debts  due  to  them  by  American  citizens  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
peace;  which  debts  have  not  been  recovered  hitherto,  on  account  of 
some  legal  impediments.     The  United  States  agree  to  make  full  and 

'^  The  treaty  in  full  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register,  1795, 
and  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I. 
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complete  compensation  to  the  creditors  who  have  suffered  by  those 
impediments.  The  amount  of  the  losses  and  damages  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  five  commissioners — two  to  be  appointed  by  Great  Britain, 
two  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  by  the  other  four. 
*  *  *  Three  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  board,  and 
shall  have  power'  to  do  any  act  appertaining  to  the  said  commission, 
provided  that  one  of  the  commissioners  named  on  each  side,  and  the 
fifth  commissioner  shall  be  present,  and  all  decisions  shall  be  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  voices  of  the  commissioners  then  present;  eighteen 
months  from  the  day  on  which  the  said  commissioners  shall  form  a 
board,  and  be  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  are  assigned  for  receiving 
complaints  and  applications;  but  they  are  nevertheless  authorized,  in 
any  particular  cases,  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  reasonable 
and  just,  to  extend  the  said  term  of  eighteen  months  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  six  months  after  the  expiration  thereof.  The  said  commis- 
sioners shall  first  meet  at  Philadelphia,  but  they  shall  have  power  to 
adjourn  from  place  to  place  as  they  shall  see  cause. 

The  award  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them  as 
aforesaid,  shall  in  all  cases  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Article  VTI.  Allows  indemnification,  by  the  British  government, 
to  such  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  have  suffered,  during 
the  late  war,  by  irregular  and  illegal  captures.  The  United  States  also 
agrees  to  indemnify  British  subjects  for  irregular,  illegal  captures 
taken  by  American  ships  during  the  war.  Five  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  same  directions  and  oath  as  those  in  the  preceding  article, 
are  to  sit  at  London  upon  all  cases  which  have  not  been  agreeably 
settled  according  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Hammond, 
Philadelphia,  September  5,  1793. 

Article  VIII.  Provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  above  and  the  filling  of  their  vacancies. 

Article  IX.  It  is  agreed  that  British  subjects  who  now  hold 
lands  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  American  citizens 
who  now  hold  lands  in  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty,  shall  continue 
to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  terms  of  their  respective 
estates  and  titles  therein;  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to 
whom  they  please,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives;  and  that 
neither  they  nor  their  heirs  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  may  respect 
the  said  lands  and  the  legal  remedies  incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as 
aliens. 

Article  X.  Stipulates  no  debt,  shares  of  public  money,  or  public 
or  private  bank  funds  shall  ever  be  confiscated  or  sequestered  in  na- 
tional differences. 

Article  XI.  Guarantees  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce among  people  of  both  countries  under  the  following  articles. 
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Article  XH.  Allows  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
the  produce  of  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  in  vessels  of  not 
more  than  seventy  tons  burden.  The  citizens  are  also  allowed  to  carry 
away  the  produce  of  the  islands  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
alone.  This  article  is  to  continue  in  force  for  two  years  after  the 
present  war,  when  further  regulations  are  to  be  made.  (This  article 
was  suspended  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  advising  ratification, 
and  the  suspension  was  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.) 

Akticle  XIII.  His  Majesty  consents  that  vessels  belonging  to 
American  citizens  shall  be  admitted  to  all  seaports  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories in  the  East  Indies.  Said  citizens  may  freely  carry  on  a  trade 
between  said  territories  and  the  United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which 
the  importation  or  exywrtation  is  not  entirely  prohibited.  Proviili'd 
only,  that  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  them  in  time  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  any  other  state  to  export  from  said  territories, 
without  permission,  any  military  or  naval  stores  or  rice.  Coasting 
trade  is  prohibited  and  no  higher  duties  are  to  be  exacted  than  payable 
on  British  vessels. 

Article  XIV.  Reciprocal  and  perfect  liberty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  is  guaranteed  between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
territories  of  Great  Britain. 

Article  XV.  No  higher  duties  shall  be  |>aid  by  the  ships  or  mer- 
chandise of  the  one  party  in  the  ports  of  the  other  than  the  duties 
paid  by  other  nations.  No  higher  duties  shall  be  paid  upon  impor- 
tation cr  exportation  than  the  duties  paid  on  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  similar  articles,  the  product  of  other  nations. 

Article  XVI.  Relates  to  the  appointment  of  consuls  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade. 

Article  XVII.  Any  vessel  captured  or  detained  on  suspicion  of 
having  enemy's  goods  is  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  port,  and  if  any 
such  property  is  found,  it  alone  is  to  be  taken  and  the  vessel  allowed 
to  proceed.    Delay  is  to  be  prevented  or  properly  compensated. 

Article  XVIII.  Decides  what  articles  the  term  contraband  can 
be  applied  to.  "When  provisions  are  regarded  as  such  and  seized,  the 
owners  shall  be  made  speedy  indemnification.  Any  vessel  sailing  for 
a  port  with  a  cargo  not  contraband,  not  knowing  the  port  blockaded, 
will  be  allowed  to  put  to  any  other  port  unless  she  again  try  to  enter, 
when  she  will  be  held,  and  when  such  port  is  surrendered  returned  to 
the  owners. 

Article  XIX.  Provides  for  the  security  of  the  respective  sub- 
jects and  citizens,  and  for  the  preventing  of  injuries  by  men-of-war. 

Article  XX.  Relates  to  the  refusal  of  the  respective  parties  to 
receive  pirates  into  anj'  harbors  or  towns,  and  to  the  seizure  of  goods 
and  merchandise  taken  by  pirates. 
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Article  XXI.  Stipulates  that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two 
nations  shall  not  do  any  acts  of  hostility  against  each  other,  and  shall 
not  accept  commissions  from  foreign  states  or  princes,  to  commit 
hostilities. 

Article  XXTI.  Neither  contracting  party  shall  authorize  any  act 
of  reprisal  against  the  other,  on  com.plaint  of  injuries  or  damages, 
until  the  first  party  has  presented  a  statement  as  proof  thereof. 

Article  XXIII.  Eelates  to  the  treatment  of  ships,  officers,  and 
crews,  in  the  respective  ports  of  the  two  powers. 

Article  XXIV.  Provides  that  privateers  of  nations  at  enmity 
with  either  of  the  two  powers  shall  not  arm  their  ships  in  the  respec- 
tive ports  of  the  two  powers,  or  sell  what  they  have  taken. 

Article  XXV.  It  is  lawful  for  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to 
take  their  captured  ships  into  either  party's  ports  and  be  there  sub- 
ject to  certain  privileges  and  obligations  and  are  to  be  assisted  to  an 
early  departure.  No  merchant  vessel  is  to  be  taken  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  coast,  or  full  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Article  XXVI.  In  case  of  war  merchants  and  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  one  are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  territory  of  the  other  nation 
and  to  continue  their  trade. 

Article  XXVII.  Agrees  that  the  two  powers  shall  respectively 
deliver  up  persons  charged  with  murder  and  forgery. 

Article  XXVIII.  Alluding  to  the  preceding  articles,  this  states 
that  the  first  ten  articles  shall  be  permanent,  and  that  the  subsequent 
articles  (the  twelfth  excepted)  shall  be  limited  in  their  duration  to 
twelve  years.  The  treaty  is  to  be  binding  and  obligatory  as  soon  as  it 
is  ratified. 

Grenville  (L.  S.) 

November  19,  1794.  John  Jay  (L.  S.) 

Explanatory  Articles. 

Article  explanatory  of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty: 

May  9,  1796. — This  article  related  to  the  passage  of  Indians  into 
the  territories  of  both  nations. 

Article  explanatory  of  Article  V  of  the  Treaty: 

June  5,  1798. — This  article  authorized  the  commission  under  Art- 
icle V  to  designate  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  Eiver  in  any  manner 
they  saw  fit  otherwise  than  by  latitude  and  longitude. 

Convention  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  and  settlement  of 
debts : 

January  8,  1802. — This  convention  of  five  articles  provides  for  the 
payment  to  Great  Britain  of  £600,000  in  full  for  the  claims  submitted 
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under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the 
commission  under  Article  VII;  and  it  was  ajjreed  the  awards  should  be 
paid  in  three  annual  installments;  furthermore,  that  creditors  of  either 
country  should  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  collection  of  their 
tlebts. 

APPENDIX  C. 

Extracts  from  the  American  papers  jmblished  by  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition ti>  the  treaty. 

(1)  Extract  from  the  Netv  York  Journal,  August  li,  1794. 

(2)  Proceedings  in  Philadelphia  according  to  the  Democratic 

Printer,  July  4,  1795. 

(3)  The  Richmond  Notice,  July  31,  1795. 

(1)  Extract  from  the  New  York  Journal. 

August  2,  1794. 

"  The  late  appointment  of  John  Jay,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
Court  of  London,  brought  so  strongly  to  the  recollection  of  the  people 
of  this  country  his  former  iniquitious  attempt  to  barter  away  their 
most  vahiaVde  right,  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  openly  testifying 
their  abhorrence  of  the  man,  whose  appointment,  at  this  critical  period 
of  their  affairs,  they  consider  as  tragically  ominous.  Although  they 
had  not  forgotten,  nor  even  faintly  remembered,  his  former  act  of 
treason  against  them ;  yet  they  hoped,  from  the  office  he  filled,  he  was 
in  as  harmless  a  situation  as  he  could  be  placed;  and  that  no  effort 
of  power  or  policy  could  drag  him  forward,  so  long  as  he  held  his 
office,  and  set  him  once  more  to  chaffering  with  our  rights.  With 
these  impressions,  a  number  of  respectable  citizens,  of  this  place  and 
its  vicinity,  on  Saturday  last,  ordered  a  likeness  of  this  e%il  genius 
of  westeru  America  to  be  made,  which  was  soon  well  executed.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  he  was  ushered  forth  from  a  barber's  shop, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  dressed  in  a  courtly  manner,  and 
placed  erect  on  the  platform  of  the  pillory.  In  his  right  hand  he  held 
uplifted  a  rod  of  iron ;  in  his  left,  he  held  extended  Swift 's  last  speech 
in  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  British  depredation,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  written: 

'Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus. '     Juv.  Sat.  IV,  33. 

'No  man  e'er  reached  the  heights  of  vice  at  first.' 

And  on  the  other: 

' — non  deficit  alter.'     Virg.  Aen.  6. 
'  A  second  is  not  wanting. ' 
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About  his  neck  was  suspended  by  a  hempen  string  Adam's  defence 
of  the  American  Constitutions,  on  the  cover  of  which  was  written: 
'Scribere  jussit  aurum.'     Ov.  Ep. 
'  Gold  bade  me  write. ' 

After  exhibiting  him  in  this  condition  for  some  time,  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  guillotined,  which  was  soon  dexterously  executed,  and  a 
flame  instantly  applied  to  him,  which  finding  its  way  to  a  quantity  of 
powder,  which  was  lodged  in  his  body,  produced  such  an  explosion 
that  after  it  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found  a  particle  of  the  disjecta 
memhra  Plenipo.     *     *     * 

The  Club  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  solicited  an  adoption  of 
the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris.  They  also  addressed  Consul  Margourit, 
who  had  actually  granted  commissions  to  privateers,  in  defiance  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  neutrality." 

(2)  Proceedings  in  Philadelphia,  According  to  the  Democratic 

Printer. 

July  4,  1795. 

* '  At  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  July  (the  anniversary  of  the  glo- 
rious Independence),  Mr.  Jay  and  the  Senate  were  burnt  in  efligy. 
The  mob,  headed  by  one  Abraham  Coats,  an  old  Whig,  carried  through 
the  streets  a  transparent  painting,  of  which  the  Democratic  printer 
gave  the  following  description:  The  figure  of  John  Jay  was  upon  it. 
The  figure  was  in  full  statue,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  pair  of  scales, 
containing  in  one  scale  American  Liberty  and  Independence,  kicking 
the  beam;  in  the  other,  British  Gold,  in  extreme  preponderance.  In 
his  left  hand  a  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  which  he 
extended  to  a  group  of  Senators,  who  were  grinning  with  pleasure  and 
.grasping  at  the  treaty.  From  the  mouth  of  the  figure  issued  these 
words,  ' '  Come  up  to  my  price,  and  I  will  sell  you  my  country. ' '  The 
figure  was  burned  at  Kensington  amid  the  acclamations  of  hundreds 
of  citizens.  Thus  ended  the  procession,  and  thus  terminated  the  anni- 
versary of  American  independence." 

(3)  The  Richmond  Notice. 
July  31,  1795. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  case  the  treaty  entered  into  by  that 
d — n'd  Arch  Traitor,  J — n  J — y,  with  the  British  tyrant  should  be 
ratified,  a  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  at  their  next  session  praying  that  the  said  state  may  recede 
from  the  Union,  and  be  left  under  the  government  and  protection  of 
One  Hundred  Thousand  Free  and  Independent  Virginians. 
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}'.  S. — As  it  ia  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  said  state,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  any  other  state, 
or  states  of  the  present  Union,  who  are  averse  to  returning  again 
under  the  galling  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  the  printers  of  the  (at  pres- 
ent) United  States  are  requested  to  publish  the  above  notification. 

APPENDIX  D."" 

FRENCil    DIPLOMATIC   CORRESPONDENCE   REti.\ia)l.N<i    JaY 'S    TREATY. 

(1)  April  14,  1796.     Le  Ministre  Plenijxitfntiaire  de  la  Ropiib- 

lique  Franc^aise  (Adet)  {>r^s  les  Ktats  Unis,  Au  Minis- 
tre des  Relations  Ext^rieures. 

(2)  May  3,  1796.     Le   Ministre  Pl^nipotentiaire  de  la   R^pub- 

lique  Franijaise  (Adet)  pr^s  les  Etats  Unis,  Au  Minis- 
tre des  Relations  Ext^rieures. 

{'^ )  June  20,  1796.  Le  Ministre  P16iiipntentiair<'  de  la  R^pub- 
lique  Fran^aise  (Adet)  pr^s  les  Kfats  I'nis,  .\ii  Minis- 
tre des  Relations  Exterieures. 

(1)   April  14,  1796. 

Citoyen  Ministre:  Nos  ami.s  enfin  viennent  d 'adopter  un  Plan 
pour  la  rejection  du  Traits.  Dans  leur  dernier  C'oinit6  Secret,  il  a  6te 
arret6  que  Ton  feroit  adopter  par  la  Chambre  Une  resolution  CouQue 
a  [»eu  pres  dans  les  termes  suivans:  "  Attendu  que  le  Traite  conclue 
entre  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  les  Etats  unis  paroit  injurieux  aux  in- 
terets  des  Etats;  Attendu  que  la  Chambre  manque  de  documens  neces- 
saires  pour  en  porter  un  jugcment  different;  Attendu  que  tous  les 
renseignements  qu'elle  a  demande  k  cet  egard  lui  ont  ete  refuses,  il 
est  resolu  qu  'elle  ne  s  'occupera  pas  des  Loix  relatives  h  ce  Traite. ' ' 

Bientot,  Citoyen  Ministre,  cette  resolution  sera  soumise  k  la  Cham- 
bre et  aura  la  Majorite  en  sa  faveur,  s'il  faut  en  croire  les  Membros 
les  plus  influans  du  parti  republicain.  lis  m 'ont  assure  qu 'ils  etoient 
certains  de  cinquante  sept  voix  et  que  neuf  membres  de  la  Minorite 
etoient  incertains  sur  le  parti  qu'ils  avoient  k  prendre. 

Quoique  nos  amis  ne  paroissent  pas  douter  du  succis,  je  n'ose  pas 
vous  le  garantir,  Citoyen  Ministre;  Je  connois  trop  le  caract^re  des 
Americains  pour  compter  sur  un  acte  de  vigueur  de  la  Chambre  des 
representans ;  et  pour  vous  parler  avec  franchise,  je  serois  etonne,  si 
elle  prend  cette  attitude  fi&re  que  veulent  lui  donner  les  chefs  du  parti 
Republicain. 

^  The  French  Correspondence,  regarding  the  treaty  of  1794,  is 
abundant  and  much  in  detail.  Enough  of  it  is  given  in  this  Appendix 
to  show  the  interest  and  trend  of  French  action. 
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Toute  incertitude  cependant  cessera  bientot,  Citoyen  Ministre;  la 
decision  de  la  question  qui  s  'agite  maintenant  a  la  Chambre,  nous  f era 
presager  le  sort  de  la  resolution  qui  doit  terminer  toutes  les  discus- 
sions relatives  au  Traite  de  Jay.  Un  membre  de  la  Minorite  a  pro- 
pose hyer  que  la  Chambre  des  representans  fit  les  loix  necessaires  pour 
1 'execution  des  Traites  Conclus  avec  Alger,  la  Grande  Bretagne,  I'Es- 
pagne  et  quelques  Nations  indiennes.  Cette  proposition  a  excite  des 
debats  plus  vifs  que  ceux  qui  avoient  eu  lieu  jusqu'^  ce  jour;  plu- 
sieurs  amendemens  ont  ete  proposes;  la  division  a  ete  demandee;  mais 
le  Comite  general  n'a  pris  encore  aucune  determination. 

Si  celle  qu'il  adoptera  en  eonforme  aux  viies  de  nos  amis,  s'ils  ont 
la  majorite  dans  cette  circonstance,  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire  qu'ils  I'obtien- 
dront,  lorsqu'il  s'agira  de  la  grand  resolution;  car  les  hommes  qui  se 
seront  prononces  jusqu'a  ce  Moment  dans  le  meme  sens,  ne  pourront 
plus  changer  d 'opinion  sans  se  deshonorer. 

Signe  P.  A.  Adet. 

(2)   May  3,  1796. 

Citoyen  Ministre :  C  'en  est  fait ;  le  parti  de  1  'Angleterre  triomphe, 
et  la  Chambre  des  representans  a  arrete  avant  hyer  qu'elle  feroit  la 
loi  relative  a  1 'execution  du  Traite  avec  1 'Angleterre.  Vous  trouverez 
cyjoint  I'extrait  de  sa  seance,  et  vous  verrez  qu'il  s'en  est  peu  fallu 
que  nos  amis  ne  restassent  maitres  du  champ  de  bataille;  lis  etoient 
certains  de  la  Vietoire,  Citoyen  Ministre,  si  le  Gouvernement  fran^ois 
s'etoit  explique  sur  le  traite,  si  les  bruits  de  mon  rappel  n 'etoient 
venus  appuyer  les  raisons  des  membres  qui  interpretoient  le  silence  de 
la  France  en  faveur  du  Gouvernement  Americain,  et  qui  avoient  grand 
soin  de  dire  que  1  'on  avoit  en  consequence  rien  a  redouter  de  la  France, 
et  tout  a  craindre  de  1 'Angleterre.  En  vain  ai-je  fait  tons  mes  efforts 
pour  detruire  ces  fausses  impressions;  je  n'ay  pu  reussir:  et  quelques 
moyens  que  j  'eusse  pu  employer  de  concert  avec  nos  amis,  m  'etoit-il 
possible  de  ruiner  les  manoeuvres  et  les  intrigues  du  Ministre  d  'Angle- 
terre qui  pouvoit  user  de  deux  armes  toujours  \dctorieuses,  la  menace 
et  la  corruption.  Elles  ne  luy  ont  ete  que  trop  utiles,  s'il  faut  que 
j  'en  croie  les  rapports  qui  m  'ont  ete  f  aits ;  II  n  'est  pas  le  seul  qui 
s'en  soit  servi;  Cent  Marchands,  m'a-t-on  assure,  ont  fait  une  sou- 
scription  de  500  Dollars  chacun,  pour  acheter  des  souffranges  en  faveur 
du  Traite.  Les  ont-ils  distribues,  ont-ils  reussi,  1 'argent  ou  la  crainte 
de  1 'Angleterre  ont-ils  decide  la  question?  je  ne  puis  vous  expliquer 
ce  mystere.  Vainement  ai-je  cherche  a  le  penetrer.  Tout  le  monde  se 
tait,  et  ceux  qui  avoient  parle  de  la  souscription  des  marchands  il  y  a 
quelques  jours,  gardent  aujourd'hui  le  silence,  ne  repondent  que  d'une 
maniere  ambigue  aux  Questions  qu'on  leur  fait,  et  laissent  voir  par 
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Ml  qu'on  leur  a  couiniuntle  une  discretion  h.  laquelle  ils  ne  s'fitoient  pas 
cru  <1  'aboril  obliges. 

Je  ne  saurois  voiis   {)eimlrc,  t'itoyen   Ministre,   le  chagrin   de  noa 
aniis  dans  lea  circonstances  actuelles;  ila  voyent  la  liberty  fortenient 
menac^e  chez  eux,  ila  voyent  le  royalisnie  qui  ne  a'^tait  avanc6  que 
lentemcnt,  pret  h  faire  dea  progr^a  rapidea.     Deji  sen  apotrea  parlent, 
deji  lea  Senateura  et  John  Adania  ti  leur  tete,  diaont  hauti-nieut  que 
la  uionarchie  eat  le  seul  tJouvernenieut  conveiiable  k  toua  l«'s  Peuplea. 
Un  S^nateur  de  la  minority  m'a  rapport^  confidenunent  qu'un  de  sea 
coUeguea  lui   disoit   un  jour.      Nona  vous  connoiaaona,   voua  ne  aerez 
janiaia  aiijet;   il  fau«lra   vous  coupcr  le  cou  ou  voua  faire  roi.     Noa 
ainia  voyent  1 'orage  deatruetour  de  1 'egalite  ae  former  peu  i  peu ;  ils 
auroient  pu  ais^nient  tlana  lea  circonatancea  aetuellea  le  di88ii>er;   ils 
ne  aavent  ai  plua  tard   ila  en  auront   la  pui.ssance.     Ila  craignent  de 
aucconiber  au  niilitni  de  leurs  efforta  ou  de  ne  pouvoir  retablir  la  liberty 
qu 'en  parcouraut  les  diveraes  p^riotles  d'une  revolution  dont  on  ne  j»eut 
calculer  lea  eflfeta  ni  determiner  la  dur4e.     Tant  d'^l^mena  divera  peu- 
vent  etre  oppoaea  I 'un  a  I'autre  dana  lea  mouvemena  d'une  fermenta- 
tion int^rieure;   1 'influence  dea  int^rets  Europ^ena  [leut  agir  ile  telle 
sorte  qu'ila  ne  portent  pas  sana  etre  effray^s  leura  regards  aur  I'avenir. 
lis   voyent   deji   le   Peuple  Am^ricain   en  amies  combattant    pour  la 
royaut^,  et  la  Republique  arroaer  de  son  aang  les  campagnea  qu'elle 
fertilisoit  de  aes  sueura;  cette  population  d'esclavea  qu'elle  fertilisoit 
de  aes  seueurs;  oette  population  d 'esc  laves  qu'elle  renferme  dans  son 
sein,   ces   tribus   d'lndiens   qui   I'entourent,   instrumens   dont    1 'ambi- 
tion, la  fureur,  la  vengeance  peuvent  s'emparer,  ajoutent  encore  aux 
maux  qu'il  ae  fera  lui-raeme  ai  dea  fiv^nemena  qu'on  n'oae  eap6rer  ne 
viennent  i)as  inoi)inement  i  son  secours.     Et  nous,  C'itoyen  Ministre, 
qui  ne  pouvons  esperer  de  tirer  des  avantagea  de  ce  pays  qu  'autant  que 
le    parti    republicain    dominera,    k    quoi    devons    noua    nous    attendre 
uujourd'huif     Noa   int^rets  vont   etre   plua  violemment   froisa^s   que 
jamais.     On  nous  a  desaervi  constamment  sous  le  manteau  de  la  neu- 
tralite.   Aujourd'hui  on  le  fera  ouvertement;  on  n 'usera  plus  de  strata- 
geme;  on  n'invoquera  plus  les  ressources  de  la  Chicane,  les  secours  de 
la  tourbe  devorante  des  gens  de  loi,  la  partialite  des  Tribunaux ;  on 
n'en  appellera  aux  Traites  Anglais  dans  tous  les  cas  oil  nous  recla- 
raerons  contre  les  faveurs  accordees  a  nos  ennemis;  nous  les  verrons 
jouir   des   avantages   que   nous   etions   assures   exclusivement   par   nos 
Traites,  et  nous  en  serons  priv^s  nous  memes.     Deji,  je  vois  que  I'on 
se  dispose  a  empecher  les  corsaires  de  vendre  leurs  prises  aux  Etata 
Unis.      Deja   le   Consul   Anglais   a   Charleston   a    demande   qu'on   fit 
arreter  la  vente  d'une  prise  faite  par  un  de  nos  corsaires,  non  par- 
cequ'il  avoit  ete  arme  aux  Etats  Unis,  mais  parceque  1 'article  25  du 
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Traite  conclu  avec  la  Grande  Bretagne  empeche  les  ennemis  tie  cette 
puissance  d'amener  et  de  conduire  leurs  prises  aux  Etats  Unis.  Les 
Officiers  du  Gouvernement  hesitant,  ils  n'ont  pas  dissimule  leur  em- 
barras  a  notre  consul,  et  cependant  le  meme  article  25  du  Traite 
Anglais  leur  diete  leur  decision;  mais  ils  craignent  de  deplaire  a 
1 'Angleterre,  et  je  ne  doute  pas  de  voir  realiser  ce  que  j'avois  prevu 
dans  mon  N°  l"""  au  Coniite  de  Salut  public,  sur  1 'admission  de  nos 
prises  aux  Etats  Unis,  a  cette  violation  de  nos  traites,  sans  doute  on 
ajoutera  de  nouvelles  vexations,  et  nous  verrons  la  nation  Frangaise 
triomphante  et  respectee  en  Europe,  recevoir  ici  des  aflPronts  d'un  gou- 
vernement timide  et  lache  que  la  crainte  seuls  gouverne,  et  qui 
s'humilie  tou jours  devant  la  main  qui  le  frappe.  Mais,  Citoyen  Minis- 
tre,  devons  nous  souffrir  que  ce  gouvernement  qui  a  trahi  notre  bonne 
foi,  qui  s'est  joue  de  notre  moderation,  joigne  de  nouveaux  outrages 
a  ses  perfidies,  et  pour  parvenir  a  1 'execution  de  ses  projets,  force  le 
Gouvernement  Fran^ais  de  rompre  avec  lui?  N«n,  sans  doute,  I'in- 
teret  de  notre  gloire,  de  notre  dignite,  I'interet  meme  du  peuple 
Americain,  que  nous  devons  sauver  de  1 'oppression  comme  nous  y 
avons  arrache  le  peuple  Batave,  nous  impose,  ce  me  semble,  1 'obliga- 
tion de  mettre  un  f rein  a  1  'audace  du  parti  Anglais  et  de  tourner 
contre  lui-meme  les  amies  dont  il  s'est  servi  contre  nous. 

En  effet,  Citoyen  Ministre,  Qui  a  engage  le  Gouvernement  a  faire 
un  Traite  avec  Londres?  Le  parti  Anglois.  Qui  a  fait  ratifier  le 
Traite  par  Washington?  Le  parti  Anglois.  Qui  s'est  agite  pour 
faire  passer  ce  traite  a  la  Chambre  des  representans  ?  Le  meme  parti. 
De  quels  gens  est-il  compose?  Des  Anciens  Torrys,  des  negocians 
venus  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  des  Presidens,  Directeurs  et  Interesses 
de  la  Banque,  des  compagnies  d 'assurance  des  Marchands.  Ces  hom- 
mes  seuls  ont  des  interets  sur  les  batimens  expedies  en  Angleterre;  ce 
ne  sera  done  que  sur  ces  hommes  que  peseront  les  mesures  que  je  vous 
propose,  et  ce  ne  sera  pas  le  peuple  n'a  rien  a  se  reprocher  qui  en 
souffrira.     *     *     * 

Je  ne  sais  pas,  Citoyen  Ministre,  comment  il  seroit  possible  autre- 
ment,  de  parer  aux  inconveniens  qui  naissent  pour  nous  de  1 'union  des 
Etats  Unis  avec  la  Grande  Bretagne ;  comment  nous  pourrons  regagner 
ce  que  nous  avons  perdu  par  notre  faute,  la  preponderance  a  laquelle 
nous  avions  tant  de  droits.  Une  rupture  conduiroit-elle  a  ce  but?  Non, 
sans  doute;  le  gouvernement  saisiroit  avec  empressement  cette  occa- 
sion pour  eloigner  a  jamais  le  peuple  de  la  France,  pour  le  lier  plus 
etroitement  avec  1 'Angleterre.     *     *     * 

II  faut,  je  pense,  Citoyen  Ministre,  ne  pas  perdre  cet  objet  de  vue, 
et  nous  rappeller  que  si  la  France  est  agricole,  elle  est  aussi  manu- 
facturiere,  qu'elle  a  besoin  d 'exporter  le  produit  de  son  Industrie; 
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que  ce  vaste  continent  presente  dea  debouches  infinis,  si  elle  sait  se 
les  assurer,  et  qu 'y  nienageant  avec  soin  sea  int^rets,  elle  peut  a'appro- 
visionner  soule  tout  le  tenis  ou  il  n'aura  tas  de  manufacture,  et  le 
toms  est  oncore  61oign6.  (.'es  diverses  considerations  vienuent  done  k 
1  'appui  de  nia  proposition  et  me  la  font  regarder  comme  seule  admis- 
sible dans  ee  moment  surtout,  oii  nous  ne  devons  pas  chercher  une 
nouvelle  guerre,  et  ou  rhoniiour  et  Tint^ret  ile  la  nation  ne  me  {)arois- 
sent  pas  periiiettre  dc  ganler  le  silence  sur  la  conduite  du  gouverne- 
ment  Amfiricain. 

(3)   June  UO,  1796. 

On  vicnt  de  me  procurer  une  copio  des  Instructions  de  .lay  a  lui 
donnfies  par  le  Secretaire  d'Etat,  lors  de  son  depart  pour  1 'Angleterre. 
Jo  m  'empresse  de  vous  les  envoyer. 

Si  vous  vous  donnez  la  peine  de  les  comparer  avec  le  Traits  que  ee 
Ministre  a  conclu  avec  le  Ministre  Anglais,  vous  verrez.  Citoyen  Minis- 
tre,  qu'il  a  pris  une  marche  toute  opi)03ee  k  celle  qui  lui  ^tait  tracee; 
et  qu  '11  a  souscrit  i  des  conditions  qu  'il  ne  devait  pas  accepter. 

Quel  motif  a  pu  determiner  Jay  h.  recevoir  la  loi  du  Ministre 
Anglais?  Usant  de  la  latitude  qui  lui  ^tait  ilonnee  par  un  des  articles 
do  ses  Instructions,  a-t-il  substitue  sa  volonte  individuelle  aux  vo- 
lont^s  bien  exprimees  de  son  Gouvernoment?  L 'affection  qu'il  porte 
ji  1 'Angleterre  a-t-ellc  triomphe  seule  de  son  devoir?  la  corruption 
a-t-elle  agi  sur  lui?  ou  etait-il  porteur  d 'instructions  secretes  du  Presi- 
dent ignorees  du  Secretaire  d'p]tat  et  connues  seulement  de  Wash- 
ington et  de  son  Conseil  particulier  Hamilton?  Je  serais  tent^  de  le 
croire,  Citoyen  Ministre,  autrement  comment  expliquer  la  contradiction 
qui  6xiste  dans  la  conduite  du  President,  quand  on  le  voit  signer  un 
Traite  contraire  aux  ordres  qu'il  avait  donnees?  Si,  conformement  i 
la  demamle  de  la  Chambre  des  Representans,  il  lui  avait  rerais  les  In- 
structions et  autres  pieces  relatives  k  la  mission  de  Jay,  on  aurait  deji 
developpe  ce  myst^re ;  mais  j  'y  parviendrai  peut  etre,  si  comme  on  me 
1 'a  promis,  on  me  montre  la  correspondance  de  Jay  avec  le  Lord  Gren- 
ville  et  les  dernieres  Instructions  que  lui  a  donne  le  President.  Alors, 
Citoyen  Ministre,  je  parlerai  d'aprls  des  faits  et  non  sur  de  simples 
conjectures. 

II  est  inutile,  Citoyen  Ministre,  que  j  'entre  dans  aucun  detail  sur 
ces  Instructions,  les  reflexions  qu'elles  font  naitre  se  presentent  d'elles- 
memes.  Je  me  bornerai  a  vous  faire  remarquer  que  le  President  par 
1 'importance  qu'il  attache  k  la  paix  avec  Alger,  par  les  demarches 
qu'il  present  a  son  Envoye  pour  arriver  k  ce  but,  repond  aux  voeux 
des  Americains  qui  tons  desirent  naviguer  dans  la  Mediterrannee. 
Notre  interet  nous  permet-il,  Citoyen  Ministre,  de  leur  laisser  usurper 
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un  Commerce  qui  par  notre  position  et  nos  anciennes  liaisons  doit 
nous  appartenir  exclusivement  et  que  pour  la  properite  de  la  Repu- 
blique  nous  devons  conserver.  Je  en  le  crois  pas,  Citoyen  Ministre, 
mais  je  me  contente  de  vous  presenter  seulement  eette  question  dont 
votre  sagesse  trouvera  la  solution  la  plus  avantageuse  k  notre  patrie. 

Salut  respeetueux, 

Sign6  P.  A.  Adet. 

APPENDIX  E. 

A  Map,  with  its  consideration  and  explanation  relating  to  cer- 
tain STIPULATIONS  IN  THE  TREATY  OF  1794. 

Consideration  of  the  Map. — An  exhaustive  search  authorizes  the 
statement  that  no  map  has  ever  been  made  which  considered  at  once 
the  location  of  the  British  forts,  the  disputed  boundary  lines,  and  the 
territory  held  by  the  British  in  1794.  From  sources  stated  in  the  bibli- 
ography enough  evidence  has  been  gained  to  supply  a  map  illustrating 
these  interests. 

Ten  forts  were  to  be  abandoned.  Fort  Recovery  was  mentioned  by 
Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter^-'  to  John  Jay,  dated  August 
18,  1794.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Stephens'  "Pictorial  History"  as 
built  by  General  Wayne  in  1793  near  the  scene  of  the  St.  Clair 
disaster. 

Great  Sodus  Fort  is  located  by  a  letter'"'  from  Randolph  to  the 
same  party,  dated  August  30,  1794. 

Fort  Miami,  on  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  River,  was  also  men- 
tioned in  the  same. 

Randolph,  in  a  letter'^'  addressed  to  Jay  and  dated  December  19, 
1794,  objects  that  Detroit  is  still  held  by  the  British  as  well  as  other 
forts  above  mentioned. 

President  Washington  in  his  address'^  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  December  7,  1796,  mentions  three 
other  forts  which  have  been  evacuated — Oswego,  Niagara,  and  Michili- 
makinac,  or  Mackinac."® 

Fort  Oswegatichie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Point-au-f  er  and 
Dutchman's  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  are  mentioned  in  Jefferson's 
letter'^"  of  objections.  May  29,  1792,  to  Hammond,  the  British  consul. 

In  his  letter  to  the  same  party  on  December  1.5,  1791,  Jefferson 
mentions  Fort  Erie  as  one  of  those  to  be  abandoned,  but  in  his  letter 

'-'  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I. 

'-*  Richardson 's  ' '  Message  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. ' ' 

'-°  It  was  so  called  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  it  received  the  appel- 
lation, ' '  The  American  Gibraltar, ' '  as  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in 
the  United  States. 

'""  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  I. 
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of  May  29,  1792,  he  corrects  hiniHelf  in  that  Fort  Michilimakinac  was 
the  one  intemled.'"  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  reason  for  this 
mistake  as  well  as  how  sli^^ht  Jefferson's  knowledge  of  the  forts  must 
have  been  at  that  time.  Fi>rt  Erie  was  a  Mritish  fort  upon  Hritish 
territory. 

The  hounilary  qiiefrtitjn  is  much  easier  to  deal  with.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  in  17H3  it  was  stipulated  that  a  line  due  westward  from  the 
I^ike  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mis8issij)pi  Kiver  should  constitute  the 
iu)rthwe8tern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States.  In  Jay's  letter"" 
to  Lord  Orenville  on  the  4th  of  September,  1794,  he  objects  that  the 
northwestern  Ixtundary  line  does  not  close,  as  the  .Mississipjii  does  not 
extend  far  enough  north  to  allow  a  line  "due  west"  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  intersect  it.  The  Mississippi  River  had  not  been  ex- 
plore<l  farther  than  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  or  one  degree 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  so  a  commission  was  agreed  upon  for 
a  survey  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  river.  Three  sources'"  were 
conjectured:  Marshy  Liike,  near  the  forty-fifth  <legree  of  latitude; 
White  Bear  I^ake,  near  the  forty-sixth  degree;  and  Red  I^ake,  or  La- 
hontan's  Mississippi,  near  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  latitude. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  either  a  mistake  in  regard  to  latitude, 
which  is  very  probable,  or  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the  lakes,  whii-h 
might  easily  have  been  changed.  Red  Lake  is  on  the  map  but  nearer 
the  forty-eighth  degree  than  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  latitude. 
There  is  a  White  Bear  I>ake  about  the  forty-fifth  degree,  but  far  too 
small  to  be  note<l  as  the  source  of  the  Mississipf)i,  and  also  has  the 
main  stream  of  the  Mississippi  running  by  it.  What  is  now  known  as 
Mille  Lacs  was  probably  then  called  Marshy  Lake  and  is  in  the  forty- 
si.xth  degree  rather  than  the  forty-fifth  degree.  Lake  Winnibigoshish, 
forty-seventh  degree,  is  probably  the  one  then  designated  as  White 
Bear  Laike,  forty-sixth  degree.  The  reasons  for  these  assumptions  are 
location,  size,  and  the  tributary  in  the  case  of  Mille  Lacs,  and  the 
main  river  in  the  case  of  Lake  Winnibigoshish.  Red  Lake  can  be 
accounted  for  only  in  size  and  possible  tributary  connection.  Big 
Stone  Lake,  where  Marshy  Lake  is  indicated  and  questioned,  is  the 
only  lake  near  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  which  has  any  large 
connection  with  the  Mississippi,  and  its  consideration  as  a  source  of 
the  Mississippi  by  the  surveyors  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  very  doubtful  indeed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
accuracies of  the  maps  (Mitchell's)  which  Mr.  Jay  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  used  were  responsible  for  much  of  their  trouble,  and  the  territory 

'"Lyman  in  his  "American  Diplomacy"  evidently  overlooked  this 
correction.  He  names  Erie  as  a  fort  to  be  abandoned,  omitting  Great 
Sodus,  Miami,  and  Recover^'. 
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over  which  they  negotiated  has  been  rendered  more  difficult  of  study- 
by  the  civilization  and  progress  of  a  thrifty  country  for  one  hundred 
and  twelve  years. 

The  last  question  for  consideration  in  the  map  was  the  northeast 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States.  This  had  been  determined  upon 
in  the  Treaty  of  1783  as  the  St.  Croix  Eiver,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  which  stream  was  really  the  St.  Croix.  A  commission  was 
provided  for  in  Jay's  treaty,  and  brought  in  its  report  on  the  2.5th 
of  October,  1798.  This  report  determined  that  the  river  previously 
known  as  the  Scoodiae,  or  Schoodiac,  was  the  St.  Croix  Eiver  intended 
in  the  Treaty  of  1783. 
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'"  Mr.  Holcombe  is  one  of  those  obliging  public  citizens  to  whose 
knowledge,  local  enthusiasm,  and  patriotism  I  wish  to  make  full  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  only  authentic  information  regarding  Dutch- 
man's Point.  An  exhaustive  search  in  the  University  Library  and 
City  Library  of  San  Francisco  with  the  kind  assistance  given  there 
failed  to  reveal  any  information  concerning  the  fort  except  that  it  was 
on  Lake  Champlain.    Mr.  Holcombe  writes  in  part : 

"Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1906. 
"Mr.  Robert  Rankin, 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th,  would  say  that  1  am 
unable  to  locate  Dutchman's  Point  exactly,  but  I  think  it  where  there 
was  a  blockhouse  in  the  Revolutionary  War  on  the  west  shore  of  North 
Hero  (North  Island).  Point-au-fer  is  where  I  have  marked  it  on  the 
map,  and  it  is  called  by  that  name  to-day.  Palmer's  History  of  Lake 
Champlain  refers  to  Point-au-fer  and  the  Blockhouse  as  being  the  two 
places  held  by  the  British  after  their  evacuation  of  the  country." 

On  the  map  sent  to  him  he  has  located  the  forts  as  in  the  small 
corner  map  of  this  essay.    He  writes : 

"  Point-au-fer,  four  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  line." 

* '  Probable  location  of  Dutchman 's  Point  about  twelve  miles  south 
of  Canadian  line  on  the  west  shore  of  North  Hero  (or  North  Island)." 
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